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PREFACE 



A LARGE proportion of boys in schools expect to enter business life. Com- 
paratively few have opportunity for the extended training given by a college course, 
and must depend upon the academy, the high school, or the commercial school for 
their preparation. The problem is to give boys, having a limited time at their 
command, the training and knowledge that will be of the greatest practical value 
in a commercial life. A good knowledge of what are known as fundamental branches 
is necessary; but, beyond these, it has been difficult to decide what branches 
of instruction will prove of greatest practical service. Political economy, civics, 
physics, chemistry, history, and the modern languages are helpful toward training 
the mind ; but, if the languages be excepted, the branches named do not directly give 
the practical results that are so much needed. 

If some facts bearing upon the active commercial questions of the day could 
be brought within the scope of a text-book, it would seem to supply a want. 
Among these questions are, the routes and growth of commerce, — the production- 
centres and the markets of the world, — waterways and railways, and the increase 
of commerce as related to the growth of cities. The staple articles of commerce, 
their relative value and importance, would also deserve attention. 

With a view of partly, at least, fulfilling this, object, I have prepared this text- 
book of Commercial Geography. The need of such a book has been felt in my own 
school work, and it is hoped that other teachers may find it useful in giving pupils 
some ideas of the magnitude of the world's production, in showing the interdepen- 
dence of nations for the necessities as well as the luxuries of life ; and in presenting 
many facts of practical value relating to commerce. 

While Commercial Geography deals mainly with the interchange of commercial 
products, it is also essential that the student should know something about the 
countries and localities where the raw materials are found, how the latter are 
obtained, what the processes of manufacture are, how interchange is effected, and 
what ratio home consumption bears to export. All these are important questions, 
that must be studied if practically useful knowledge is to be assimilated. 
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4 PREFACE 

A due sense of perspective has dictated that the staple commodities which 
direct the world's commerce should receive that greater share of attention which 
would be impossible were any exhaustive treatment of the countless products of 
many lands to be attempted. The salient and vital facts which concern man's 
activities are, after all, but few in number. 

The merely geographical order, which is necessary in treating of the physical 
and political aspects of the countries of the world, has here yielded place to a 
treatment of them in the order of the importance of their existing commerce with 
the United States. The industries and commerce of our own country receive, for 
obvious reasons, much fuller consideration than is given to those of any other 
country; and following this chapter, in their order, are the chapters on Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Brazil, etc. In each of these the colonies and the home 
country are appropriately brought together. 

To teachers using this book, I would recommend frequent reference to descrip- 
tive geography, and the bringing to the notice of classes, articles from the current 
press bearing upon commerce, the chief productions of the world, and allied topics. 

Brief, but comprehensive review chapters on mathematical, physical, and de- 
scriptive geography are given, so that the foundation-work for the study of Commer- 
cial Geography may be well laid. 

In connection with the text, and in smaller type, are presented interesting 
details, containing information, not so much for memorizing, as to illustrate the 
current lesson. This feature, serving as it does to separate the essential from 
the non-essential, will at once commend itself to the class-teacher. 

Geography, both political and commercial, has been changing materially during 
the closing years of the century, so that it has seemed best to thoroughly revise this 
work to agree with the latest available statistics and conditions of trade. 

Attention is called to the fact that since the first edition of this work was issued 
the United States has taken the lead among nations in the production of coal, steel, 
and iron, in addition to her former and continued preeminence in the production 
of cotton and food products. 



JOHN N. TILDEN. 



Peekbkill, N.Y., 
July, 1900. 
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NOTE UPON THE EEFERENCE CHART. 



To THB Teacher: 

The Chart with which this book opens has been prepared as a supplement to the maps that ai;e 
interspersed in tlie text, in order to afiford in one view a comprehensive idea of the world's commer- 
cial activities, and especially for purposes of reference in the study of International as distinguished 
from internal trade. 

The Chart having been examined, and explained in the light of the color-key which accom- 
panies it, certain general features will at once suggest themselves, upon which oral instruction may 
from time to time be given. 

The devices of coloring are such as to make it plainly apparent — 

1. That man's activities as a whole are largely determined for him by his physical surround- 
ings: thus: 

2. That his labors in production are mainly restricted to the land surface of the globe; that 
is, to about one-fourth of its area; 

3. Tliab this fourth lies mainly in the Northern Hemisphere; 

4. That man's energies are further limited by temperature, this in turn depending upon alti- 
tude as well as latitude, and modified by trade-winds and ocean currents; 

5. That the most active industries are as yet confined to about one-seventh of the earth's 
land surface, lying in the temperate zones of Europe and North America; and 

6. That the latitude of this field is higher in Europe than it is in America. 

The people of the world seeking fertfle lands and easy means of communication have found 
both in the great river-basins, as in China, India, Egypt, and our own Central States. The rich soil 
of these great basins is the deposited washings from the higher lands. These higher lands accord- 
ingly tend everywhere to become less and less productive. The Amazon basin has climatic condi- 
tions'which, though favorable to vegetable life, unfit it to be the seat of an industrial civiIiz.ation. 
Hence it is but thinly peopled. In another equatorial land, that of the upper Congo, the conditions 
are far better, owing to altitude and a more even distribution of rainfall. In this newly explored 
area a dense savage population is already giving way before the encroachments of Europeans. 

The amount and regularity of rainfall is everywhere a condition upon which food production 
largely depends. The regions of Africa, Australia, and southwestern Asia shown in white upon the 
Chart are desert and unproductive mainly because they are rainless. 

Such questions as: 

Why is the interior of the Australian continent undeveloped ? 

What region of Asia is naturally rich, but backward in intemationtU trade, and why ? of Africa ? of South 
America ? of Canada ? 

What reason can you give why maritime commerce had its beginnings in Southern Europe ? 

On what ocean is commerce most active, and why ? 

Where are the principal railway systems of the world ? 

In what grand divisions are the great manufacturing centres ? 

Locate the principal agricultural areas of the Northern Hemisphere : 

These and the cognate questions which they will suggest must exelte in the minds of students 
that interest which is everywhere the best aid to good teaching. 

At the several stages of progress General Reviews, as a test of the pupil's acquirement, should 
be founded on this Chart to show [1] what and where the principal natural resources of the world 
are; [2] what the great raw staples are, whence they are derived, and where, and for what manu- 
factured products they are exchanged, and [3] what proportion of trade, when considered by 
countries, is domestic, foreign, by land, by water. 

The subject of Commercial Gecigraphy readily lends itself to such supplementary discursive 
treatment as can, in the judgment of the teacher, be suitably given to It at the successive stages. 
For the life of man, everywhere and at all times, has a direct bearing and depnendence upon produc- 
tion and trade. We have as yet but touched upon the possibilities of production. The science that 
has restocked exhausted fishing-grounds in river, lake, and bay, will one day teach us to levy at will 
upon the inexhaustible food-supply of the deep seas. The science which long since prescribed the 
rotation of field-crops Is already busy with the reclamation of desert lands by forestry and irrigation. 
Science, utilizing the wondrous fecundity of animate nature, enables us to multiply beeves, while 
flesh-eating animals, our rivals for this kind of food, are exterminated; and teaches us to plant 
trees for fruit and shade where our ancestors with less forethought felled them for firewood. 

11 While in our rapidly progressive time the human family is ever acquiring greater mastery over 
tores and forces of nature, it is interesting, and not profitless, to note and consider the dally 
steps of this progress, and even to speculate upon the industrial future of the race. 
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INTIODUCTIO 



CONDENSED REVIEW C F MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND 
POLITJiCAL GEOGRAPHY' 

OEOOBAPHY is a description of the earth, its suiface, inhabitants, and pro- 
ductions. 

Mafhematical Oeography treats of the earth in its fofm, size, and motions, of the 
methods of measuring its surfaceJand of the ways in whi< h the surface is represented. 

Phyncal Oeography is a description of the earth'sl surface, of its plants, ani- 



mals, and minerals, of the land, 
Political Oeography is a des 

those nations, their occupations I 
Cominercial Oeography treat] 

of their distribution, of the rout 



le currents of the ocean, the winds, and the climate. 

ription of the nations/ of the world, the people of 
ind their forms of government. 

of the resources and productions of the earth, and 
!S of commerce, and of /markets and manufactures. 




MATHEMATICAL GEODRAPHY 

A circle is a plane figure 
bounded by a curved line, ev( ry 
point of which is equally distant 
from the centre. I 

^circumference of a circl^ is 
the curved line that boundsl it. 
The circumference is itself oiten 
called a circle. I 

A diameter of a circle is a 
straight line which passes through 
its centre, and terminates ap op- 
posite points of the circumfeijence. 

A radios of a circle i is a 
straight line drawn from thp cen- 
tre to the circumference. 

Every circle is divided i^to 360 
equal parts, called degrees [^). /Degi*ees 
are subdivided each into sxniy \minuUn 
('), and eacli minute into sixty seconds 

('')♦ or one-tliirty-six liundredtli of a degree. One-fourtli df the circumference of a circle is an arc 
of 90°. Such an arc is subtencfed by a right angle. An angf e is measured by the number of degrees 

in the arc that subtends it. 
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every point of which is 



A sphere is a body bounded bjjr a curved surf a 
equally distant from a point within chlled the centre. 

A hemisphere is half a sphere. | 

A diameter of a sphere is a ^raight line passi jig through its centre, and 
terminated by its surface. ( 

The axis of a sphere is the dianieter on which it m ay be supposed to revolve. 

The poles of a sphere are the extremities of its ax i 

A spheroid is a body nearly sphierical. 

An oblate spheroid is produced .When a spheroid is flattened at tho poles. 

A great circle of the earth is o^ie that divides it ii to two equal parts. 

A small circle is one that divic^es the earth into tvio unequal parts. 




•Halt and M*ridi«nt. 

FOBK OF THE EARTH. — In shape the earth closely resembles an oblate 
spheroid. This has been proved in several ways. 

1. Navigators have sailed around it. 

2. During a lunar eclipse, wheq the earth is between the moon and the sun, the 
shadow of the earth cast on the mooln is always circular. 

3. As a vessel approaches land, ^he topmast is first seen, then the lower sails, 
and finally the hull of the vessel. | 

4. The horizon from every poirjt of view is circular. In ascending from the 
surface of the earth the horizon constantly enlarges. 

6. When a straight line is surveyed upon any plane surface, the earth curves 
away from the line. Civil engineers, !in constructing ditches and canals, must make 
allowance for this curvature, or at i^o very great distance excavations would run 
out at the surface of the earth. At the distance of one mile the curvature is eight 
inches, at two miles thirty-two inches, at three miles seventy-two inches. 

Rule : Square the distance in mihs. Two-thirds of this is the curvature in feet. 
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SIZE OF THE EARTH. — This diameter of the earth is nearly 18,000 miles. The 
polar diameter is about twenty-six miles shorter than the equatorial diameter. 

The cironmference of the eanth is nearly 25,000 miles. 

The area of the earth is aboAt 197,000,000 square miles. 

The distance from the earth po the sun is about 92,000,000 milis. It is estimated 
to be about 93,000,000 miles in simmer, and 90,000,000 in winter. 

HOTIOHS OF THE EABTHJ — The earth has two motions, it rotates on its axis,, 
causing the succession of day ana night. This is called the daili or diurnal motion. 
The earth moving in its orbit, or [path around the sun, completes 



the 

the 

lirec- 



3654 days, a period called a yeaif. 

DIRECTIOHS OH THE 

star called the north or pole b 
north pole ; the opposite pole 
south pole. Every direction fro| 
north pole is south, and every 
tion from the south pole is north, 

North is the direction along the 
earth's surface towards the north 
pole. South is the direction towards 
the south pole. Facing the (north, 
the direction on the right Hand is 
east; that on the left han 
These four points are calli 
cardinal points, 

Midway between north 
is northeast; between soi 



This is the earth's yearly or c nnual motion, 



,TH'8 8UEFACE.— The eartl 



's axis points to a 
The pole of the earth nearest this star is the 



revolution in about 



, west, 
d the 



d east 
h and 
north 
tween 
These 




east is southeast; betweeij 
and west is northwest ; 
south and west is southwestJ 
are called semi-cardinal points. 

For ascertaining directions at M«rjn«ri ^o 

sea an instrument called the mariner's compass is used. Ill consists of a circular 
card, on which are marked the cardinal points, with their twenty-eight subdivisions, 
and to which is attached a jmagnetic needle. The needle, balanced on a pivot so as 



M«rin«r's Compass. 



to swing freely, indicates 



To " box a compass " \\\ to name its points in order. 



le direction of the north and souph poles.^ 



^ The compass-needle doei not point exactly north and south. A.'t different localities it varies 
from a few minutes of arc to nore than ninety degrees. Along the Jltlantlc coast of the United 
States the variation does not ejceed eight or ten degrees west of north; along the Pacific coast it 
varies from fifteen to twenty degrees east of north. Along a line drkwn from Savannah, Ga., to 
Detroit, Hich*, the variation is almost nothing ; midway between New York and Liverpool it is 
Dearly thirty-five degrees west. , ' 

The Chinese were familiaf with the properties of the lodestone Irom very early times, but the 
magnetic needle was little knovrn to Western nations till the fourteen tih century. Before that time 
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the 



They mark distances north 
poles of the earth and are 



taken as a standard. 

A meridian is half a meridian 



tes at the poles. 

h, making an angle of 23^^ 

one-half its surface is illnmi- 
le illuminated portion is called 
fore a great circle, and moves 



dBCIiES OF THE EAETH. — Circles of the earth /sire imaginary lines passing 
around it. On maps and globes they are real lines. 

The equator is a great circle passing east and west ai*ound the earth at a distance 
midway from the poles. It divides /the earth into northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. The equator passes througp Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Celebes, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Zanzibar, Soudan, and Lowdr Guinea. 

Parallels -are small circles parallel to the equator., 
or south from the equator. 

Meridian circles are great circles/ passing through 
perpendicular to the equator. ThejJ mark distances e^st or west of some meridian 

pircle, and termina 

The ecliptic is a great circle paissing around the ( 
with the equator. | 

As the earth turns on its axis | from west to east] 
nated at one time by the sun. The| boundary line of i 
the circle of illumination^ or dai/ circle. It is ther 
from east to west as the day advances. 

The Tropic of Cancer is a sm/all circle, 23^'' north of the equator. 

The Tropic of Capricorn is aj small circle 23^'' s>uth of the equator. 

The Arctic Circle is a small cikle 23^'' from the lorth pole. 

The Antarctic Circle is a small circle 23^"^ from ;he south pole. 

The distance of the Arctic circle prom the equator is 4,6i)5 common miles. 

LATmrDE AND LOHOITin^E. — The location of a place on the earth's surface 
is determined by its distance fro^ two fixed lines perpendicular to each other. The 
equator is taken as one of the liijies ; a standard meridian as the other. 

Latitude is distance north or! south of the equat or, measured in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds. Places are in nortjh or in south lati ude according as they are north 
or south of the equator. Places on the equator ha re no latitude. 

The length of a degree of} latitude is 60 geographical or nautical miles, and 
averages about 69 common or statute miles. 

The length of a degree of latitude varies. The 1 lattening of the earth at the poles 
causes the length of a degree to increase as we go from the equator toward the poles. 
The length of a degree of latituie varies, therefore, from 68.7 to 69.4 statute miles. 

All places situated on the sime parallel have tlie same length of day. 

Longitude is the distance (i i degrees, minutes, and seconds) east or west of an 
established meridian. The longitude of any place on the prime meridian is 0. 

Longitude is measured 18C° east or west of the prime meridian.^ The prime 



sable 



tlie roost extended voyages made by 
of Good Hope. To a great extent, t)iese 
mariner's compass navigators were 
of discovei-y speedily followed. The 
also greatly contributed to the precision 

^ For the convenience of navigators 
QP to 360® E., instead of 180° E. or W 



European sailors were tli^se 
were coastwise ^ 
to make bolder ventures, 
improved chronometer 
and safety of nioderi i 
and astronomers, tl 
, is becoming very com 



to the East Indies, around the Cape 
!s; but with the introduction of the 
and the great historic ocean voyages 

flow carried by all sea-going ships has 
navigation. 

e custom of estimating longitude from 

uon. 
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meridian — that of Greenwich — is the lieridiaii from which longifeude is now almost 
universally reckoned. 

From the equator, where the lengtW of a degree of longitude iis 69.164 miles, the 
degree lessens in length to the poles, where the value becomes zero. It is seen that 
the spheroidal form of the earth causes ithe length of a degree of iojigitude to depend 
upon the latitude. 

A degree of longitude at flie equator measures 60J&4 nicies. 
At lat. 



At \9Xmr 



lat. 5° . 


. 68.901 miles 


10° . 


. 68.117 " 


** 15° 


. 66.821 " 


*» 20° 


. . 65.014 *' 


«4 25° 


. 62.718 " 


" 30° 


. 59.947 " 



55.714 mllei 


At 


lat 


65° . 


. saSlfi miles 


m.^m '' 




\.l 


W . 


. 23.725 '' 


48.1JS2 ** 




'1 


75« . 


. n.tts? '* 


44.545 '' 




1 


&P . 


. lt.W9 ** 


mr,m ** 




1 


85*' . 


, 6.048 *' 


34.GU9 ** 




1 


S8^ . 


. 1.311 '* 



O.U iJiiles. 



ZONES. 



girdle. The tropics and polar circles divide 



■A zone is a belt o 
the earth's surface into five zone 

The Torrid Zone lies betwei 
the tropics. It is 47° wide. 

The Horth Temperate Zone 
between the Tropic of Cancer qfnd 
the Arctic Circle. It is 43° wi( 

The South Temperate Zone 
between the Tropic of Capricorn knd 
the Antarctic Circle. It is 43° wida 

The Horth Frigid Zone exdbnds 
from the north pole to the Arctic 
Circle. It is 23^° wide. 

The South Frigid Zone expends 
from the south pole to the Ant/arctic 
Circle. It is 2^° wide. 

SEASOHS. — In each d£ the 
Temperate zones there are four sea- 
sons, — spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter. The change of seasons on 

the earth is caused by the revolution of the c^arth fdDout the sun, the rotation on 
its axis, the inclination of thle axis to the plane of f he eeliptiCj luul the constant 
parallelism of the earth's axife to itself. 

If the earth had motion in Its orbit alone, iln^n- uoiild Im hni two ^(^ason^^j — suiiinii?r and 
winter. If the earth's axis wera perpendicular to thr plan J of the poliptU.% tht^re wi>u]d b<^ no 
change of seasons. If the eartii's axis were in ihc f>Line bf thp ecliptic, IhiTe would be two 
summers and two winters in the jequatorial re^lori8. for i^ieh jpaasage of the earth tInoughoiiL ita 
orbit. 

It will be seen that theltwo motions of the eartii and tlie incli tuition of its axis 
to the plane of the ecliptic,|together with the unchiinging direction oi the axis, are 
the causes of the four seasons of the Temperate zoi/es* 




nas, Tropics, etc. 
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The seasons of the Temperate 
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zones are not /all of the same length. This is 
due to the elliptical form of the earth's orbit. The earth is distant from the sun 
about 93,000,000 miles in summerJ and about 901000,000 miles in winter. In the 
North Temperate Zone, spring hag ninety -three pays; summer, ninety-three days; 
autumn, ninety days ; and winter, eighty-nine days. 

The summer days increase in length as we go frdm the equator toward tlie poles. The 
following table exhibits the length of tfe longest day ir/ the different latitudes: — 

Lat. 



3 polar circle 



At the Equator 


. 12 hours 


Lat. 10° . . 


. 12.7 " 


" 20° . . 


. 13.3 " 


At the Tropics 


. 13.5 " 


Lat. 30° . . 


. 14.0 " 


"86° . . , 


. 14.6 " 



15/0 hours 


Lat. 67i° . . . 


. 1 month 


lae " 


** 60i° . . . 


. 2 months 


ie.3 " 


" 73.:5° . . . 


. 3 " 


r .3 " 


" 78.3° . . . 


. 4 " 


1 .7 " 


"84° ... 


. 5 " 


2.0 " 


At the north pole 


. 6 " 




Projection. 



The earth's surf ice is usually represented by globes 



GLOBES AND MAPS.— 

and maps. 

A terrestrial globe is a sm^U sphere, the sujrface of which represents the surface 
of the earth. 

A map is a representatioii of the whole or 
a plane. 

A map projection is a metiod of representing the earth's surface on a plane. 

method of map-d 
■ joints on the lane i 



Mercator*8 projection is a 
whom the relative position of 



of a part of the earth's surface on 



than the contour of the coast-Jine. On Mercatc 
are represented as at right anjjles to one anothe 



awing for the use of navigatore, to 
and the sea is of greater importance 
r's maps the meridians and parallels 
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A scale of miles furnishes a unit of comparison for distances as show^ on the map and for the 
corresponding actual distances on the earth's surface. A scale of miles cannot be used on either a 
Mercator's projection or an ordinary map of /a hemisphere, inasmuch as aiich maps are distorted in 
all parts except along the equator. Most of jthe maps in atlases are drawn on a conic, polyconic, 
or Bonne's projection. A scale of miles is f/ilrly accurate on any one of ^hese. 

The parallels of latitude are Numbered on the side diargins of maps. The 
meridians of longitude are numberea at the top and the bottpm margins. 

The day conventionally begins at 18(nlongltude, and this meridiaiy is the one from which eveiy 
date Is reckoned. The first day of the weik, Sunday, is reckoned from/this meridian. It is Sunday 
«ast of the meridian 180^ ; it is Monday wfest of It. In sailing westward a day is lost, and in sailing 
eastward a day is gained. Navigators, tlJerefore, make the necessary correction to avoid confusion 
in keeping their log-books. Formerly, aA arbitrary line was used, cailed the Sunday line, or inter- 
national date line; but its use has been gjiven up by navigators, and t^at of the exact meridian, the 
180th, has been adopted. 



QUESTIONS 



of/ 



Define the term geography. What is physical 
geography ? — mathematical geograrmy ? — po- 
litical geography ? Define the term jbommerclal 
geography. 

Name the various parts of a cihble, and de- 
scribe them severally. How many /degrees in a 
half circle? — in a quadrant? H6w many de- 
grees in the arc extending from th^ horizon half 
way to the zenith ? 

Name the various parts of a 
scribe them. Which circles 
flattened, and therefore mathei 
feet? [Ana. — All those wh( 
north and south.] Which cii 
are perfect cii*cles ? [Ana, — 
direction is east and west.] 
circle? [Ana. — A great circl 
one that divides it into equal 
may it be defined? [Ana. 
whose plane lies any di&un 
Which of the east and west 
is a great circle ? 

What is the form of th< 
known that the earth is an 

What is the earth*s dii 
ence ? — area ? — distance f ^ 

What is the diurnal motii 
annual motion ? 

What is the mariner* s 
show ? For what is it usej 
'* boxing the compass " ? 

What is the equator ? What are the parallels ? 
What are meridian circles ? — meridians ? What 
is calculated from meridi|ins ? What from paral- 



phere, and de- 
fthe earth are 
Aatically imper- 
^e direction is 
of the earth 
i\\ those whose 
^hat is a great 
of the earth is 
arts.] How else 
^As any circle in 
ter of the earth.] 
circles of the earth 

' earth? How is it 
blate spheroid ? 
Qeter ? — circumfer- 

i the sun ? 
1 of the earthi ? — the 

apass ? What does it 
I ? What is meant by 



nd define other important circles 



^y seasons are there in the North 
one I How is the change of seasons 



lels ? Name 
of the earth. 

What is lati£ude ? — longitude ? What places 
are in latitucfe 0^ ? What can you say of the 
width of a degree of latitude ? — of the length of 
a degree of longitude ? 

How many/ zones are there ? Name and define 
them. 

How mai^ 
Temperate j 
caused ? 

By whati means is the surface of the earth 
ordinarily Represented ? What is Mercator's pro- 
jection ? 

What no/eridian of longitude is frequently used 
for reckoning the beginning of the day ? 

What points on the earth's surface are nearest 
the centre of the earth? [Ana. — The poles.] 
What is jthe greatest longitude a place can have ? 
[Ana. -^ISQP.] What places are in longitude 
0^? wiiat is the basis of a geographical mile? 
[Ana. -I- One minute of longitude at the equator.] 

Given the longitude of any two places, how 
do we reckon the difference in time ? [Ana. — 
Since the earth rotates upon its axis In twenty- 
four liours, and since its girth has 360 degrees 
of longitude, it is plain that 15 degrees of longi- 
tude/are equal to one hour of time (380-r24= 
15), and that one degree of longitude is equal to 
fouD minutes of time, and one minute of longi- 
tudA is equal to four seconds of time. Multiply- 
ing/the difference in degrees of any two places by 
four must, therefore, give us the difference of 
time stated in minutes.] 
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PHYSICAL/ GEOGRAPHY 



Ever since the first'iMd appearect above the waters Uiat once covered the whole 
eartl^the surface has been tHKlergoiag great changes. The fitting of the outer crust 
about a^l^inking interior has nmisft it in places high^bove the sea, raising it into 
plateaus, andswrinkling it into moo^tains and valleyac As soon as the first mass of 
land was lifteo'aj^ve sea-level the wafc«TS of the atnwsphere began to wear it away 
and carry the detriln^ back to the ocean. >^rost ami heat have crumbled the rocks 
at their surface ; glacifew have/rounded off tnfesjops of the mountains, or scored their 
slopes with deep furrowsXICivers have worn oij^ canons into their beds in one 
place, and have spread the afen^rings about their lo^^ courses, — filling up depres- 
sions, and levelling them into oboad plains./ Turn oihseyes in whatever direction 
we may, there is no part Cft the earm*i^urf^e that has noKbeen worn and changed 
by the action of the w^er ; and the s^hqe forces that we^^^ in operation when 
the North American continent rose outy6f tii^sea are still as zK^tive as they were 
then. 

Physical OeogprajAiy, or Physiography; is the study dK^i'th-sculptur^>sand if we 
are willing to read attentively nature's writing on the leavesS^he great stone book 
we shall find that not only is the distribution of life on the earaisgoverned by the 
laws of physiography, but that every human industry is also rigororaly controlled 
by these laws. ' — ^ 

xr4>ij^^(n^^^,. -^ An elevation of the Atlantic coast plain of the United States one hundred feet \ 
.i/A^^^/7 in extent would destroy nearly every harbor along the coast, and at once crush the 1 
commercial supremacy of this region. A slight change in the direction of the winds / 
might reduce the rainfall of the Mississippi valley one-half, and thereby render it / 
valueless as a grain-producing region. If the mild winds that carry warmth and | 
moisture to Europe were changed so as to blow towards the northwest instead of the I 
northeast the climate of Labrador peninsula would become as mild as that of V 
Virginia, while western Europe would soon be shrouded in ice. The building of the 
Erie canal wrested the commercial supremacy from Philadelphia, and transferred 
it to New York; but the canal could not have been made were it not for the 
natural gap through which Mohawk River flows. So, if we look closely, we shall 
find that every commercial enterprise prospers or fails according as it obeys or 
disobeys natural laws, and that human activities can be intelligently directed only y 
by means of a knowledge of these 4«mw». l-^ti-o 

The ktudyj of physical geography may be divided into thre^ parts, — that of the 
land, thati of tl le water, and ;hat of the atmosphere. / / 11 

The pntir; surface of he earth agg4*egates sjlaout 197,^00,000 squire miUs. 
About three-fourths of the mrface, 144,000,000 sr|!uare mile^, is coveredj by water. 
The portion not so covered, 53,000,000 sqjiiare mile^ in extent^ is land. 
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THE LAND 

According to extent, the lana ia divided into continents and islands ; and the 
surface of each may be diversified by plateaus, mountains, valleys, and plains. 

CONTINENTS. — A continent \i the largest natural division of land. Three con- 
tinents are usually recognized, — t le Eastern (or Eurasian), the Western, and the 
Australian. 

The Eastern Continent consists <|f the grand divisions of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
It embraces more than half the Ian I of the globe. 

The Western Continent includes the grand divisions of North America and 
South America. Its length from north to south is nearly 10,000 miles. 

The Australian Continent indue es Australia and jTasmania, the two being sepa- 
rated by a very shallow, islaud-dott ed strait. 

The two larger continents are )ordered each by 
great distance from their shores. , These, because 
ture to the continents near whicU they lie, are gei 
continents themselves. 



chains of islands situated at no 
)f the similarity of their struc- 
erally regarded as parts of the 



ISLANDS. — An island is a bddy of land entirely surrounded by water. Islands 
differ from continents not only/ in size, but in many instances they differ in 
structure also. They are conveniently classified as continental and oceanic. 

Continental islands are so called because of their similarity of structure to the 
continents near which they lie. They are usually long and narrow in shape,^ and 
their surfaces are commonly nountainous or rugged. In many instances they 
lie parallel to the coast, or else extend in a long jhain in line with a projecting 
peninsula. The Aleutian Islands, the West Indies, and the chain bordering the 

pies. 



ly the higher cresi s of partly submerged mountain 



eastern coast of Asia, are exam] 

Continental islands are usua 
chains. 

Oceanic islands are situated kt a considerable jiistance from any large body of 
In a few instances they aie isolated, and usuilly they are small in size. Gen- 
volcanic rock risir g precipitously above the surface 
Mayen, the Berinudas, and Ascension Island are 



land. 

erally they are rugged masses of 

of the water. St. Helena, Jan 

examples. 

By far the greater number ot oceanic islands. 
Ocean. Here they are ranged in chains having 
and in nearly every instance the r are covered witl 
appear to be mountain-ranges riiti ng from the surf^ 

An archipelago is a cluster bf islands. The 
and that north of North Amerioa are examples. 



lowever, are found in the Pacific 
northwest and southeast trend, 
growths of coral. These islands 
5e of a submarine plateau, 
mp of islands in the iEgean Sea 



1 Such chains of islands should 
and that are situated at no great disti 
the action of rivers which carry thcjir 
sediment shore waitl. 



not be confounded wfth the low spits that border coast plains, 

nee from tlie latter, /islands of this cliaracler are formed by 

sediment to the se|i, and by the waves which push back the 
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FOKMS OF COAST. — A coast i^ the laud bordering on the sea, or on any other 
large body of water. A shore is the /line where the lland and water meet. 

A cape is a point of land extending into the s( a. Small peninsulas are some- 
times called capes, as, for instance, Cape Ann and Cape May. 

A promontory is a high, rocky cape. Gibraltar Point Conception, and Cape of 
Good Hope are examples. Promoptories furnish good locations for lighthouses. 
This is especially true when the prpmontory is at tl e angle of a sharp bend of the 
coast. I 

The terms hook, bill, head, point, mull, naze, a nd nose, are also used to desig- 
nate capes, as — Sandy Hook, Portland Bill, Dunn it Head, Point Barrow, Mull of 
Kintyre, the Naze, the Nose, etc. ' 

A peninsula is a body of lanfi extending into the sea and neai'ly surrounded 
by water. Florida, Italy, and Lo\ter California are examples. 

An isthmus is a narrow ne^k connecting tv o larger bodies of land. The 
Isthmus of Panama is an examj^le. 



The sand-bars formed along t]ie Coast by the combine /^ 
.are called spits. In form a spit may beia cape, a long and 
.Sandy Hook, on the coast of New Jersey, is an example. 



u action of waves, currents, and tides 
island, a peninsula, or a ** book." 



• BELIEF FOKMS OF LAWI^. — The surface of the land is diversified by 
plateaus and plains, mountains and valleys, hills and dales. 

A plateau is any high suriace of considerable extent. It may be level, or 
rugged, or mountainous. The region west of the Vlissouri Eiver, called the Plains, 
is a plateau. Mexico is a plateau, and the vast aiea surmounted by the Himalaya 
and Kuen-Lun mountains is also an excellent example. 

Small, flat-topped plateaus ajre commonly called table-lands, or mesas. 

A plain is a level, or nearly* level, tract of land at no great elevation above the 
:8ea. Siberia and Russia form a ]irast plain. The cimtral part of North America and 
of South America are also examples. 

Plains are variously named. , In the central United States they still retain the 
nsime prairies given them by thelearly French explorers. Along the south Atlantic 
coast they were formerly called] savannahs, a naiie still perpetuated in a city of 
Georgia. In South America the "plains of the Orinbco are called llanos ; the forest- 
covered basin of the Amazon, silvis ; and the grassy plains of La Plata (Plate) River, 
pampas. 

There is no dividing-line of elevation between plateaus and plains. In popular use the 
quality of levelness is usually associateil with plains, whether high or low. 

In physical geography plains are sometimes designated by such features as describe their 
origin or formation. Thus, a coast-pluin is one formed o: the detritus brought down from the 
steep slopes of mountain-ranges, and deposited along the sliores of the sea. The Atlantic coast- 
plain is an example. A marine plain i$ an old sea-bed that '. las been elevated above sea-level. The 
upper part of the Mississippi valley is in example. An alli vial plain is one that has been formed 
by the deposition of silt from flowing water. Alluvial plains, of wliich the lower Mississippi valley 
is an example, are situated along the courses of rivers. A food-plain is that part of a river-valley 
that is covered at times of very high Water. The bottom-la ids of the Mississippi are an example. 
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,ta which form the outer 



e Alps, there is a complex 

I been worn away, leaving a 
fountains are an example, 
aed by the unequal wearing 



A mountain-range is a fold or wrinkle in the stri 
layers of the earth's crust. | 

Sometimes the range consists of a single fold ; in soijie instances, as in the Jura 
Mountains, there are several folds; in sjcill others, as in 
crumpling of strata. | 

In many instances the upper layerte of the fold hav( 
series of parallel upturned edges. Tpe Appalachian 
the ranges of which, in nearly every c|ise, are ridges for] 
of the upper strata. 

The highest part of a mountain-rdnge is called its iummit, or crest ; any part of 
the crest considerably higher than the average elevation of the range is a peak ; the 
hilly country at the base of a range i^ called the foothill, or piedmont region, 

A mountain system embraces all the ranges and ridges belonging to the same 
elevation. Thus, the western highlan is of North America form the Bocky-Mountain 
system. 

A valley is the depression between parallel ranges or ridges. The Shenandoah 
valley in Virginia, and the Sacramei ito-San-Joaquin /\ralley of California, are exam- 
ples. 

A transverse valley — that is, al valley crossint a range — is called a pass, 
or gap. Fremont Pass in the Rocky Mountains, land Delaware Water-gap, are 
examples. Passes and valleys haviig precipitous ^ides are usually called cartons. 

Passes and gaps are of the greatest importai 
that they afford the only feasible locj .tions for rail 
transportation. The commercial supremacy of Ne 
degree to the Mohawk Water-gap. Khyber Pass 
door between India and Europe. For want 
European railway companies have b^n compelle 
reach Italy. 

A divide is a ridge of land that separates 
Height of Land in Minnesota separates the 
Arctic drainage. A divide is some|;imes called 

There is a prevalent belief that niqun tain-ranges 
seldom the case. The Appalachian, Rocky, and Himali 
rivers which flow through the entire moufntain mass 
rivers are older than the mountain-ranged, and while tl 
deepened their channels Just as rapidly. ' 

A basin is the territory drainedjby a river or/ by a lake, each with its tributaries. 

A volcano is an opening in th^ earth's crvkt, from which steam, various other 
gases, and molten rock are ejected.j 

In most instances the ejected baterial fori^s a cone-shaped mountain, which is 
also called a volcano. At the top iof the volcanic mountain there is usually a cup- 
shaped depression called the crater. In some pstances the crater is a deep pit in 



of 



e commercially, from the fact 

ys, canals, and other routes of 

York City is due in no small 

n Afghanistan is the key to the 

another Brenner pass, several 

to tunnel the Alps in order to 

jacent river basins. Thus, the 
ississippi from rivers that have 
watershed,^ 

re always Important divides. This is 

a mountains are each pierced by large 

he explanation lies in the fact that the 

latter were being elevated, the former 



^ In engineering science a watershed is not a divide, but the area or basin drained by a river. 
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With few exceptions volcaiibes are situated near the sea or one of 



a high plateau, 
its arms. 

Volcanic ashes consist of lava so finely dividefi that it may b^ blown a long distance with the 
wind. The alleged smoke of an eruption is merelyja dense cloud 6t steam, while of fire or flames 
there are none. Nearly all the sulphur of commcrpe is obtained from the ci'aters of volcanoes, and 
the greater part of the borax used in the arts is olpiined from tlije hot mineral springs which are 
found in volcanic regions. 

Elevations of land are measured from/mean tide setirlevel. 

The highest peak of the United States is pribably Mount St(. Elias, 10,500 feet. The crests of 
the Rocky-Mountain system vary between 10,000/and 14,000 feetJ Most of the Great Central Plain 
is less than 1,000 feet high. The greater extent /of the Appalachian system is less tlian 2,000 feet 
high. The highest peak on the earth is probablr Mount Everest/ 29,000 feet in altitude. The crest 
of the Himalaya Mountains varies between 20,010 and 20,000 fe 

The deepest known depression beloy searlevel is jfhe Ghor in Asia Minor. Lake 
Tiberias is over 600 feet, and the surf Ace of Dead Sea 1,300 feet, below sea-level. 
The Caspian Sea is the lowest part of me largest depression known. Its surface is 
84 feet below the ocean. There are peveral small/ depressions in Africa, and a 
number in the United States. In the 1; itter the principal ones are Death Valley and 
the sink of San Felipe, both of which are in Califopia. Nearly one-third of The 
Netherlands has been reclaimed from tl le sea. 



A desert is a rainless region, or 
support more than a scanty vegetation, 
watered by springs, and therefore fertil e. 

A desert is barren for lack of wati 



)ne in whicti the rainfall is insufficient to 
In nearly eirery desert there are small areas 
Such spats are called oases, 
4r only. Thi surface may be level, or rugged, 
or mountainous. Vegetation is limited to a few ppecies of plants, or it may be 
absent altogether. For want of it the/surface soil &s always more or less pulverized, 
and shifting dunes are commonly a marked feature of desert regions. For this 
reason there has arisen the prevalent lielief that tlie soil of deserts is sandy. As a 
matter of fact, true sand is of rare occurrence in ipem. Because of the absence of 
water and vegetation, a desert region of considerable extent is a greater impedi- 
ment to commerce than a high and rugged mountain-range. 



TME WATEI 



Water covers about 144,000,0< 
three-fourths of the whole. A smal 
water resting in depressions of thi 
The great body of salt water above jbhe surface o: 
the Sea. 



square miles of the earth's surf ace, ■*— nearly 

portion of tpis consists of small bodies of fresh 

land, or Soiling in channels over the surface. 

which the continents rise is called 



DIVISIOHS OF THE SEA. -|- For convenifence the sea is divided into five 
oceans. The arms of the latter aire seas, gulfs, pays, straits, and sounds. 

division of ,'the Sea. The five oceans are : the 



An ocean is the largest natura 
Pacific, Atlantic, Indian, Antarctic 



and Arctic. I 
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The Mediterranean, Black, 
Hudson Bay 



A ''sea*' ^ is a nearly land-locked arm oi an ocean, 
and Red seas are examples. 

A golf or bay is an arm of an ocean/ extending into the l^nd. 
and the Gulf of Mexico are examples. 

A small bay is called a bight. A very widfe river-mouth formed bV the action of tides is 
an estuary, as, for instance, Delaware Bay. An Anlet nearly cut ofif fronr the sea by bars or spits 
is sometimes called a lagoon, A deep l)ay formed in rocky shores by the action of ice is sometimes 
called a JJord, There is no particular distinction between the terms gulfjaind bay, 

A strait is a narrow passage that coniiects two larger bodies of water. Bering 
Strait and the Strait of Gibraltar are examples. 

This word is also commonly used in thef plural number; both Ahe Strait of Gibraltar and 
Florida Strait are frequently spoken of as *7the Straits.'' A wider passage of no considerable 
length is usually called a channeL A body of /water between a chain/ of islands and the mainland 
is often called a sound. A strait is also culed a gut, as the gut/ of Canso, Hellgate (formerly 
horW-gaiy the *' whirling " strait), CvLitegaty etc. The terms minch 4nd belt are also used. 



— The waterb of the Sea are in constant 

ingly tossed by 'jv'aves, and blown hither and 

nt circulation. 

waves, currents, and tides. 

constant. Tides are regular 



dRCXFLATIOH OF OCEAV W A! 

motion. Not only is the surface unci 

thither in drifts, but the whole mass jbf water is in com 

The agents by which this circulation is effected 
Waves are caused by the winds. Th*y are irregular bi 
and periodical. Currents are regular and constant. 

A wave consists of the alternade rising and falling of a mass of water. Most 
of the alterations of the coast of a/body of land are caused by waves. Waves forty 
or fifty feet high have been observed, but they are oi unusual occurrence. 

Tides consist of the passage, /twice a day, of i wave of water formed by the 
attraction of the sun and the moo 

The advance of the wave is ca[lled the rising o^ flood tide ; the recession of the 
wave, the djib tide. When sun, m6on, and earth aiie in line the tides are unusually 
high, and are called spring tides. When their Position forms a right angle the 
waves are less marked, and are /then called neaip tides. At such times there are 
theoretically four tides each dav, — two caused /by the moon, and two by the sun. 
The latter are not well marked, ind are usually disregarded. 

The calculation to find the time pi high tide at anWplace is called the establishment of its port. 
High tide at any place occurs fifty minutes later each day. Ordinarily the difiference between high 
and low tides varies from four to six fe,et, but when /the wave enters a V-shaped estuary it may 
exceed fifty or sixty feet. 

OCEAN CUBSENTS. — Currents are streams of water flowing through the 
ocean. They are caused mainly by the heating and consequent expansion of the 
mass of water in equatorial regions. Their direction is modified by the rotation of 
the earth, by the winds, and by the positioivof the continents. 

^ The use of this term to designate any excep||b the great body of ocean water is unfortunate 
and confusing. It is also very loosely used. Thus, the Caspian and Aral seas are nothinsr more 
than large salt lakes; the Baltic and Adriatic seas /are more properly gulfs; while the North Sea can 
be called a sea only by an efifort ^f imagination. 
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miles broad, and flows west- 

iles a day. To the parting 

m erica are probably due the 

divides near the eastern shores 

an Current, and the Australian 



Some of the water comes from the 



The Equatorial Current is about one thousan( 
ward with a velocity of from twelve to twenty 
of this current at the eastern angle of South 
Gulf Stream and the Brazilian Current. It agai 
of the Old World, forming the Kuto Siwo or Ji 
Current. 

The Onlf Stream is formed near Florida Strait. 
Caribbean Sea through the Yucatan Channel; a pirt comes from the region north of 
the West Indies through the Santarem Channel ; a certain but inconsiderable amount 
comes from the Gulf of Mexico. tN'o part of the stream, however, flows around the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Ofl^ Jupiter InletJ Florida, it has a maximum velocity 
varying from 3" to 5^ miles per hour. North of the Grand Banks it ceases to be a 
definite current, and its waters sjiread out into f fan-shaped drift whose motion and 
direction are governed by the wiujds. 

The Kuro Siwo (black stream), or Japan Current, has neither so large a volume, 
so high a temperature, nor so great a velocity ap the Gulf Stream. 

The drift of this stream is plished against che western shores of North America. 
Contrary tp common opinion, no 'part of this suream enters Bering Sea. 

The Arctic Current consists, of two streams, which, emerging from the Arctic 
.Ocean on opposite sides of Greenland, unite near Cape Farewell. 

These currents meet the Gulf Stream or its /drift ofE the coast of Newfoundland, 
and, it is thought, cause the dense fogs prevalent in that region. 

A feeble current emerges from the Arctic Ocean through Bering Strait. 

The Sargasso Seas are somewhat uncertain areas situated in the regions of calms, 
Because of the freedom of their waters from! disturbance by winds they contain an 
abundance of aquatic plants. < 

In other sheltered regions where these plants tlirive, great quantities are frequently detached 
during storms or high winds, and casjb ashore. Thejashes of the dried plant are the kelp of com- 
merce, from whicli iodine is extracted. 



COHTINEHTAL WATERS.— Enough 
to a depth of nearly four feet. 

Some of this sinks into the porous 
springs. Another part evaporates, and is 

Most of it, however, coUeiits in chai 
and ponds, or else flows back t<^ the sea. 

A lake is a body" of water resting ii 
Sea and Lake Superior are examples. S 
outlets are usually salt. 

Salt lakes derive their sail; from thi 
latter dissolve mineral salts from tin 



rater falls on the laud yearly to cover it 

ul, perhaps reappearing in the form of 
tarried away by the winds, 
lels and, filling depressions, forms lakes 

a depression in the land. The Caspian 
all lakes are called ponds. Lakes without 



streams and inlets that feed them. The 
soil, and the solution flows to the lake. 
The water evaporates, leaving the salt /behind. The Caspian Sea, Dead Sea, and 
Great Salt Lake are notable examples ofl salt lakes. 

A lake basin is the territory drained by the tributaries of a lake. Thus, the 
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basin of the Caspian Sea embraces all/the territory drained by the Volga, the Ural, 
and several other rivers. 

A river is a large stream of watijr flowing through £he land. It may flow into 
another river, into a lake, or directly into the sea. Small streams are called rUXs^ 
rivulets, brooks, and creeks. A river which flows into another is called a tributary, 
affluent, or branch. 

The term creek was formerly used bnly of small tidal Inleti and estuaries of the ocean. It is 
«o used along the coast of Maine at the present time. The Dum:h settlers of New York called such 
Inlets kills. Harlem Kill, Arthur {achfyr or '* after ") Kill, aiid Kill von Kull are examples. 

A river basin is the area or/territory drained by a river. 

A river system embraces thfe main stream with ^11 its tributaries. 



ly of the snow which has fallen 

[)erpetual snow. The ice-stream 

^ few inches to a few feet a day. 

of ice slowly moving down the 



A glacier is a river of ice./ It is formed mair 
or blown into ravines situated/ in the region of 
flows down the ravine at a rate varying from a/ 
In polar regions, glaciers are/ usually vast sheet 
slopes on which they lie. 

Icebergs are formed whe^ a glacier terminatjbs at the sea. Sometimes they are 
detached masses of ice that f&ll from a protrudii^ glacier ; but in general the end of 
the glacier, pushed to some distance into the sea, is broken off and floated away. 

The icebergs of the nortfn Atlantic come mjainly from half a dozen glaciers on 
the west coast of Greenlan|d. From May to ffuly the larger ones drift about the 
Grand Banks, — a danger tp transatlantic steaviers. 



THE ATMOSPHERE 

The atmosphere, or air, is that portion oi the earth which envelops the solid part. 
It consists of a mixture of gases, — mainly nitrogen, oxygen, carbon-dioxide, and 
the vapor of water. Tl]fe two last form ncft more than three or four parts in one 
thousand. 



At the sea-level the air rests upon thi 
pounds on every square inch. Air is hig 
when heated. Warm Air is, therefore, li 

The amount of vater-vapor varies 



earth with an average pressure of 14.7 
ly elastic. Moreover, it increases in bulk 
iter than an equal bulk of cold air. 

latly, increasing when the temperature 



increases, and decreasing when the temperature falls. 



COHSTASTT 

heating of the air ii 
increases in bulk, ar 
by the cold air whic 



. — Wind is ai^ in motion. It is caused by the unequal 
different localitiefe. When at any place the air is heated, it 
therefore becomec lighter. It is consequently pushed upward 
flows in to take ics place. 



All general motions of the atmosphere are due to its heating and expansion in 
equatorial regions./ This causes in ppper regions a movement of air from the 
equator towards th^ poles, and at the pui-face, a counter motion from higher latitudes 
towards the equat 
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r ^"^ In equktorial regions the rotVtion of the earth deflects these currents to the 
^i west, and in\^mperat^atitudes to\he east. -^ 

^The trade-winds prevail in equatorial latitudes. They blow from the north- \ 
East and from the southeast, and are separated by the region of equatorial calms. 
The trade-wind belt, with the intervening calm belt, oscillates north and south with / 
the apparent motion of the sun. / 

The prevailing westerlies, or anti-trade winds, are found in temperate latitudes. / 
rhey blow from the southwest in the 
North Temperate, and from the north- 
west in the South Temperate Zone. 
These winds are not so regular as the 
A trade-winds. They are separated from 
Ithe latter by the cctlms of Cancer and 
/the calms of Capricorn, Their limits 
/also shift with the position of the sun. 
I Monsoons are winds which blow 

(' half the year in one direction, and the 
; other half in an opposite direction. 
They usually prevail on the western 
and southern coasts of continents. 
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Cyclon« Patht 



nrCOHSTAlTT WnrDS. — On the 

land the winds ,'are inconstant and 
irregular; and it' is along trae imme- 
diate coast region: \ only, that tAe trade- 
winds, prevailing westerlies, and mon- 
soons are noticed. 1 

The land-and'Sea breeze is occasion- 
ally observed nesr the shores df large 
bodies of water. This wind ia a sea- 
breeze by day and a land-breeze alb night. 

During the day the earth becomes heated to a higher temperature than the 
water. Th'e air >eing warmed, rises, and the consequent up-draft over the land is 
accompanied by a stiff breeze f roi \ the sea. After sunset these conditions are reversed. 
The land parts wth its heat so leadily that the air resting upon it becomes colder 
and therefore heavier than that over the water, and a land-breeze results. 

A cyclone is a rotatory storm. Cyclones are caused by the overheating of the 
air next the surf ice of the earth. This, after a while, causes an up-draft, towards 
which the wind tlows from all directions. The up-draft is the centre of the cyclone, 
or "storm-centre" towards whifch the wind blows in a spiral, or whirl. In the 
northern hemisphere the whirl islin a direction opposite to that of the hands of a 
watch. In the southern hemispHere it blows with the watch's hands. The path of 
the cyclone is shbwn in the accimpanying diagram. Cyclones of the sea follow 
pretty nearly the tracks of warm bcean currents. 
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The path of the cyclone is usually two6r three thousand niil^ in length; Its breadth several 
hundred miles. The hurricanes of the West Indies and the typhooni of the China Sea are cyclones. 

A tornado is a rotatory storm wHich is prevalent mainly in great plains. The 
path of the tornado rarely exceeds forty or fifty miles in /length, and the destructive 
part of the whirl may be only a few tods in diameter. 

A waterspout is formed when a /tornado passes ovefar a body of water. Water- 
spouts are most prevalent on the oce^n. 

ATHOSPHEBIC HOISTUBE. U Water exists in tttree forms. Below 32"" F. it 
is ice, a solid; between 32° and 212° 'it is a liquid, its! more common form; above 
212° it boils, and becomes a vapor./ A small portion ia always present in the air as 
vapor at all temperatures, howevei/. This vapor is a pa 

The amount of vapor is variable, and depends 
temperature be high, there may b^ as many as 22 grain 
of air. /' 



of the atmosphere. 
|)n the temperature. If the 
of water in every cubic foot 



ins; at 80P, ahout. 11 grains; at 50° 
[grains. If air at &0P be cooled to 



eld in the form of vapor, the 
irill appeal* in the form of dew. 



At lOO'' it will contain about 20 grains; at 90^, about 16 ( 
only 4 grains; and at 32°, the freezing-point of water, scarcely 1 
60°, all the vapor in excess of four graps will be condensed, 

I 

When all the moisture is ijlresent that can be 

air is said to be saturatedy or at Ithe dew-point 

If the temperature fall eve[r so little, the excess 
frost, fog, cloud, rain, snow, or hail. 

CLIMATE. — Climate is tjne condition of a reg on with reference to heat and 
moisture. It is modified mainly by latitude, altitu le, winds, and the position of 
high mountain-ranges. It is aflso modified by the in ilination of the earth's axis, to 
which is due the change of se^ons. 

Latitude modifies the tenjperature of a region. In the Torrid Zone, where the 
sun's rays are practically vertical all the year, the cl imate is warm. Here the only 
seasons are the rainy and the dry. 

In the Temperate zones, where the rays of the i un are more or less oblique, the 
average temperature is considprably lower. Here th( re are alternate periods of warm 
and cold weather, called summer and winter. On w jstern and southern coasts lying 
in the Temperate zones the seasons are also divided! into the rainy and the dry. 

In the Frigid zones, thie cold is intense, andl the seasons consist of a day 
(summer), and a night (winter), each six months inj duration. 

Altitude modifies temperature mainly, but ii also modifies the amount of 
rainfall. I 

The temperature falls, on an average, one degree for every 300 feet of altitude. 
In the North Temperate Zoiie, there is perpetual pnow above the altitude of 12,000 
feet. I 

The limit of perpetual snoW varies greatly. In the northern part of the North Temperate Zone 
it falls to less than 7,000 feet; ih the southern part it is/ above 14,000 feet. It is higher on the 
Pacific than on the Atlantic slope. / 
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The rainfall lessens also with altitude. IfJomparatively little rain or sp<^w falls 
above an altitiide of 12,000 feet. 

Winds affect both temperature and moisture. If the prevaUihg winds are 
ocean winds, theNseasons are usually a rainy ana a dry. In regi^ms swept by ocean 
winds the temperOTire is usually equable, there being compapfitively little diff^nce 
between summer anl^^ winter. The climate of the^ Pacific (Toast of the Uni^ed^^States 
is an example. 

On the contrary, ifUhe prevailing winds are jAid-winds, the rai^all is usually 
distributed throughout the year. There is al^ considerable diff^nce between the 
temperature of winter anoJthat of summe^." 

High monntain-ranges Materially . effect the rai\fall/oi a region, especially 
when they are situated neaX a coast that is swept b^n^ean winds. 

Thus, the Chilian Andes Vising nearly every dy0|) of moisture from the rain- 
bearing winds. The westera^sldoe is deluged witjr'rain, while the eastern receives 
none. / \ .^ \ 

The Sierra N^^ada and Cascade ranges condense theXmoisture of the west 
winds, giving tJi^Pacific slope from 1^5 to 100 inches of rain, w^ile the Great Basin 
receives hardly three inches. 

Australia has no high mountairZ-r^li^e, and for want of it the greater part of 
the continent will always be a desert. 

WEATHER PBEDICTIOgS. — The Weather Bureau of the TTni^d State s, now Jh^^jSUj^i' 
under the control of the T^npnw-mAtif nV Ag a imiif^^^^ ^as organized for the purpose , 

of furnishing warnings with reference to Ct^^w^M^vt^-e^*^ 

1. the approach of storms, 

2. the probabilities of killing frosts, 

3. the probabilities of winds dangerous to navigation, 

4. the approach of floods in rivers, and 
6. the advent of cold-waves. 

The staff of the bureau consists of about eight hundred observers, regular and 
volunteer. 

Twice a day the reports are sent to the main office at Washington from each 
weather station. The observations are made at the same actual time (not meridian 
time) at all the stations, and embrace temperature, height of barometer, direction of 
wind, percentage of cloudiness, humidity, and amount of rainfall. 

The predictions for the succeeding twenty-four hours are based on the fact that 
a storm once formed travels in an eastwardly direction, at a rate that can be esti- 
Ihated with a fair degree of accuracy. 

Most of the storms of the United States may be reduced to one of two tracks. 
Those that originate at the base of, or beyond the Rocky Mountains move east- 
wardly across the continent. Those that originate in the Caribbean Sea or the Gulf 
of Mexico sweep along the Atlantic coast. 

The storm consists essentially of an area of low barometer, towards the centre 
of which the wind blows spirally from all directions. The area of low barometer 
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may, or may not, be accompanied by rain. Almost all the rain falls on the front 
edge of the area of low barometer. 

A storm originating in the west is commonly preceded by an easterly, and clears 
with a westerly wind. The Atlantic coast storms are preceded by a northeasterly, 
and clear wi.th a southwesterly wind. 

A cold-wave occurs when the temperature falls 20° or more. Usually the cold- 
wave is not announced unless the temperature falls below 45°. 

For day signals four flags are used. A square white flag denotes clear or fair 
weather ; a square blue flag, rain. Temperature is indicated by a triangular blue 
flag. This signal placed above the square flag indicates higher temperature ; placed 
below the square flag, lower temperature ; omitted, stationary temperature. A cold- 
wave is indicated by a white flag with a black square in the centre. 



QUESTIONS 

What is said of the changes /that have taken 
place on the face of the earthf? What are the 
active agents that effect these /changes ? What 
woulr} be t)ie result were thie Atlantic coast 
raised one hundred feet? — if the Mississippi 
valley were depressed one thousand feet ? How 
do the laws that underlie piyslcal geography 
affect human industries ? W ^at are the three 
divisions of physical geography ? What part of 
the earth's surface is land ? V 'hat part is water ? 

What does the Eastern coiUnent comprise? 

— the Western? — the Australian? How are 
islands classified ? What is a qontinental island ? 

— an oceanic island? HoW do they differ in 
structure? What is said of the wave-formed 
islands, such as border the ^outh Atlantic and 
6nlf coasts? — of coral islands? What is an 
archipelago ? j 

How is the surface of th0 land diversified? 
What is a plateau ? — a tabl^-land, or mesa ? — a 
plain? What are the varioiis names by which 
plains are designated? What is an alluvial 
plain? — a coast plain? \rhat is said of the 
commercial importance of p isses ? What is said 
of tlie situation of volcanoes with resided to the 
sea? What commercial products are obtained 
from volcanic regions? Fiom what base-level 
are elevations of land mejsured? Name the 
highest peak of North Ame rica. Name several 
important depressions beU w sea-level. What 
depressions of this character in the United 
States? What is a desert? To what causes 
are desert regions due ? 

What are the largest divisions of the Sea 
called? Name them in the i order of their size. 



What three motions/have ocean waters ? What 
are tides ? By what are they caused ? What is 
meant by flood tide ?|— ebb tide ? — neap tide ? 

— spring tide? What is the interval of time 
between successive high tides ? — [Ana, — About 
twelve hours and fif tYminutes.] Name the prin- 
cipal causes of ocean currents. Describe the 
Equatorial current J — the Gulf stream, — the 
Kuro Si wo, or Japan current, — the principal 
Arctic current. Wllat are Sargasso seas ? What 
commercial producf is obtained from floating 
seaweed, and how 1 

Explain how coiitinental waters are derived 
from the ocean, what becomes of the water 
that falls on the land ? Define a lake, — a lake 
basin. Under wliiat circumstances may lakes 
become salt ? Wlmt is a river ? By what names 
are small streams (filled ? What is a river basin ? 

— a river-system ? What is a glacier ? How does 



a glacier resemble 
origin of icebergs 



a river ? What is said of the 
Whence do many of the ice- 
bergs of the nortA Atlantic originate ? 
What is the atii losphere ? Of what gases is it 
t is normally its weight on a 
square inch of si rface ? How does heat affect 
the atmosphere? What is said of the amount 
of water-vapor in the atmosphere ? How is tlie 
direction of the \ rincipal air-currents modified ? 
Describe the tradi-winds. Where are they preva- 
lent ? What is tlieir direction ? Where are the 
belts of prevailiig westerlies ? What is their 
direction ? Whs t is said of the oscillation of the 
various belts oi zones of winds? What and 
where are the various calm-belts ? What are 
monsoons ? In many instances, how are they 
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explained ? In respect to constancy, how do land 
wauls compare with ocean Iwinds ? What are 
land-and-sea breezes? What is a cyclone? 
How do cyclones originate ? What is the direc- 
tion of the path in each hetnisphere ? What is 
the direction of the whirl? What is said of 
the correspondence of cyclone tracks and warm 
ocean currents ? What is a tornado ? — a water- 
spout ? 

What are the three forms in which water may 
exist ? What causes the change from one form 
to another? When is air said to be saturated, 
or at the dew-point ? What results when air is 
cooled below the dew-point ? 



What is climate? By /what is it modified? 
How is climate modified by latitude ? — by alti- 
tude ? — by winds ? — by liigli mountain-ranges ? 
How do the Chilian Andes affect tlie rain-fall of 
Souili America? What/ is the effect of the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges on the rain- 
fall of the Great Basin ?'' 

For what was the We2i^,her Bureau organized ? 
By what department o^ government is it con- 
trolled ? What is meaiit by a storm? What is 
the law of Storms ? jVVhat are the principal 
storm-tracks of the Umted States ? Wliat is a 
cold-wave ? Describe the various day signals, 
and explain how they tare used. 






GEOGRAPHICAL AND POLITICAL DIVISIONS 

The relative position of the continents naturally suggepljs the division of the 
earth into eastern and western hemispheres. 

The Eastern Hemisphere comprises the three grand divisions of the Eastern 
continent, the Australian continent, and a part of the grand division called Oceania. 

The Western HemUphere contains the grand divisions (\i the Western continent, 
and the remaining portjion of Oceania. 

A small part of the pastern continent extends into the Westen^ Hemisphere, and a small part 
of Greenland lies in the Eaateni Hemisphere. 

Each continent is Subdivided into nations or states, and colonies. 

Europe comprises the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, The Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Deniiiark, Norway and Sweden, Spain! Portugal, Italy, Greece, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, aifid Servia; the empires of Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Turkey ; and the Republics of France and Switzerlai](d, 

Asia comprises the empires of China, Japan, aM British India, and the 
sovereignties of Persta, Assam, Siam, Afghanistan, /Beluchistan, Corea, Nepaul, 
Bhotan, and a large number of other small independent states. British India is 
a part of the British Hmpire ; Siberia is part of the Rusfeian Empire ; Asia Minor and 
most of Arabia are Turkish possessions. 

Much of the M(ilay peninsula, the greater part of Borneo, all of Sumatra, 
Celebes, Java, and many smaller islands belong to The Netherlands. The Philippine 
islands belong to the U nited States. 

Africa consists mjainly of colonial possessions of* European powers. The Congo 
Eree State, Abyssiniai, Liberia, Morocco, and a large dumber of native kingdoms, are 
independent. { 

Cape Colony, Orange Free State, South African Republic, Natal, Zululand, 
Griqua Land, and cettain unsurveyed parts, belong )bo Great Britain. Tripoli and 
Egypt are nominally Turkish possessions ; Tunis a,nft Algiers are French Colonies. 
Madagascar is a French Protectorate. Portugal and Germany also control large areas. 
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. Anitralia, Tasmania, /New Zealand, and the Eeejee islands are British posses- 
sions. These have recently formed a union called the Australasian Federation. 

New Zealand and one ob two other colonies had not, in 1891, formaffly joined the Federation. 

North America comprises the United States, MexicoJ the five independent 
states of Central Ameripa, the Dominion of Canada and iNjIewfoundland, and other 
possessions of Great Britain. It includes also the DanisW possessions, Greenland 
and Iceland; and the West Indies, a collection of islandp, some dependent upon 
nations of Europe, others upon the United States. 

The island of Hayti is jcomposed of the two republics of Hayti a^d San Domingo. Balize, one 
of the divisions of Central i^merica, is a British possession. 

South America is composed of the United States of (Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, 
Bolivia, the United Stp.tes of Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay/ the Argentine- Republic, 
Chili, — all independent republics; and Guiana, whicl^ is divided into English 
French, and Dutch colonies. 

Besides the larger an4 more important divisions, there are niiny smaller ones, mostly islands 
in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Some of these are independent, but the majority are under 
the protection of some one lor other of the nations of Europe. 



QUESTIONS 



What are the two grand qivisions of land upon 
the earth's surface ? How is the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere subdivided ?— • the IfVestern Hemisphere ? 
How is each continent subdivided ? 

What are the countries c f Europe ? — of Asia ? 
— of Africa ? — of the Aui tralasian Federation ? 



— of North /America ? — of South America ? 
Which are monarchies ? Which are republics ? 

Which of Ihe continents is largest ? — small- . 
est? Whichf hemisphere contains the greater 
portion of tht earth's land surface ? [Ana. — The 
Northern Hemisphere.] 
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CHAPTER T. 
COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL HIGHWAYS 

Commerce is traffic or trade — the interchange of commodities between different 
countries, or between places and persons of the same country. Trade may be con- 
ducted on either a large or a small scale, but the term commerce is approprialtely 
given to traffic upon a large scale.^ 

The rudest and earliest form of commerce consists of simple barter, — the 
exchange of the surplus products of one family or one hamlet for those of another.* 
With increase of population and intercourse a tendency arises for each man to 
devote himself to the production of one thing, or of a few things. Let us say that 
it is corn which he can raise to advantage, rather than to attempt to produce every- 
thing that he needs. His neighbor may be better situated to raise cattle. These 
two men exchange products, each supplying something that the other cannot 
produce to advantage. There may be a third neighbor who owns no land, and who 
accordingly raises neither corn nor cattle. 

Divinon of Labor. — But if he is a mechanic, he may weave cloth, and 
exchange this product with his neighbors. Thus, while one man produces vegetable 
food, and another animal food, both of which are necessary to maintain existence, 
the third produces the covering necessary to protect the body from the elements.' 

As it is in this primitive state of affairs, so it is in the world. The soil of one 
region is best adapted for tilling ; another may have land adapted to grazing, but 
unsuited for tilling ; a third may be too densely populated to depend upon agri- 
culture, but by manufacturing articles required by these other two peoples, it can 
exchange products with them. 

^ A mnn thnt if ni l In i g r ljr in ailirl PT in l fi \x\ 1mpf>rt . i"g ^ nrr"**^"g '" o*u**' * w ^ wiiniit, n^^ 

nnf tb** *^^^* hnflitinaa nn a nnrinll ■»*! * .%■■ I ii «| ■ ■ . l i n y I- pm IU J ■ i a n rl iBiw.n 

^ All commerce, in its last analysis, consists in nothing more than the barter of com- 
modities. What is called the '* balance of trade" is merely, in any given case, the measure of the 
difference between the exports and imports of goods, which excess or deficiency is always made up 
by the export or import of bullion; and the latter in such case is always shipped, not as money, but 
as merchandise, the market value of which varies from time to time like that of any other 
commodity. 

* It was this necessity for the specialization of work that early gave rise to the various simpler 
trades; and in these, by years of apprenticeship, the artisan has been prepared for his life-work. 
The division of labor encourages skill in each line of occupation, and is the only means by which 
great excellence can be reached in any handicraft, art, or science. This specialization of work lies 
at the basis of the world's progress, and under its influence the whole fabric of modern industry has 
developed. 
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Honey. — As civilization has extended, and as society has grown more com- 
^^ * ' plex, it has become necessary to have s ome measu re of xalue co mmon to all jiations^ 

>t to^Li. . vf<. gQ ^j^^^ there may be an easy exchange of commodities. Out of this necessity has 
'^! T" ' *^^^^^ ^ universally accepted medium for the exchange of values called money. In 
^ *7 nations, where commerce is highly developed, written orders to pay, known as bank 
/drafts, ^re sufficient, and these orders are worth their face value as money in any 
/ n atioiy ; but among more primitive peoples, many articles that are used for food, 
clothing, or ornament, serve as money.* It is the desire of every man to accumulate -y ^ 
" money, so that i u case he has uu other artiolo to cxehango for food or clothin g he' 

can use this. Among nations, too, it is the desire of each to be as far as possible 
independent of others ; hence, a tariff is often imposed upon imported articles in 
order to promote home manufactures, or to raise money for government use. 

Cronsnls. — To encourage international trade, each nation has representatives, 
called consuls, at every city of industrial or commercial importance throughout the 
world. These representatives devote their time to furthering the best interests 
of their country. They endeavor to increase trade, and to prevent frauds or decep- 
tions in the sale or the purchase of goods. They also make frequent reports to their 
" , "^home governments upon the progress or decline of commerce in the territory to 
A/ *-^ \^^ ^hich they are accredited. For the ^guidaneo of thcoo oououloy the various countries 
. j f<r^'^^-''"*^^have-raad(B'tre'atres of commerce with one another.* 
' "" • To carry on the interchange of produots, there must be means of tmnsportation, 

and highways as well, over which the products can be carried. 

Transportation. — In a primitive state, man himself carried the products of 
his own industry ; but as he advanced in civilization, and the products of his labor 
increased, he trained beasts to bear his burdens for him ; or if a waterway were more 
convenient, he built a boat.' When traffic constantly passed back and forth between 
two points a path was worn. In the course of time the paths, made more easy for 
travel by removing obstructions, became roads. 

In the civilized nations of Europe and America, and to a certain extent in a few 
other countries, the highways travelled by beasts of burden have been made wide 

^ In China, opium is as good as money. In other parts of Asia, bricks of tea pass current. In 
the early liistory of America, tobacco was used. Furs ai*e now used as money by the Eskimo, as are 
cattle in many parts of Africa. 

2 By tlieasage of pations, French (^G^ the language !n which International dellberationschave^ 
{ 'J una. «^vc b&err "Carried oiU but English is the language of commerce, and for the purposes of commerce it is 
-1 7 < 1 v^'^ " TDOTe exlerisively used than any other. 

* 8 In northern Africa and western Asia, where the country is generally hot and sterile, camels 

are the carriers of merchandise. In caravans of one hun«lred or more they travel several days 
without either food or water, each animal carrying from 300 to 800 pounds about twenty-five miles 
daily. In mountainous regions, donkeys and mules, and sometimes horses, are used. Mules are 
very sure-footed pack-animals. A horse or a nule can carry about 200 pounds; a donkey, more 
than half as much. In India, the ox is a common beast of burden, and In the Himalaya mountains 
the mountain sheep or yak is used. In South America the llama carries ore to the coast from 
the mines high up in the Andes, and returns to the mines laden with supplies. 
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and free from obstructions, so as to permit the^se of wheeled vehicles, for an 
animal can draw much more than it can carry on (its back.^ 

The greatest advance thus far made in the<lneans of land transportation is found 
in the steam locomotive.' The locomotive -aai^ts train of cars is a greater advance 
over the horse and wagon than the horse and wagon -ape\^ver th e pa ck-train. 
''^~ \Wheat is profitably shipped by rail and steamer from the Mississippi valley lo 
f > ^ii^piA ljiQPdoB h g ,nd other parts of Europe. In the same valley, however, it can scarcely be 
'_-- grown with profit at a distance of more than twenty or thirty miles from a railway. 
This fact alone shows the great advantage of railways, and the extent of the com- 
mercial revolution their introduction has brought about. A freight locomotive costs 
about $8,000, weighs nearly fifty tons, and will draw 2,400 tons at a rate of thirty 
miles or more an hour. A railway with its equipments costs fr om $20,000 to 
$60,000 per mile. Some passenger-trains make an average of f ron^fifi^rjo^j y t y-fi vi 
miles hourly. The first steam railway for gene'fal purposes was between Stockton 
and Dai'lington (England), opened in 1825. In the year 1831, the first passenger- 
train on the American continent ran from Albany to Schenectady in the state of 
New York ; and in 1835 was opened the railway from Brussels to Malines, the first 
on the mainland of Europe. 

About three-fourths of the surface of the globe is water ; and, as many of the 
great producing centres of raw material are separated from the great manufacturing 
centres by oceans, most of the international traflBc is dependent upon ocean-going 
vessels. Heuce ocean traffic has demanded the same improved means of transporta- 
tion that traffic on land has required. Steam has, therefore, largely taken the place 
of the uncertain sail; and now every maritime nation has a fleet of steamships, 
^ach with a capacity of from(S,0^^to 17;000 t ons,^ and a speed of from fifteen t o 
twenty-five miles anjiour.* / A steamer is estimated to have three times the carryinoj 
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1 On a good, level road, a horse can draw, at the rate of two to four miles an hour, twenty to 
thirty times as much as it can carry on its back, and often a yoke of oxen will draw over a rough 
road a load that a span of horses could scarcely move. In a few countries, where draught aniTiials 
are costly but human labor cheap, vehicles, both for merchandise and passengers, are drawn by men. 

* A locomotive for freight-trains differs in many respects from one used in drawing passenger- 
trains. For the latter, speed is required; for the former, traction. The freight locomotive, there- 
fore, is built with from six to twelve driving-wheels, thus increasing the friction upon the track. 

« The carrying capacity of vessels, that is, the amount of space available for stowing away the 
cargo, is reckoned in tons. The adopted measurement is one hundred cubic feet of space to a ton. 
This measurement does not include the deck space, where part of the cargo is sometimes carried. 
The registered tonnage is always less than the actual tonnage. 

In 1888 the total tonnage of the United States merchant marine was over four millions, of 
which about one million was in foreign, and three millions were in coastwise trade. Of sailing- 
vessels, the tonnage was about two and one quarcei millions, and of steam vessels not quite two 
millions. 

« The ship-building of the United States in 1708 was estimated at 18,000 tons; in 1894, at 
182,000 tons. The increase in the size of the vessels has been very great. In 1789 a vessel of 80O ' 
tons was a large one. To-day some of the great ocean steamships have a capacity of 4?;^000 tons. 
Steamers of 5,000 tons capacity are quite numerous. Coasting-vessels of-f^ tons were considered 



•large a century ago. Now there are many which have a capacity of from-ttOOT^-irOOO tons, 
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<1v^itA . Mv^ power of a sailing-vessel of equal tonnage, because it-can make an average of three 
voyages to every one made by the sailing vessel. The principal countries of the 
world, arranged in the order of the total tonnage of both sailing and steam vessels, 
are : Great Britain, the United States, Norway and Sweden, Germany, France, and 
Italy. Arranged in the order of the value of commerce they are : Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Germany, Belgium, The Netherlands, Kussia, and Austria- 
Hungary. With the exception o f the U&it e d State s , all of thcoc count r ies arc 

Ocean traffic, particularly in the case of sailing-vessels, is dependent to 
a great extent on the trade-winds and the great ocean currents. The trade- 
winds blow in a belt, varying from 20° to 2^"^ in width, both north and south of 
the equator in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. In the Indian Ocean there are 
only the southerly trade-winds. Trade-winds blow uninterruptedly, but their loca- 
tion varies, being dependent on the season of the year. As they are caused by 
the heat of the equatorial regions, they move with the sun either away from or 
towards the equator. (See p. 2h,) Thus, in summer, north of the equator, the 
trade-winds would be found farther away from the equator than they would be in 
winter. 

In addition to the great trades, the winds that are known among sailors as the 
" roaring forties," are of value to navigation. These winds are regular, and to make 
the voyage to Australia, vessels go by way of the Cape of Good Hope, and return 
by way of Cape Horn, having a fair wind all the voyage. The corresponding winds 
in the northern hemisphere are very variable. 

In the traffic between Europe and America advantage is taken of the Gulf 
Stream. This stream flows from Florida Strait along the coast of North America 
as far as the New England states, then sweeps off across the Atlantic and 
divides, part of it trending north of Great Britain and the rest south along 
the coast of Spain. This is the most important current of the Atlantic Ocean. 
In the north Pacific Ocean there is a similar stream called the Japan Current, 
or Kuro Siwo. It sweeps from the region of Japan northerly and easterly 
along the Aleutian Islands, and its drift reaches the west coast of North America. 
Sailing-vessels always depend upon these currents to make quick passages. The 
great bulk of ocean trade is carried on between a few important ports, and the 
routes over which it passes are very well defined by the ocean-currents and the trade- 
winds. 

To aid in carrying on ocean traffic each nation issues charts of all waters. 

On these charts all dangers to navigation are marked, and every sailing-master 

/•lays his course accordingly. On the coast of nearly every country lighthouses 

are erected at dangerous points, while harbor channels are marked by beacons 

I and buoys. The United States maintain 1,295 beacon lights and light vessels, 1,783 

' i^rt^"^^ \ P^^^ lights, and over 5,300 buoys and fog signals. There are 269 life-saving stations. 

\ Since these stations were established in 1871 they have saved nearly $140,000,000 

\ worth of property, and rescued many people from drowning. 
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Ocean Boutes./ — From New York and thje neighboring ports tf Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, and Balcimore, the main routes ar< : East (and for sailing-vessels with 
the Gulf Stream),! to the ports of Europe ; soi th, outside of the Gulf Stream to the 
West Indies and (fentral America ; southeast, jbo and around the Cajae of Good Hope 



'\ 



to the East Indied ; and, with a southwesterly! sweep, to the eastern ports of South 



America, and aroi md Cape Horn ^ to the port^ of the western coastf of America. / r^^ ^ 

From San Fi sincisco the routes are : Southeast, down the coasu to the Isthmus of "wt.^ Lm. 
Panama ; south, vith a southeasterly sweep around Cape Horn ; /southwest, to the 
Hawaiian Islands and to Australia; and west, to the Asiatic port*. From the com- 1 
mercial ports of Europe the routes are west to North America! and southwest to j 
Central America,! South America, and Cape Morn. Traffic between these ports and/^ 
Asia is mostly by way of the Suez canal instead of the Cape of JGrood Hope. 

Before the recent introduction of steamships of high speed, coaling and supply 
stations were established in various, parts of the world. Such stations are very little 
used now, except as the various governments of the world retain them for naval 
supply stations in case of war. In the Atlantic Ocean the island of St. Helena was 
the most important of these stations until the routes of commerce were changed by 
building the Suez canal. In the Pacific Ocean the Hawaiian islands filled a similar 
position, and still retain some of their importance ; but the Nicaragua^ canal, when /^,^^ 
completed, will have the same effect upon them that the Suez canal has had on 
the station of St. Helena. In the centre of the Pacific Ocean is Midway Island, 
formerly an important coaling-station, but now abandoned. x 

^' Cofl^erce, the parent;0rf\ivilization, had its beginnings in the East. In its ) / / 

primitive Y^^^s it couja scarlely have had better methods at command than/ . t "^ 

those afforaed by cawmn and Ar river routes. * Yet the Mediterranean Sea, whosevT* h - ^ I 
borders arelp lara^ peninsulalin their conformation, must early have tempted to I 
maritime vei^jjc the hardy races settled upon its shores.* And we know that they 
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^ In thft S trait o f Magcllon io a -^^-poat= Qfflce " know n tft all gflamr ni — Fifirh pftniing ilrippc^r 
placM fn thn Hot nowapapeia and letUais for other passing vessela, and takes frum it mall and pape i a — • 
.for hlmtftlf, 

^ Prior to the discoveries of the ocean route to India, and of the continent of America, the 
principal commerce of the world was confined to the regions lying around about the landlocked 
Mediterranean. The countries bordering upon its waters were the seat of the civilization of that 
time, and commerce between these countries, as well as with the peoples of western Asia, was very 
active. In the middle ages, and as long as this commerce was carried on through western Asia, or 
by the Red Sea, Italy had remarkable advantages for securing the chief share of It. Venice and i 
Genoa were by far the most Important ports through which the traffic was carried on. Their ships 
visited all the coasts of the Mediterranean and Black seas and of western Europe. Commerce I 
with the inland parts of Europe was by way of the Alpine passes. The discovery, near the close of 
the fifteenth century, of the sea-way to India round the Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco da Gania, 
dealt a heavy blow to the eastern trade of the Italian cities, and these have ever since been of 
less importance to commerce. It is, however, to be noted that Venice and Genoa are now, as 
they were in earlier times, relatively the most important commercial ports of Italy. Other Italian 
cities then centres of active trade, were Pisa, Ancona, and Florence. Some idea of the commercial 
Importance of these cities may be gained from the fact that in the fourteenth century Venice had a 
fleet of 3,000 merchantmen, manned by 25,000 sailors. 

Constantinople in the east, and Barcelona and Marseilles in the west, were Mediterranean^ 
cities of great commercial activity in the middle ages. 
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Phoenician, the Greek, the Carthaginian, and the Roman were, in turn, masters of 
its extensive commerce. The great river-systems of the world have played, and 
must continue to play, a great part in the drama of civilization. The Euphrates, 
the Tigris, and the Nile have been the seats of empires, and were to ancient, peoples 
what the Mississippi and Great Lake systems are to the people of our own country. 

Inland Waterways. — Transportation by water has the advantage of being 
^cheaper than transportation by land. Hence most of the natural waterways of the 
world have been improved, and in many countries canals have been constructed to 
supplement the river-systems. No single commercial highway was ever built that 
has been more beneficial to trade than the Suez canal. It reduced the sailing dis- 
tance from England to India from 12,000 to 7,000 miles, and opened the way for an 
immense steamship traffic between Europe and Asia. This canal, connecting the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea, was opened to traffic in November, 1869. It is 
100 miles long, and, with its approaches, cost about $100,000,000. It is 325 feet 
wide at the top, 75 feet wide at the bottom, and 26 feet deep. Early in 1887 it was 
opened to night navigation throughout its whole extent for vessels provided with 
proper electric lighting apparatus. In 1893 more than 3,300 vessels traversed this 
canal, nearly all of them by night. The success of this canal has been so great that 
strong efforts have been made to build one across the Isthmus of Panama. Count de 
Lesseps, who built the Suez Canal, also began one to connect Colon and Panama, but 
the project was mismanaged and abandoned after having spent about $400,000,000 
with comparatively small results. A new company has since resumed the work, but 
V S progress is slow. ^ 

England and France have extensive and valuabje canal systems. In May, 1894, 
the Manchester ship canal connecting Liverpool Jivith Manchester was opened for 
traffic. The canal is 35 miles long, 26 feet deep, and 125 feet wide at the bottom. 
The Netherlands is intersected by a network of these artificial waterways. A ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Corinth in Greece was opened to traffic in 1893, and 

• cost $5,000,000. A glance at the Reference Chart will make plain the, vast saving of 
time that this improvement must effect. 

T-^^In 1888 American capitali^s projected a canal to connect the Atlantic knd Pacific 

• oceans across the Central American state of iTicaragua. The latest suryey gives a 
total length of 189 miles f romf the Gulf of Mffitico to the Pacific, of which Lake Nic- 
aragua furnishes over 70 miles of natural waterway. The depth of the danal will be 
30 feet ; in the narrowest place it will have a width of 80 feet ; the greatest width will 
be 120 feet at the bottom and 360 feet at he top. Aid from the government has 
been asked, and may be neceisary for its cor ipletion.* Grey town is thp terminus on 
the east, and Brito on the west. This route will benefit sailing-vessils more than 




1 The increase of our iriferests in the "Pacific since the acquisition of Hawaii and the Philippines 
emphasizes the importance oi a ship canal Wtween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, and a com- 
mission of engineers and othors under the abpointment of the President are now (1900), investigat- 
ing the best route. It is enmrely probable^ that the canal will eventually be constructed by our 
government. V 
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would a loute farther soujth, because it is in thelregion of the traie-winds, and can 
be approjiched at all seaikons, while the Isthmus of Panama is in a region where 
calms am prevalent on tpe Pacific coast i 

Lak^ Nicaragua is ^levated 106 feet aboYJB mean tide. Tljie lake affords 56 

the 



miles lon^ would 



connect 
inating at Brito< 
54 feet in depth 
one tide lock are 



t|he lake with 

The first seven 

and is the most 

required between 



e will supply thi rty-eight times as 



miles of navigation, and a canal 16 

Pacific, 1 beginning at the DElio del Medio and 

and a ha|f miles require $n excavation averagio 

expensive part of the whole work. Ten locks an|d 

the lake and the sea. It is estimated that the ik 

much water as will be neeoed for the use of thellockage. 

This canal will connect our Atlantic and Gulf coast lines with the Pacific coast, 
and save a voyage of nearly 14,000 miles around Cape Horn. 

It must greatly increase the commerce between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. ^-- 

The Gulf states will reap as much benefit as-^hese* on the Pacific coast. The '/^^'wy^*- 
coal fields of Alabama can be drawn upon to furnish San Francisco and other cities ^u^j-MiU^ 
with ch eaper fue l than can be had e lsewhere. ^,^. ^ r*** ? ^ ^ ^^4; 

It is probable too that Japan can bring cotton from the Gulf states as cheaply C^^rn^i^ •>*" 
as she now gets her^supply from India. By the present sailing route, New York 
ahdTXiverpool are aoout e qually distant from San Francisco. The canal will bring 
New York 2,700 miles nearer than Liverpool to all the American Pacific ports, and 
with this important advantage our Eastern merchants should be able to oontrol moot' 
ft ! th e Pacific coaoti commorco . 

The route from New York to Yokohama is shortened some 6,000 miles by this 
pani i i g r a rro nn Ni rnm gua The distance from New York to Yokohama via the 
Nicaragua^ route is""2;000* miles less than that from Liverpool to Yokohama, by 
the Suez Canal. This shortened route should give New York a great advantage in 
trading with Japan. _ 

The canal systems of the United States have an aggregate length of about 
4,000 miles. The most important of the canals are the Erie, St. Mary's Falls, Cham- 
plain, Raritan, Delaware and Hudson, Delaware and Chesapeake, Miami, Wabash, 
and Ohio. On the north, the waterway which consists of the St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes, and which connects the grain-growing regions of the 
northwest with the Atlantic coast, requires at several points to be supplemented 
with canals. One of these, between lakes Superior and Huron, avoids the rapids 
of St. Mary's River ; the Welland canal. connects lakes Erie and Ontario, and is i^ Gm^/Ia 
made necessary by the rapids and falls of the Niagara River. There are several 
small canals in the St. Lawrence route, near Montreal, also occasioned by the 
necessity of avoiding the rapids of the river, t t i s prnpoaed to oonotruot a canal - 
aopo B s Cape - Cod, In Mtosachuse t ts, by which theie will be not only a saving o f 

t ime in t ransport^ hnt. an avniHanpft nf thft Hnnjmm nf iiAui^iil.iftn arhnhrl f.hq 

Steamboats now ply on nearly all the great rivers and lakes of the world. 
Water transportation is slow compared to that of railways, yet owing to its 
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comparative cheapness I steam navigation is invaluable to the commercial supremacy 
of any country.^ ' A^rrcTt^-M^xt^ 

Highways. — The. Bomans, iivVthoTr timg, carried the art of road-making to 
great perfection, but the roads they^. built were comparatively few in number, and 
connected only the more important^^jJentresr It was not until within about a hundred 
years that anything like the roadway with which we are familiar was undertaken. 
Up to the present cejitury highways connecting even the important towns of Great 
Britain, a countrVvjp K!aGnting peculiar advantages for the construction of such works, 
were very bad. The carriage road from town to town, and village to village, as we 
now know it, — graded, macadamized, and crowned, — is an improvement of very 
recent times. The Eomau roads were used for military rather than. commercial pur- 
poses. Modern highways are built mainly for the transportation of merchandise. 
In general the nations of Europe are well supplied with good roads ; the old Roman 
military roads in Italy are exceptionally good. In India the government has con- 
structed a road from Calcutta to the border of Afghanistan. In Peru and other 
South American countries, are fine highways built by the Incas long before the 
voyage of Columbus. Some of these roads are still in use. 

The United States is behind other great nations in the quality of its roads. In 
1800 only the larger cities were connected by roads, and these were very poor.^ 

Several centuries ago a very great trade was carried on by caravans whose 
routes, added one to another, extended from Canton to Gibraltar. Now most of this 
trade has sought other channels of transportation, and the only important caravans 
remaining are from Eussia to China amL Coroa y from Damascus eastward into 
Persia and adjoining regions ; from Damascus to Mecca ; from Morocco to Timbuc- 
too ; from Algiers and Tripoli to Timbuctoo ; from Tripoli to the Soudan ; and from 
MoroQco to Mecca: 

The Railway. — The highroad of civilized nations of the present day is the 
railway. Railways were introduced at a time when trade was greatly impeded for 
lack of means of transport, and have been built, not only in every commercial 

1 The steam engine was in 1777 a useful power, but not until Fulton in 1807 built the Clermont 
was a successful steam-vessel produced. Fulton travelling in Scotland in 1803 took drawings of the 
Charlotte Dundas^ a steamboat built by Mr. Symington to tow vessels on the Forth and Clyde canal. 
He brought one of Boulton and Watt's 20 horse power engines to America, and built the Clermont^ 
which made the voyage of 1 10 miles in 24 hours from New York to Albany. 

In 1811 Henry Bell of Glasgow started the Comet on the Clyde, and thus founded steam navi- 
gation in Great Britain. In 1815 a steamer went from Glasgow to London, In 1818 one made the 
trip from New York to New Orleans, and in 1819 the Savannah crossed the Atlantic. Not until 
nineteen or twenty years later were regular lines established. On April 4th, 1838, the steamer 
Sirius sailed from Cork, and on the 8th, the Great Western sailed from Bristol. Both ships 
arrived in New York on April 23d, so that ocean steam navigation really dates from 1838. 

* In consequence of this, journeys by coach were very slow. That from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore consumed from three to five days. The transportation of merchandise fi*om Philadelphia 
to the western part of Pennsylvania cost over $200 a ton, and was effected by pack-animals. At 
the eve of the introduction of railways the government built a military road from Baltimore, through 
Wheeling and Cincinnati, to St. Louis. 
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country, but in nearly every colony and petty nation in the world. In 1846 there 

were only 3,000 miles of railway in use in the world ; in 1891 there were about 

350,000 miles, nearly half of which are in the United States.* The cost of railways 

)a the United States alone has been $9,000,000,000. The value of the railways of 

^ the world is estimated at over $28,000,000,000, or about one-tenth of the total wealth 

(j)f civilized nations.* 

ii\ i"^ hJUu^ r Where traffic has demanded it, various railway companies have combined to 

.^^^^ / operate continuous lines between distant commercial centres of importance, which 

'*'/^ lare called trunk lines. The more important of these lines are : In the United States, 

^ p* Co . \the half dozen or more trans-continental lines which connect the Mississippi valley 

A With the Pacific coast. In the East are the New York Central, the Erie, the Penn- 

' /sylvania, the Baltimore and Ohio, and several others which connect the Atlantic sea- 

T board with the Mississippi valley. Connecting with these lines are others of great 

/ importance — the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the Chicago, Burlington and 

/ Quincy, the Missouri-Pacific, the Rock Island, the Chicago and Northwestern, and 

1 others. These lines, with their branches and connections, make a net-work of rail- 

\ ways that connects all the cities of importance throughout the country, affording an 

outlet for the products of every district. 

In Canad£L^s the Canadian Pacific railway, which, with its supplementary lines, 
connects Halifax and Quebec with Vancouver. This makes the journey between 
Great Britain and China five or six days less than by th^ea route. oJUi^ 

^,_:dtCthe Isthmus of Panama -ie- the Panama railway, 47 miles long, con nectibf^. 
Colon (or Aspinwall) on the east and Panama on the west. Colon is connected by 
steamship^ith the United States and Europe, while Panama is in steara^J^ com- 
""munication with the chief ports on the Pacific coast^of both North and South : 
America. 

The "^ehuantepec railway, now undeJr construction in Mexico, will be a compet- 
itor of ttie Panama road, as it will Ijiring the Paciiic Ocean three or four dairs 
nearer to New York. /The completion bf the Mexicail Southern road will make'it 
possible/to go from Niw York to Tehu^ntepec, without xjhange of cars, \^ seven or 
eight ^ys. I 

The"«e<w completion of the transcontinental railway between Buenos Ayres and 
Valparaiso will save the dangerous voyage aroimd Cape Horn, and reduce the dis- 

1 The total mileage of railways in the United States (January, 1899) was 185,370. The largest 
mileage operated by a single system is that of the Pennsylvania Railway — over 9,000 miles. The 
railways of the United States afford employment for about a million persons. The longest con- 
tinuous line is the Canadian Pacific, extending from Quebec to Vancouver, B.C., a distance of more 
than 3,000 miles. 

2 It is estimated that all the money the world possesses would purchase only one-third of the 
railways, inasmuch as the latter are valued at over $*2r», 000,000,000, — or about one-tenth of the total 
monetary wealth of civilized nations, and over one-quarter of their invested capital. The railway 
business is one that is increasing at an almost incredible rate. In 1875 the world's railways aggre- 
gated 185,000 miles, while in 1893 there were over 406,000 miles, thus showing an increase of 221,000 
miles in eighteen years, or an average of 12,000 miles a year. When it is considered that this means 
the laying each year of eTiough track to reach half around the earth, the magnitude of the increase 
can be better appreciated. From 1893 to 1898 the yearly average wa^i 10,000 miles. 
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tance from the east coast of the United States, and from Europe to the west coast 
of South America, ten or fifteen days.^ 

The greatest railway prnjppt now undci wdy is the Siberian Pacific road, extend- 
ing across Russia and Siberia, a distance of 4,000 miles. This road will not only 
open a vast area of arable land to settlement, but it will give a great impetus to 
the trade of interior and western China." Another railway, the Trans-Caspian, built 
by the Russian government, extends from the shores of the Caspian Sea to the 
border of Afghanistan, and is a growing trade route from Europe to central Asia." 

The Postal Systent — With the increase of commerce between nations, there '^ 
has been a corresponding increase in the interchange of 4fio«^Afc^£^CQii^^ 
'^"*"^ 7^3^ ha^led=i^ the establishment of post-offices in every country. For the more 
\, ;' /^ranraand safe communication between nations, an international postal union has 
^ J^' /\)Ben organized, so that letters and small packages can easily be sent from one 
country to another. Nearly every country is a member of this union, and it is of 
great benefit to commerce. It provides a cheap means of communication, and often- 
times delivers letters more quickly than merchandise is transported. It also fur- 
nishes means by which important events in voyages may be sent to ship agents. 

* The completion of the railway systems in Mexico and the Argentine Republic opens the way 
for a line to connect the two systems. Such a railway does not seem among the impossibilities, 
when it is remembered that several sections of tlie line are already built or surveyed, particularly in 
Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru. With the building of less than 3,000 miles additional it would be 
possible to go from New York to Buenos Ayres by rail. Such a line would not only develop the 
mineral deposits of the Andes, but it would also stimulate a great traffic in the agricultural products 
of Central and South America. 

3 The Siberian railway begins at Samara on the Volga, thence to Zlatousk in the Ural Mountains, 
whence It will run, by way of Omsk, to Irkutsk on Lake Baikal; and from there, by way of Srietensk 
on the Amoor river, to Vlftdivootok »on the Sea of Japan. This port, which will be the Pacific 
terminus, is about 6,000 miles from St. Petersburg, and 4,000 miles from the starting-point of the 
road. The country to be traversed by this railway is not unlike the Canadian Northwest. From 
Omsk to Irkutsk, a distance of 1,000 miles, the proposed route is dotted with villages, and the 
country well suited to grain-growing. 

* The interdependence of nations, and the growth of commerce, may be shown by many simple 
Illustrations, such, for example, as would be afforded by the items of a course-dinner, by the contents 
of a furnished house, by the merchandise exhibited in a grocer's window, or by the articles of a 
lady's wardrobe. Any of these would make clear how not only the various sections of our own 
country, but many remote lands, are laid under tribute, and minister, through the medium of com- 
merce, to our daily needs. 

A lady's wardrobe, for instance, might include: the straw of her hat, braided in China, 

1^, , exported from Hong Kong, i o nnc 4 ^ n Paris, coming to us by way of Havre; the hat-trimmings of 

^' Mtk and velvet,- from cocoons of Italy, France, Japan, or China, manufactured at Lyons; the 

v/j^ yostrich plumes from Cape Colony; the diamonds of her ear-rings from Brazil or South Africa, cut 

at Amsterdam, set perhaps in New York; the lace at her neck made in Belgium, exported from 

Antwerp; the sealskin sack from Alaska, cured and treated in London, and made up at home; 

fho namaVnhni m • i^nmi f i-r^m nnrHiniTi Tmii a; thc Wrap of Pcrslau lamb's wool ; in her hand^^tte ^ 

c arved inwrough t fan from Yokohama; gloves of dressed kid from Paris; her watch, perhaps, from 

Switzerland; her gowns of silk and wool from many possible sources; her garments of linen from 

Belfast, Brussels, or Amsterdam ; her boots of kid from north African skins, manufactured perhaps 

in France, covered in wet weather by over-shoes of India-rubber from Para, manufactured possibly 

in Connecticut. 
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The Telegraph. — For the rapid interchange of thought, the telegraph has 
superseded the post-office in matters of importance. The first telegraph line, built 
in 1844, as an experiment, connected Washington and Baltimore. It proved its 
utility immediately, and now there is not a nation or a colony of consequence 
I that is not connected with the rest of the world by ocean cables or by overland 
lines. After the great usefulness of the telegraph had been demonstrated, several 
' attempts were made to lay a cable across the Atlantic Ocean, but it was not until 
I 1858 that this was accomplished.^ The telegraph is used much more in the United 
States than in any other country. There are over two million miles of telegraph 
wires in the world, about a third of which are in the United States.' The telegraph is 
of inestimable value to commerce. Goods can be ordered from any part of the world 
^ '. in a few hours by cable, and ship agents can know where their vessels are, almost 
(A\r*^y * ^s soon as they drop anchor. 

\ As a means of economy in sending cable messages, so-called cable "codes"* 

^ There are now several ocean cables, connecting the opposite shores of the Atlantic. The 
commercial advantages of the submarine telegraph have been so great that the system has been 
extended to all parts of the world — to Japan and China; Suez and Singapore; Java, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Cape of Good Hope. There have thus far been laid more than 160,000 miles 
of submarine telegraph cables, at a cost of about $1,000 a mile. There is no direct trans-Pacific 
line. A message from San Francisco to Hong Kong is sent by way of New York, Canso, Penzance, 
Aden, Bombay, Madras, Penang, and Singapore, — the necessary transfers and repetitions of which 
could be made in about fifteen minutes. t^- 

The most important telegraphic invention of recent years is that by which-#o«r ur Kli' messages 
can be transmitted over one wire at the same time, thus saving a vast expense in the stretching and 
^ maintenance of wires. 
? ijyv.a,'\-j4^L i**> ^ The mileage of wire for telephone use in the United States in 1890 is estimated at 772,000, 
_i ^ r /l3onnecting over a million telephones. Every important city has a telephone exchange, to the central 
liu. I' ^ • ^ office of which all local telephone wires run; and the " exchanges " of the large cities are connected 
one with another, by " long-distance " telephone wires. This great invention puts into close com- 
munication the buyer and the seller, the office and the factory, the agent and the principal, who 
can thus mutually transact business almost instantly by word of mouth. 

* To illustrate this subject, and show how words may be used to represent sentences, 
a short extract is here given from a code in common use by one of the large banking-houses of 
New York. 

Arrived well; pleasant trip; was not sick Aberrance 

Arrived well; stormy trip; was very sick Abettor 

Arrived well; stormy trip; was not sick; proceed to-morrow Abigail 

No cablegram received Abjurer 

Your cablegram is unintelligible Abnegator 

What is the cause of delay Abolisher 

No information has been received Absorb 

Cannot leave in consequence of Abstinent 

Have you received my letter Abusive 

Letter will contain further particulars Abutment 

How shall we direct your letters Acacia 

Procure letter of credit and send to me at Accession 

Have you received remittance Accordant 

Cannot return until Accrue 

When do you expect to return Acetate 

Write without delay Acorn 

Will write by next mail Aconite 
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have been devised. The object of these is to convey in a few words as much infor- 
mation as possible. A great number of cipher codes are in use, composed generally of 
columns of words or figures answering to every possible emergency. Like the code 
of signals between ships at sea, ten words, symbols, or numbers may, by pre-arrange- 
ment, answer for a message of a hundred words. Even with these economies, the 
principal cables are scarcely adequate for the transaction of the volume of business 
and, without them, the cost of submarine telegrams would be greatly enhanced. 



QUESTIONS 



was commerce car- 
;e ? What is meant 
What is money? 
for the exchange 
nt of the duties of 



What is commerce ? Ho' 
ried on in man's pHmitive si 
by "division of labor" ? 
[Ans. — Money is a mediai] 
of values.] Givef' some accoi 
consuls. Contrast the packJ-horse with the rail- 
way locomotive. How does! the carrying power 
of the ocean steiimer compare with that of the 
sailing-vessel of ^qual tonnake ? Name the chief 
countries of the iworld in tlje order of the impor- 
tance of their tlonnage, — [in the order of the 
value of their commerce. What can you say as 
to the situation Of these countries ? [Ans. — All 
except the United States ' are European coun- 
tries.] I 

Give an outline of the! nature, location, and 
direction of the trade-winds. What are the main 
routes of ocean commerce from points on our 
eastern seaboard? What ^reat coaling-station in 
the Pacific Ocean? Wh^t effect had the con- 
struction of the Suez canal upon the coaling- 
station at St. Helena ? | 

What can you say of eajk-ly Mediterranean com- 
merce ? Name the advajntages of an irregular 
coast-line and of navigable rivers. [Ans. — An 
irregular coast-line aflPordb harbors for shipping, 
and facilitates intercourse and commerce with 
foreign countries, while' long navigable rivers 
give great facilities for internal commerce.] De- 
scribe the Suez canal. What other canal was 
undt'ftaken by Count Jle Lesseps? Describe 
the Manchester ship canil. Between what cities 
does its course lie ? Wl^at are its dimensions ? 
What are the advani 
the Isthmus of Corinth ? 
canal ? What advam 
doned Panama canal? 
length of the canal syste 
What are the prlncipi 



of the canal across 

What is the Nicaragua 

!8 has it over the aban- 

What is the aggregate 

is of the United States ? 

lines? What is the 



eat road-builders? For 

j Roman rjbads constructed ? 

pe highways of Europe ? — 

-of the United States? 

Biravan routes of the pres- 



length and course of tlje Erie canal ? What can 
you say of the St. Lawrence canals ? Where is 
the Welland canal? jWhat proposed canal in 
New England ? 

Who were the first | 
what purpose were thej 
What can you say of t 
of South America? I- 
Name the principal 
ent day. 

Give some account! of the growth of the rail- 
way systems of the! world. ' What is the esti- 
mated value of all existing railways ? What are 
*^ trunk lines '' ? Nime the principal trunk lines 
of the United States. Name several of the more 
important connecting line^ of the Mississippi 
valley. Describe Ithe Canadian Pacific line. 
The Panama line. The Tehuantepec line. What 
beneficial results wflll follow upon the completion 
of the railway fronu Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso ? 
What is the most important railway project of 
the present day ? ^here and what is the Trans- 
Caspian railway ? 

What is the inter national postal union ? What 
is the world's totalj mileage of telegraph wires ? 
What proportion lof this is within the United 
States ? What an i telegraphic " codes " ? 

What countries! possess the greatest natural 
advantages for commerce ? [Am. — The United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and France. 
These countries pfosses^ rich natural resources, 
favorable climate, and excellent water communi- 
cation.] , 

What contrast in locitlon is generally afforded 
by commercial and manufacturing cities ? [Ans. 
— Commercial cities require good harbors and 
water communications to faciliate commerce, 
while manufacturing fcities depend mostly upon 
water-power to run tlieir machinery.] 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES 



Area and PositioiL — 

breadth of North America 

on the west, and extends 

lei of latitude forming 

on the south, or to within 

3,000,000 square miles, exclusive 

square miles. 



f r )m 
muc h 



E tclusive of Alaska, the United States occupies the whole 

j rom the Atlantic Ocean on the eapt to the Pacific Ocean 

the Dominion of Canada on tWe north (the 49th paral- 

of the boundary), to Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico 

100 miles of the Tropic of Caicer. The area is about 

of the territory of Alaska/ which contains 531,000 



Physical Regions and ITatnral Besonrces. — Within tts limits may be found 
every degree of climate, frpm the rigorous winters of Moptana and North Dakota^ 
to the sub-tropical heat of Florida and southern California 

Physically, the Unitfed States is divided into tht following regions: the 
Atlantic coast-plain, the Appalachian highlands, the JGreat Central plain, and 
the Western highlands. G he last named division encloseb the Great Interior basin. 

Along the Atlantic c ^ast, east of the Appalachian /Mountains, is the Atlantic 
coast-plain, a belt of ferl ile land varying from 60 to pOO miles in width. It is 
divided into small farms, )n which a great variety of food-products is grown. Here, 
also, are many of the greit commercial and industrial centres of the United States. 

The Appalachian highlands are rich in coal, iron, /petroleum, and natural gas. 
Zinc, nickel, salt, and gold are obtained in paying qjlantities. Marble, slate, and 
building-stone are extens vely quarried. 

The Gulf coast-belt is low, level, and very proddktive. Cotton and sugar are 
the leading products. A large proportion of the world's supply of cotton is grown 
here. > 

Between the Appalachian and the Rocky mountains lies the Great Central plain, 
which, drained mainly bly the Mississippi River and its branches, forms the most 
important agricultural Jegion in the world. The M ssissippi, with its tributaries, 
drains more than half oi the area of the United State j, and intersects or borders on 
two-thirds of the states j.nd territories, thus supplyinj^ a waterway for an extensive 
internal navigation aggi ^gating about 15,000 miles. ' ["he basin of this river-system 
is the greatest grain an< I meat-producing region in tie world, and is the source of 
much of the food supply of Europe as well as of the/United States.* 

/ . ^ Although the name Mississippi is geographically given to the main stream together with that 
/one of its three principal aflSuents which takes its rise in Minnesota, yet above their junction the 
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Northeast of the Mississippi system is the basiill of the St Lawrence River and 
the Great Lakes. This river forms a commercial/ highway second in importance 
to the Mississippi system. At the extreme western end of Lake Superior is Du- 
luth, nearly 2,000 miles f r< )m the sea, yet by these lakes, and by the Erie canal, 
Duluth can send grain orl other products to tide-water without a single trans- 
shipment. Much of the marvellous development of the upper Mississippi valley 
is due to the cheap transportation afforded by these water-ways. Were the Erie, or 
the Ottawa and the Welland canals enlarged, p is proposed, all trans-shipment 
could be avoided.^ 

The Western highlands, and the region knoWn as "The Plains," are arid. The 
former first became famous as a rich mineral country. In both regions, grazing has 
been introduced, and of lite years, chiefly by the adoption of systems of irrigation, 
agriculture has been carriied on with success in|some parts. 

On the Pacific slope, between the Sierra IStevada Mountains and the coast, is one 
of the most highly productive areas in the worln. This region is a strip of land, from 
one hundred to three h mdred miles wide, extending nearly the whole length of 
California. Irrigation is carried on more extensively and skillfully here than in any 
other part of the worldj. Vegetables and fruits of nearly every variety grow to 
great perfection.* 
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Missouri river is much more important to commerce than is the Mississippi. Regarding tlie Missis- 
sippi system as a whole, there are no less than fifty-seven branches which contribute their waters 
to the principal stream. Of these, the Missouri and the Ohio are by far the more notable, 

The Mississippi is navigable to the Falls of St. Anthony, near whose great water-powers are 
SL Paul and Minneapolis, and on its banks are Davenport, St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis, Yicksburg, 
and New Orleans. 

The Missouri is navigable for more than 2,000 miles. Its chief ports are Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha, and Jefferson City. 

Tlie Ohio has its sources on the western slopes of the Appalachian Mountains, and among the 
important commercial centres upon its course are Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, and Louisville. 
Among other tributaries of the Mississippi, important to commerce, are the Iowa, Des Moines^^ 
Red, Wisconsin, Arkansas, and Illinois rivers. ^ 

^ A considerable part of the price of all commodities is due to the expense of transport. Othel 
things equal, the shorter the distance and the less the handling and trans-shipment, the lower the 
price. The great staples, such as coal, petroleum, and the cereals, can be brought from the producing 
fields to seaboard markets without ** breaking bulk,*' if sent by rail. If for export, trans-shipment 
to the ocean steamer is necessary. Grain for export is now transferred directly from the ** canaller *' 
lo the steamship by means of great steam elevators. Coal is often trans-shipped by the device of 
' -rt ftP®"*"8 hinged doors in the floor of cars, thus dumping the coal into the hold of the steamship 
-^i^h^neneath. 

The extension of their terminal facilities in the port of New York by the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Lehigh Valley and the Pennsylvania railways, thereby bringing their freight business to deep ' 
water, has effected great saving of labor, and should lessen the cost of transportation by saving in 
^he handling and lighterage of merchandise. 
\ ^ American raisin and wipp interests are almost exclusively confined to California. *^ho wino 
prnrin ^ftd i n ^>h ir i n n i tlnr Yn r lr mnhr i lit t lr f i fi i n i rn (h i In i lm i d i nl i ttnti n ti rii nf ihn nati nn The 
D50 ^ 00 » boxes of raisins a n d th^ 20 , , 000 galloiw of wino i)roduced in California, in 48B97 suggest 
the possibility of the future, when we consider that only one-fifth of the area of that state suited to 
raising grapes is now covered with vines. 
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Population and Oocupations. — The population of the United States (1900) 
is over 76,000,000. In 1790 the population was less than 4,000,000, and was con- - ^ 
fined to the region along the Atlantic coast. The centre of population was then 
near Baltimore; it is now fifty miles southwest of Indianapolis. Three-fourths of j ^ '* f^'l^jU^ 
the growth of population, apart from the natural increase, has come from the British I 
Isles and Germany. \ 

Nearly half the population of the United States is dependent upon tillage of I 
the soil, and about one-fifth of the agricultural products of the world are grown 7 
within the limits of our country.* One-fourth of our population is dependent fqr 
employment upon the factories and mines. 



QUESTIONS 



What is the general situation of the United 
Sutes ? What is its area, e: Lclusive of Alaska ? 
What can you say of the climate? What are 
the great physical regions ? Describe the Atlan- 
tic coast-plain, — the AppUachian highlands. 
Give some account of the M ssissippi basin, — of 
the Western higlilands. What is the most im- 
portant commercial characteristic of the Atlantic 
coast-plain? [Arts: — It 
great seaports.] What is 
to the Appalachian mount 
is the region of yaluabl/ 



on tains most of our 
dote worthy in respect 
^n system ? [Ans, — It 
mineral deposits.] 



of the Gulf states ? 

ot the Great Lakes 
'or wliat great staple 
'ord transportation? 
region west of the 



What is the leading industi 

Give a general descriptioi 
and St. Lawrence system, 
product does this system aj 
What can you say of th( 
Mississippi ? What is tMe general nature of 
the Pacific slope ? What lire Its chief products ? 

What is the population pf the United States ? 
Wliat has been its growth during the present 
century ? What proportion of the population is 
dependent upon agriculture? — upon factories 
and mines ? 



L-RAW PRODUCTS 

Cotton. — The United States produces certain raw materials, such as cotton, 
iron, wheat, tobacco, jfc»d» copper,, in greater quantities than any other country in the ; 
world; though until recent years Xxreat Britain held supremacy in the output of iron, 
and Russia closely approaches in the production of wheat. 

Of the raw products, cotton is commercially the most valuable. In 1899 the 
cotton export was nearly one-fifth in value of all exports. Cotton grows in nearly 
all countries where the climate is sufficiently warm, and from the earliest days of 
history it has been woven into fabrics. But not until the development of the 
American plant and the invention of the cotton-gin did cotton become of great 

1 The United States produces about one-fourth of the wheat grown in the world. Until 1849 | Jv, y, ^ ^^ 
more than one-half our product was confined to the New England and other Atlantic states ; S • 
43 per cent, were grown in the Middle states ; and only 6 per cent, in the states and territories \ ^// /\ » 
west of the Mississippi River. Wheat-growing has moved westward at the rate of about nine miles J 
a year. In the Eastern states, less than 15 per cent, are now grown ; in the Middle states about 40^ 
per cent. ; in the Western states upwards of 46 per cent. 
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/tjommercial importance. American cotton is superior to that of any other country. 
I Many attempts have been made to ingraft its good qualities upon the cotton-plants 
of India and other regions, but without success. Searisland cotton is raised on the 
islands off the coast of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and is the finest quality 
grown. This Searisland plant loses in quality when transplanted to the mainland. 
The cotton-producing states, in the order of the amount grown, are: — Texas^ 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, Arkansas, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Florida, and Oklahoma. This order may change in different years. The 
states of Missouri, Indian Territory, Virginia, and Kentucky also produce cotton to 
a limited extent. The total value of the cotton exported in 1899 was ^J 191,000,000. 

Cotton-seed and its OiL — The seed of the cotton-plant was for many years 
regarded as useless, and, to be disposed of, was generally burned. Later, it was 
returned to the soil as a fertilizer. Then it was ascertained to be nutritious 
food for animals, and that it contained a large proportion of oil. The cotton-plant 
is estimated to produce three hundred pounds of seed to one hundred pounds of 
fibre. A hundred pounds of seed averages a yield of two gallons of oil, forty-eight 
pounds of oil-cake or meal, and six pounds of refuse, which is an excellent material 
for soap-making. After the oil is extracted the meal is more valuable as a fertilizer 
and as food for cattle than before. The hull of the seed is an excellent fuel, 
and the ash of the hull is of commercial value for the manufacture of potash. The 
various products of cotton-seed are of comparatively recent development, having 
first come into notice in 1852.* 

Breadstuff 8. — Breadstuff s raw and manufactured exceed cotton in value among 

exports, and in 1899 formed slightly more than one-fifth of the total value of exports. 

Wheat and wheat-flour form slightly more than half of the breadstuff export. 

/ Wheat is raised in nearly every country in the world, and is the main article of food 

I in most civilized nations. Only two of the great nations of Europe, Russia and 

\ Austria-Hungary, produce more wheat than the home market demands. The United 

\ States is the greatest wheat-producing nation in the world, and is the main source of 

j supply to consuming nations. The states of the Mississippi system raise nearly 

/ all the wheat exported. Wheat is grown in every state and territory in the Union ; 

/ but the largest sources of supply are : — North and South Dakota, Indiana, Illinois, 

Minnesota, Ohio, California, Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, Nebraska, Oregon, and 

\ Wisconsin. 

Com is indigenous to America. It grows in nearly all parts of both North and 
South America, and is a leading article of diet in the Spanish-American nations, and 
in Spain, Portugal, and Ireland. Corn and corn-meal rank next to wheat and wheat- 






^ Cotton-seed oil has found many uses. When highly refined it is the equal of olive oil, and 
has very generally superseded it in use. The stearine, or fatty part, of the oil is used in the manu- 
facture of a compound called butterine, and also in the adulteration of lard. Most of the oil, oil- 
cake, and oil-meal of commerce comes from the United States. The commercial value of the 
cotton-seed exports in 1899 was over $16,000,000 for the cake and meal, and more than $12,000,000 
for the oil, about twice what it was in 1894. 

A 
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flour among breadstuffs as exports. Besides being extensively used for food, and in 
feeding cattle and other animals, corn is also used for the manufacture of alcohol, 
^i^luske^P) glucose, and starch. 

Corn is the most extensive food-crop grown in the United States. The chief ^ 
sources of supply are in the states of the Mississippi Valley, and particularly in / 
those states that wfi f o foi^n e rfy^he leading - wheat-growing states. The bulk of the L 
crop comes from Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas, Kansas, Ohio, Indiana, ( i/^. 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina. \ 

Oat8y rye, and other grains are of comparatively small value as exports. The total I 
value of breadstuffs raw and manufactured exported in 1899 was nearly ^J 270,000,000. v 

Other Food Products. — Other food-products exported include live animals, 
dressed meat, and dairy products. The animals and meat-products come chiefly from 
Texas, Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, Iowa, Indian Territory, New Mexico, Kansas, 
and Nebraska. In these states and territories there are vast ranges where cattle 
are raised for beef and hides. 

The dairy products come chiefly from states farther east, where dairy-cattle are 
raised. New York, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa are the states 
most noteworthy for their dairy products. 

One of the recent inventions of science is that of extracting oil from beef fat. Tlie oil, wlien 
churned with milk, makes an artificial butter called oleomargarine. In many of the large cities the 
surplus milk is utilized in making this article. Its natural color is like that of lard, but the product 
is always colored so that only a scientific test can distinguish it from dairy butter. A cheap grade of 
cheese is made by a similar method. There is great demand for these articles, particularly among 
the poorer classes of Europe. 

Mineral Oil. — Mineral oil, or petroleum, is produced in Pennsylvania, New / 
York, Ohio, California, and West Virginia.* Most of the oil is transported to the ( j. 
seaboard through pipe-lines which extend from the oil-fields to the vicinity of New 7 ; - 
York and Philadelphia, where the oil is refined.' ^.^^^^ | /^/^ /^^ 

The annual export now has a value of nearly $60,000,000. ^K / ^ 3 /> 

1 Tlie com crop of the United States in 1894 was more abundant and better in quality than any 
previous crop. More than 2,000,000,000 of bushels were raised on 75,000,000 acres of land. The 
crop was valued at nearly $700,000,000. 3,000,000 cars loaded with 662 bushels each would be 
required to move this immense yield to the seaboard. 

* The Eastern oil-region extends from Wellsville, N.Y., across Pennsylvania to Dunkard^ 
Creek, West Vii^inia, a distance of 204 miles, and so far as developed, the belt is about ten miles in 
width. The yield of the oil fields to 1895 was over 550,000,000 barrels. It is estimated that the 
Ohio field might be made to yield 100,000 barrels a day. This oil is worth about one-seventh as 
much as the Pennsylvania product, and its utility in the world's economy lies in the direction of fuel. 
The California oil is superior as fuel, but inferior in illuminating qualities to that of Pennsylvania. 
Natural gas is the only fuel that can compete with it in cheapness, but natural gas cannot be trans^^ 
ported much over 100 miles. 

« From the discovery of petroleum in 1^59 until 1866, the oil was transported in oaken barrels. 
The cost of transportation from Titusville to New York, and the return of the barrels, was $5.56 
per barrel. In 1866, a barrel of oil in New York cost $10.40. Flat cars, upon which two wooden 
tanks were built, were introduced in that year, and the oil was transported in bulk. In 1871 iron 
tanks superseded those of wood. On the Ohio and Alleghany rivers, barges containing large tanks 
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Tobacco. -/-Tobacco, like corn, is indigenous to America, but is now cultivated 

very extensively in other parts of the world. It is an important article of commerce, 

and has been/an export of our country from colonial times. The chief tobacco- 

I raising staj^es are Kentucky, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tennessee, and North 

•Carolina^ Tobacco also forms an important crop in the valley of the Connecticut 

I river/^'The value of the yearly crop of tobacco in the United States is about 

, ^40,000,000 ; about half of the product is exported in unmanufactured condition. 

There are 8,000 establishments in the United States engaged in the manufacture of chewing 
. and smoking tobacco and cigars, from the domestic and imported article, and the value of the 
V manufactured products is nearly f 180i000,000 yearly. 

Lumber. — Nearly every state in the Union has forest area, but lumbering to 
any considerable extent is limited to a few states. Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, and Maine are seats of the lumbering interests east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Yellow pine is an important forest-product in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas. Half of the forest area of the country is in the Southern states. The lumber 
product of the Pacific slope comes mainly from Washington and Alaska, although 
■Oregon and California contribute largely to it. The forest area of Washington is 
estimated to equal the aggregate area of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut. Alaska has vast areas of untouched forest. Heretofore the belt 
of timber extending from Maine to Minnesota has furnished the greater part of 
the supply of white pine consumed in the United States ; but so great has been the 
depletion of these forests that, in many localities, comparatively little merchantable 
timber is now standing. Few attempts to restock the forests have been made, and, in 
most instances, after the pine has been cleared from an area, scrub oak and not pine 
is the succeeding growth. On account of the growing scarcity of pine, other timber 
and other material that may be utilized in its place are now sought. 

Manufactures of Wood. — In 1899 the export of wood and wood-manufactures was 
of the value of $46,000,000, the principal items of which were : [1] boards, A%m \ % \ and planks,- 
[2] sawed timber, [3] staves and headings, [4] logs, [5] furniture, [6] shooks. Wood, however, 
forms an important element in the manufacture of articles so numerous as to be beyond the reach 
of classification under this head. Agricultural implements, machines, and musical instruments, 
are such articles. A considerable part of our exports to South America is manufactures of wood 
in this sense. The domestic consumption of the same manufactures is, of course, vastly more 
important. A glance about the class-room, with its chairs, desks, benches, settees, and tables, or 
a similar survey of the furnishing of any house, will show that manufactures of wood are among 
the prime necessities of civilized life. 

Iron. — Iron and its various products are rapidly becoming leading exports. 
Deposits of iron ores are found in nearly all parts of the United States, and the 

/were used to carry the oil. The first pipe-line from the oil-fields to the seaboard was completed in 
1881. Since then numerous other pipe-lines have been built, at a cost of §16,000,000. The pipes 
are carried along the surface of the ground, and pumping-stations are established at intervals of 
about 28 miles. The total length of these pipe-lines approaches 2,000 miles. The principal lines 
are from Glean, N.Y., to Bayonne, N.J., and to Brooklyn; and from Colegrove, Pa., to Philadel- 
phia, with a branch to Baltimore. Another line runs from near Olean to Buffalo, and one from 
Colegrove to Cleveland. These lines reduce the cost of transportation to about 46 cents a 
barrel. 
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mining of these is carried on in 26 states and territories. The largest amount of ore\ 
is mined in the Lake Superior region embraced in the states of Minnesota, Michigan^ 
and Wisconsin. The southern fields in the states of Alabama, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Georgia hold a second place, but will probably soon rise to first.* West- 
ern Pennsylvania is third, and the Lake Champlain district in New York, fourth. 

The smelting of iron, and the manufacture of iron and steel, are raosfc extensively 
carried on in western Pennsylvania, northern Illinois, Missouri, and Ohio. In the 
manufacture of steel the United States is now the leading nation in the world. 
There has been in recent years a great development of this industry in Ala- 
bama and Georgia.' 

Iron and steel enter into the manufacture of innumerable articles, both of domestic trade and 
export Our export of these manufactures in 1899 was in value nearly $106,000,000, more than three 
times what it was in 1894. The principal items in the order of value being, machinery, agricultural 
implements, builders* hardware, metal-working machineiy, pipes and fittings, locomotives, wire, 
sewing-machines, and electrical machinery. 

These exports consist largely of manufactures requiring the best mechanical skill, and many 
of them come from the workshops of Philadelphia and other portions of Pennsylvania. The 
ability of the iron manufacturers of Pennsylvania to compete successfully in the higher departments 
of industrial production is demonstrated by the amount of these exports which aresold in the open 
markets ^f the world ip competition with the best t^t Europe can produce. " ( 

Hbeather. — Within the last quarter of a century cattle-raising has greatly 
increased in the United States. The uses of leather have not kept pace with the 
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1 In 1899 the great demand and high prices of pig iron increased the total valuation of theV*^^-^ ^ 
year's output to over $246,000(000, a sum more tham double the value of the output in the year/ 4^^/^ /i^c 

eding. / / L / -y- 

From 1789 to 1842 the lowest quotation per ion for pig-iron was $28 in 1803, and again InV '^^^j^ ^^ 
1841; while the highest was/$55 in 1815. In la&O the price fell to $20, rose to $38 in 1854, and\/u^^^^,; //: 
fell to $18.75 in 1861. Th^n came inflation, an/fl the price rose to $73.62, in 1864, and did not get)^^;^^^ . 
back to $20 again until 1877. Since the beginning of 1885, the price has been almost constantly^ ^* "^ 
below $20. In 1899 the price again rose to $25/ 

About 75 miles south^'est of St. liouis is a remarkable deposit of ore called Irony Mountain, 
which is about 25>i feet high. At theVimniit is an enormous niass of solid ore. Near by is 
another iron mounta^i, called Pilot KndbS. It is three times as high as Iron Mountain, and the 
diameter at the base isS^ie mile. It is estim^ed that about one-tentlr\pf these mountains is iron 
ore. Incomplete surveysHndicate that Utah isV^her in iron than any otW section of our Country. 
In Iron County alone there^^re ten iron mountams^ estimated to contain 19^,000,000 tons of iron 
ore of excellent quality. 

2 The tendency now is to substitute steel for nearly all uses for which iron was formerly 
employed. The old methods of making steel were very uncertain and costly. Bessemer's invention 
greatly reduced this cost, but his process required iron ore almost free from phosphorus and sulphur 
compounds. The world's supply of such ore outside the United States is now very limited, and 
comes mostly from Cuba, Elba, and Spain. In this country the Lake Superior ore is Bessemer 
quality, and there is a gi-eat deal of Bessemer iron in the South. 

Most of the iron in the world has from one to five per cent, of phosphorus, and to utilize this 
iron the so-called basic process of making steel has been introduced. Only basic steel is now made 
in Germany and France, ajid the same kind for the most part is produced in Great Britain. For 
many purposes this steel will supplant Bessemer, as it is equally serviceable and cheaper; but it will 
not drive Bessemer out of the market, since there are some uses for which Bessemer steel alone is 
suitable. 
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increase in the demand for beef, and leather has, in consequence, become an article 
of considerable export. The raw hides come mainly from the plains of the west, 
where are situated the great grazing areas. The leather is tanned principally in 
those states where forests of hemlock and oak that furnish tanning material are 
most abundant, — namely, Pennsylvania, New York, Maine, Michigan, and New 
Hampshire. In 1899 the export of leather and of leather goods was more than 
$26,000,000 in value, the principal item being stock for boots and shoes. 

Purs and Fur Skins. — Of the fur skins exported from the United States, 
^eal skins are the most valuable. Others are beaver, otter, and the pelts of similar 
/animals, either from Alaska or the mountainous regions of the west. The most 
important rookeries of fur seals in the world are on the Pr^biloff Islands in Bering 
Sea, the output of which is regulated by the United States government. The 
Bering-Sea rookeries furnish over three-quarters of the world's supply of seal skin. 
A few skins come from the region about the Shetland Islands. From the other seal 
fisheries of the world, particularly those of the north Atlantic Ocean, the skins 
procured are those of the hair seal, which are caught solely for making leather. 

Coal. — The United States is now in advance of Great Britain as a coal-producing 
nation.^ The English coal is mainly bituminous, or soft coal; about one-third of 
that produced in the United States is anthracite, or hard coal. Deposits of this 
mineral, as in the case of iron, exist in nearly every state in the Union, but the 
amount produced comes mostly from a few states. Pennsylvania supplies nearly 
all the anthracite coal of commerce. This state is also by far the .largest producer 
of bituminous coal in the Union. Other leading coal-producing states are Illinois, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Alabama, Indiana, Maryland, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Wyoming. Comparatively little coal is mined on the Pacific slope, 
and that chiefly in Washington. 

Copper. — Seme of the most valuable deposits of copper in the world are 
found in the United States. They are in Michigan, Montana, and Arizona.' 
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(1 The total annual production of coal in the world is now estimated by high authority at over 
600,000,000 tons. The United States produces nearly 200,000,000 tons, and the state of Pennsyl- 
vania more than half this quantity. Little coal is exported from the United States except to 
Canada, which took in 1809 over 4,000,000 tons. 
Recent authorities give the coal-producing area of the world at about 470,000 square miles, of 
which nearly 200,000 are in the United States, and an equal area in China and Japan. This 
estimate so far as China is concerned is somewhat conjectural, yet the area of the coal fields of 
China is known to be many times that of all the European countries combined. 

The most extensive coal-mining operations of our southern states are carried on by the Ten- 

lessee Coal, Iron, and Railway Company, which controls the mines of the Sequatchee valley, whose 

business centre is Tracy City. This company employs thousands of men, and its total coal output 

/is about 8,000 tons per day. ^__>.,______ 

^ x ^ The output of thcue, ua well hh of muat of the Euiupettu mines, is reguUUid uy the SocteU 

dC(f MHmir, a Frfn^h **r"'P»" ^>iinl^ f.. ^ . ^ 1 i... .. f ymrgj hnn nn«»iirt]U «J m»^ >f rt f Urn M^pjUir 
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Numerous other deposits of this metal exist, but those named are so extensive that 
they practically regulate the price of copper for the world. The uses and applica- 
tions of copper have been greatly extended and stimulated by the active development 
of these mines. There are also great deposits of copper in Utah, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. 

The raw products of the United States form 40 per cent of the total exports of the country. 
Raw cotton and manufactured foodstuffs constitute about one-half of the total exports in value. 
Of our total exports one-half goes to the United Kingdom and her colonies and more than half of 
all our exports to European countries go to Great Britain and Ireland. 

I Nearly all the minerals of commerce are produced in the United States. The 

1 more important in the order of their value are coal, iron, gold, copper, petroleum, 

I silver, building-stone, lead, and zinc. Our country leads all others in the value 

^ of its mineral products. But some minerals are mined to so small an extent, or 

\ our manufactures of them require such a large supply, that importation is resorted 

I to. These are tin, iron, sulphur, lead, and platinum. The mineral products 

/ exported are mostly petroleum, copper, and quicksilver.* In iron, gold, silver, and 

I copper, the United States is the greatest producer. 



/ Fis^ gJCT ^ — The fisheries of the United States are more valuable than those 

IaUo^^ foi any'Sther^nation, and give employment to nearly 150,000 men. Massachusetts 

- -*_ ^ [ and Maine carry on nearly one-half of the general fisheries, though New York, 

\ Maryland, and California have considerable fishing-fleets. These include both shore 

>* (^wfU^ • \ and deep-sea fisheries. The large fleet of vessels engaged in cod-fishing on the 

■ ^' P ' '^\ Grand Banks east of Nova Scotia is chiefly from Massachusetts,* The salmon 

^ ^ fisheries of Oregon are of great vahie, though in Alaska there are rapidly developing 

v^ L^<u^ "^ /the most extensive salmon fisheries ever known.' 

-^^^^ vwvrl- A / Massachusetts vessels do most of the whale-fishing of the world, though 
xc\^ f^v#/*4^^ 1 California has recently engaged extensively in this industry. Nearly all the sperm 
oil of commerce, and most of the whale-bone and whale oil, is got by steam-whalers 
from these two states. The most valuable whale fisheries are off the northern and 
western coasts of Alaska. 

(\ The most important and extensive oyster-beds in the world are in Chesapeake 
^ay, and along the coast of Virginia.* These are natural beds. In several places' 
^ The development of the mineral resources of the United States in 1892 reached the highest 
mark it has ever attained. The total value of the non-metallic products that year was approxi- 
mately $379,000,000 ; of metallic products $307,000,000 ; and of unspecified metallic products 
$1,000,000, making an aggregate of $«88,000,000. The greatest previous output was in 1891, when 
it reached in round numbers $657,000,000, and fell away in 1893 to $609,000,000. Either total is 
/greater than the aggregate value of the output from the mines of all Europe. 
' 3 The United States Fish Commission has entered extensively into the hatching of codfish 

, eggs, for restocking the coast of New England with in-shore cod. If the Commission succeed, cod- 
\ fish will eventually be more plentiful on the coast of New England than they were years ago, and a 
Cj/t . i lost industry worth millions of dollars will be restored. 

J ■ Important fishiiig-banks extend along the coasts of Washington and Vancouver Island, at 
[ points easily accessible from the ports of Puget Sound. These banks swarm with halibut and cod. 
* The oyster industry is Maryland*s greatest natural source of wealth. The beds cover about 
20,000 acres, and the catch per year is 10,000,000 bushels, yielding about $2,000,000 to 50,000 people. 
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along the coast, artificial beds have been planted, particularly on the shores of New 
Jersey, Long Island, Connecticut, Ehode Island, and Massachusetts, and these are 
now second in value to the Chesapeake Bay beds. Oysters have been planted on the 
coast of California with some success. 



QUESTIONS 



What natural produ :t of the United States is 
commercially the mcst valuable? Which are 
the more important c( tton-growing states of the 
Union ? What uses s the seed of the cotton- 
plant put to ? What e sport of the United States 
is second in value to c >tton ? What is the prin- 
cipal breadstuff that vi e export ? In what states 
is the great bulk of wheat produced? What 
states are the chief Bouftes of our supply of 
com ? What other fo 3d products of the United 
States are important i rticles of export ? What 
is oleomargarine ? 

In what states of the Union are the great 
petroleum fields? How is the greater part 
of the petroleum pri»duct carried to the sea- 
board ? What is the ralue of our annual export 
of petroleum? 

What are the chief tobacco-raising states? 
What is the estimated value of the yearly crop ? 
What proportion of tl is crop is exported in un- 
manufactured conditio n ? What is the value of 
the manufactured pre ducts of tobacco of the 
United States ? [^ws. —About $130,000,000 per 
annum.] 

What are the leading lumber-producing states ? 
Where are the most iiu portant pine forests ? In 
what section lies halt oiu* forest area? What 
can you say of the lun^ber regions of the Pacific 
coast? 

What are the chief it^ms of export in wood and 
wood manufactures ? What can you say in gen- 
eral of the ways in Vliich wood enters into 
manufacture ? 

What can you say of Ithe deposits of iron ores 
in the United States ? Kviiere are the largest of 
these deposits ? What ian you say of the south- 



em iron fields ? What state leads in the con- 
version of iron into steel ? What was the value 
of exports of iron and steel manufactures in 
1890 ? Name some of the prmcipal items of this 
export. / 

Whence do we derive o ir chief supply of 
hides? In what states is iiost of the tanning 
industry carried on ? Why \ ' What is the value 
of our export of leather ? — )f the manufactures 
of leather ? What is our n ost valuable export 
in furs and fur skins ? Wh ire are the greatest 
seal-fisheries ? 

Contrast our coal product with that of Great 
Britain. What is the souro of the anthracite 
coal supply ? Which state p roduces the largest 
amount of bituminous coal ? 
most important deposits of 

Name the ten raw prodic 
States which constitute tlie 
exportations. Name two su pies that form two- 
thirds of our exports in val le. Among foreign 
countries which is our grea est customer ? To 
what countries do seven-te: iths of our exports 
go ? [Ans, — To the counti ies of Europe.] 

Name our most importan L mineral products. 
Wh ich two of these are the m Mt valuable ? What 
minerals do we import ? ' Vhy ? Name three 
mineral products which we sxport. 

What is the estimated nui iber of men engaged 
in our fisheries ? Which wo states carry on 
nearly one-half of the gei eral fisheries ? By 
whom are the cod fisheries < arried on ? Where 
are the salmon fisheries? Which two states 
lead in the whale fisherie i ? Where are the 
most valuable of these sitiated? Wliere are 
the most important oyster-bdds in the world ? 



Where are the 
jopper ore ? 
cts of the United 
great bulk of our 
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II -MANUFACTURES 

General View. — Manufacturing has developed marvellously in the United 
States in the past twenty-five years. At first, only the coarser grades of wares were 
made ; but by the substitution of machinery for hand labor, a degree of perfection 
has been reached in many industries that is not equalled in other parts of th& 
world.* This is particularly true in the manufacture of sewing-machines, watches,* 
clocks, fire-arms, and like mechanisms, where an interchange of parts is made possible 
by the exactness of machine work. The mechanical and inventive genius of the 
people of the United States is particularly trained in and directed toward the 
practical application of new principles. Many of the most remarkable labor-saving 
machines in use in the world to-day are of American origin. Among these are the 
cotton-gin, the telegraph, the telephone, the applications of electricity for pur- 
poses of illumination and power, sewing-machines, agricuftural implements, and 
wood-working and shoe-making machinery. 

i^ Statistical Outline. — The United States does as large a part of the world's 
manufacturing, as it does of the world's agriculture. There are 320,000 manufactur- 
ing establishments, employing 4,700,000 hands, and having an annual product 
of the value of nine thousand millions of dollars. By far the greater part of the 
manufacturing of our country is at present done in the states north of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers, but manufactures of iron, steel, and textile fabrics have been 
recently developing extensively in the South. The leading states in manufactures, 
in the order of their importance, are : 1, New York ; 2, Pennsylvania ; 3, Massar 
; chusetts ; 4, Illinois ; 6, Ohio ; and 6, New Jersey. The working power " employed 
/ in our manufactures is about twice that of Great Britain, three times that of 
/ Germany, and more than three times that of France. 

' Leading Manufactures by States. — New York is the leading manufacturing 

state, as it is the most populous, besides having extraordinary natural advan- 

^ The success obtained by mechanical devices for labor-saving is well illustrated in the manu> 
facture of shoes. It is now possible to cut shoes from the leather, and carry them through the 
successive stages of manufacture so as to fit them for wear, in the space of one hour. 

^ The American watch is on the whole a better, as well as a cheaper, watch than any other, 
and foreign-made watches are nmch less used to-day in the United States and Canada than formerly. 
The great merit of the American watch Is its uniform excellence. The machine which makes any 
portion of a watch faultlessly can make ten thousand similar portions just as faultlessly. By means 
of micrometrlc gauges, any deviation to the one ten-thousandth part of an Inch can be detected in 
the machine. Human hands cannot rival this exactness. It is the unfailing, unerring accuracy 
of exquisitely perfect machinery which gives uniform quality to the American watch. In 1860 the 
various American watch companies produced only 16,000 watches, but later they have made as 
many as 6,000 and upward in a single day. 

2 When steam-engines were first introduced, the amount of work they could do was compared 
with the amount of similar work that had previously been done by horses. Hence the expression, 
horse-power. A horse-power is estimated as the power required to raise a weight of 33,000 pounds 
one foot in one minute. 
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tages for its varied industries. The principal manufactures are, clothing, iron-andX 
steel products, sugar-refining, tanning-and-leather products, and malt liquors. \ 

Pennsylvania is the second state in the importance of manufactures, and the 
first in irou-and-steel products. I 

Ma^ssachuseits is the great cotton manufacturing state. Boots and shoes are/ 
also an important product. * I 

Illinois possesses great iron-and-steel-mills, but is more particularly noted for) 
the products of its meat-packing establishments. 1 

Ohio has large iron-and-steel and agricultural machinery works. 

New Jersey is the leading state in the manufacture of pottery and silk goods- 
It is also the seat of large linen, cotton, rubber, and leather industries. 

Indiana has numerous wood-working factories of various kinds, principally f O] ' 
the production of farm implements. 

Wisconsin's chief manufactures are metal wares and malt liquors. 

Missouri, like Illinois, is famous for its meat-packing establishments. Other 
important industries are iron-and-steel manufactures, and malt liquors. 

Michigan is the seat of great wood-working industries, the most important 
branch of which is that of making household furniture. 

Connecticut is famous for its metal-working industries, which are in great 
variety. Among the leading products are brass goods, cutlery, and plated ware. 

Rhode Island, though the smallest state, is industrially the most important in 
proportion to its area and population. It has many great woollen and cotton 
factories. 

In the southern states, a great development of cotton-spinning has taken pli 
in recent years. The increase in the number of spindles was from about hal 
a million in 1880, to a million and a quarter in 1887. Steamers from Charleston,' 
Wilmington, and Savannah now carry cotton goods where formerly they took only 
raw cotton ; and southern mills export cotton fabrics in great quantity to China, thus 
competing actively with the mills of New England. The average yearly increase of 
the number of spindles since 1888 in the United States is over 300,000. 



(I. 
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QUESTIONS 



What can you say of the development of our 
manufactures ? What is the niraber of estab- 
lishments ? — of factory-hands employed^? What 
is the value of the annual product ? In what 
section of the country is the greater part of 
the manufacturing done? Ns.me the leading 
manufacturing states in the order of their 
importance. Contrast the worfcing power em- 
ployed in our manufactures witl^ that employed 



in Great Britain, — ih Germany, — in France. 
What are the principal manufactured products 
of New York ? — of Pennsylvania ? — of Massa- 
chusetts?— of Illindis? — of Ohio? — of New 
Jersey? — of Indiaha? — of Wisconsin ? — of 
Missouri?- of Michigan? — of Connecticut? 
— of Rhode Island ? What can you say of 
cotton-spinning an<ji other industries in the 
southern states? 
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III. -COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Historic Outline. — Long before the British colonies in America became the 
United States, a considerable commerce was carried on with the mother country. 
Whaling and fishing were also pursued with great energy. The hardy people of 
New England made the best of sailors. At the outbreak of the Revolution, in 1776, 
the merchant fleet of the colonies was of considerable size. These vessels were as 
stanch as oak and honest labor could make them, and at the beginning of hostilities 
most of them were converted into war vessels. Insignificant as their number was, 
in comparison with the British fleet, the sl^iH and resolution of the crews made 
up for the lack of ships. 

With the declaration of peace commerce increased rapidly. The almost con- 
tinual wars which for thirty years had devastated Europe, had thrown much of the 
carrying-trade of the world into the hands of American sailors.* But the battle 
of Waterloo finally brought a general peace; commerce revived; and the various 
nations of the continent struggled for supremacy in it. 

The Americans proved themselves most skilful sailors, and their disposition 
for trade kept their vessels busy. Shipbuilders vied with each other in construct- 
ing vessels of great speed, and in 1860 the tonnage of the merchant marine of 
the United States was nearly equal to that of Great Britain. Many clipper ships 
belonged to this fleet. They were then the swiftest vessels ever built, and competed 
closely for the honors which for over a century had been held by the English. 

The civil war in America broke out at the critical time when steam was fast 
superseding the sail; and while our commercial development was interrupted by 
this war, the trading nations of Europe were adding to their merchant marine fleets 
of swift ocean steamships. 

During the last quarter of a century the energies of the people of the United 
States have been devoted to developing the resources of the country, somewhat at 
the expense of the merchant marine. European nations have fostered commerce by 
discriminating laws and by judicious subsidies, but our own government has done 
little to encourage ship-building or to promote our trade. In 1894 less than one- 
tenth of the carrying trade of the United States was done in American vessels, as 
against three-fourths of it in the year 1856. The chief natural products of our 
country have now been developed to such an extent that a large fleet of American 
ships is needed to distribute them to consuming nations.^ 

* In September, 17S7, the ship Columbia, in company with the sloop Washinfiton, sailed fioih 
the United States for the northwest coast of America, and the following year they reached their 
destination. From there the Columbia sailed for Canton w^ith furs, made a successful voyage, and 
returned to Boston in August, 1788. These two vessels w^ere the first to circumnavigate the globe 
on a trading-voyage. The Washington was of only ninety tons, and was the first sloop of any 
nation sent on so long a voyage. 

s* In 1789 the exports from the United States amounted to $20,205,000. In 1888 the exports 
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Manufactures, too, have reached a stage of development where certain of them 
more than supply the home demand, and new markets must be sought in order to 
dispose of the annual surplus. The principles of true commercial economy require 
that a nation like the United States, which is not only the most wealthy on the 
globe, but the possessor of the largest possibilities for future greatness, should have 
a merchant marine of a capacity in keeping with this greatness. No other country 
is so well situated, naturally, to carry on a large external commerce as is the United 
States. It has a coast-line nearly equal in extent to that of Europe, and on this 
coast are some of the finest harbors in the world. 

The facilities for internal commerce, both natural and artificial, are greatly 
superior to those of Europe. Besides the 15,000 miles of navigation furnished by 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, the Great Lakes afford 1,600 miles of , 
navigable waters. Along the coast are numerous rivers that are navigable to a 
limited extent. The government has been lavish in its expenditures to remove^ 
obstructions in these rivers and otherwise improve them for navigation. 

Waterways. — The general government, and the various state governments, » 
have encouraged the building of canals. The most important of these is the Erie 
canal, which, with its connections, furnishes cheap transportation to market for the 
products of central and western New York, and for the grain and other products of 
the region tributary to the Great Lakes.* Other canals of importance are the 
Champlain, which connects Lake Champlain with the Hudson River; the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal, connecting the head of Delaware Bay with the head of 
Chesapeake Bay ; the Delaware and Raritan, connecting the Delaware River with the 
lower harbor of New York ; the Miami Canal, from Toledo on Lake Erie to Cincin- 
nati ; the Ohio Canal and its branches, from Cleveland on Lake Erie to Portsmouth 
on the Ohio River; the Wabash and Erie Canal, from Evansville on the Ohio River 
across Indiana, and connecting with the Miami Canal ; the St. Mary's Falls Canal, 
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were $683,860,000, in 1894 $972,861,000, and in 1899 tliey were $1,275,600,000. The leading items 
of export for 1789, as compared with the same items of. 1888, 1894, and 1899, were : — 

1789 1888 1894 1899 

Flour $4,691,000 $50,224,000 $69,271,000 $70,082,000 

Wheat 1,399,000 44,162,000 59,407,000 81,447,000 

Com 1,084,000 18,573,000 30,211,000 82,728,000 

Tobacco leaf 4,349,000 20,945,000 24,086,000 29,985,000 

Rice 1,754,000 25,000 not reported 46,000 

Cotton 68,000 225,122,000 225,210,000 191,167,000 

1 Constructed as a state work, the Erie canal was a few years ago made free. During the time 
it exacted tolls, it not only paid back to the state its cost of construction and all the expenses of its 
maintenance and improvement, but a handsome interest on the investment besides. It has as 
feeders the Oswego and Black Rivers, and the Cayuga and Seneca canals. The canal floats about 
2,000 boats, each with a capacity of 8,000 bushels of grain, or a corresponding bulk of other prod- 
ucts ; and the round trip between Buffalo and New York consumes about a month. Improvements 
have been undertaken to increase the efficiency of the canal service, by increasing the length of 
the locks and deepening the canal throughout, but it is to be remembered that the railway has 
become a formidable rival of the canal in the carrying of freight, and some canals that were once 
valuable highways for commerce have already been abandoned. 
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connecting lakes Superior and Huron; /and the Illinois and yAf ichigan ship-canal 
connecting Chicago with New Orleans And the Gulf. (See pc 38.) 

Commerce on the Great Lakes hasA)een increased by the^uilding of canals, and 
the removal of obstructions in the w/terways connecting tnese inland seas. Lake 
Superior is twenty-two feet higher tlmn Lake Huron, and m 1856 a lock canal was 
constructed between these two lakes /o. avoid the falls of me St. Mary's River. The 
St. Mary's Falls canal was original^ twelve feet deep. In 1881 extensive improve- 
ments were made, and the depth iyreased to seventeen Met. 

But the demands of increasiijg commerce were so ereat that the government has 
constructed a new canal of greatp; depth and capacitjy More commerce in tonnage 
passes through this waterway t/an through the Suezycanal, — the number of vessels 
in 1899 being 20,255, carrying 49,000 passengers a/d freight to the value of over 
$230,000,000. It is now pOTsible for vessels of/moderate draught to make the 
voyage from Lake Superio^o the ocean, a distamce of 2000 miles, by way of the 
Great Lakes, the Canadian canals, and the St. L^rence River. 

Railways. — The United States is pre-eminent among nations, not only in its 
natural and artificial waterways, but also in its railways. The railway mileage of 
the United States is greater than that of Europe. Railways havo boon built fo r 
r nmmf i rrini rathrr thnn military nnrirr Many trunk lines were extended into new 
and unsettled regions, in which towns and cities sprang up with great rapidity ; and 
new states were soon formed. 

The railway mileage of the whole country is about 200,000 miles, employing 
37,000 locomotives, and a million and a quarter freight cars. In 1898 the railroads 
carried more than half a billion passengers, moved 912,000,000 tons of freight, and 
employed an army of 875,000 men. 

Street railways have been greatly extended, and by the application of electric 
power are rapidly making even the country districts of the more thickly settled states 
accessible. 

Of late years there has been a steady tendency in all kinds of business to drift 
to the large cities, and in all countries the large cities are growing at the expense 
of the small towns and villages. As it is in local industries, so it is in commerce. 
Ports that formerly carried on commerce with all parts of the globe have dwindled 
into insignificance by the rapidly increasing prosperity of others mpifi_ favorably 
situated. Nantucket, Salem, Fairhaven, and Newport conducted most of the com- 
merce of the country a century ago. Now the trade that they formerly held goes 
either to New York or to Boston, an^ the commerce of these once flourishing ports 
^.^..^nM^^ limited to a few small schooners engaged in the coasting-trade. 
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What can you say of th|e commerce of the 
American colonies before! the Revolutionary 
war? — of its subsequent growth ? How did 
the American merchant marine compare with the 



QUESTIONS 

British in 1860 ? What were the reasons for 
its decline ? How should it again be built up ? 
What are the two great waterways for Internal 
navigation in the United States? Name the 



I 



principal navigable rivers oi New England,— 
of the lower Atlantic coa it, — of the Gulf 
states, — of the Pacific slo «, What is the 
most important American ca lal ? Name other 
important canals. What shif canal is proposed 
to connect the Great Lakes with the Gulf of 
Mexico? Describe the St. Mary^s Falls canal. 
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What are the moden l tendencies of industrial 
activities and of populition? [Ans. — To con- 
centrate in cities.] What are some of the re- 
sults of this? Name s( me New England ports, 
aice commercially imp< rtant, but now relatively 
uiimportant. Describe the railway system of 
th« United States. I 



Growth of Indofltriea and Commeroe. — Th^ growth of the United States during 
the past hundred years has been more remarkable than that of any other nation 
in the world's history. At the time of the organization of the colonies under one 
government, the total population was less than roAr millions. From its foundation 
each colony had been independent of the other, ana relied for manufactured goods on 
England. The New England colonies had turned \heir attention mostly to marine 
commerce and to fishing.^ 

The Middle Atlantic colonies had some commerce, but the industries were chiefly 
connected with grain and dairy farms, while in the Southern colonies tobacco, cotton, 
and sugar-growing were the main occupations. There was but little change in these 
conditions until after the second war with England in 1812, when the government 
gave great encouragement to manufactures. The New England people had acquired 
wealth by their commercial ventures, and now entered upon manufacturing as ener- 
getically as they had pursued commerce. Nearly every mountain stream with sufli- 
cient flow of water to turn a water-wheel was called into requisition, until now 
scarcely a one horse-power of water-fall remains undeveloped; even large rivers 
were dammed to obtain power for the multitude of factories.' Thus Holyoke was 
built on the Connecticut River, Lowell and Manchester on the Merrimac, and 
Lewiston on the Androscoggin. 



JL 
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1 In 1789 the United States showed imports of $23,000,000, and exports of $20,000,000, which 
is less than the present monthly commerce of the port of New York alone. The tonnage entering 
the seaports of the United States for 1789-90 was 761,700 ; for 1898-90 it was 22,000,000. 

The followHig is a comparison of the merchant marine of the United States on Dec. 31, 1789, 
and on June 30, 1899, in tons^ divided according to employment : — 

YEAR FOREIGN COASTWISE FISHERIES 

1789 124,000 69,000 9,000 

1899 837,229 3,965,313 61,696 

^ *'■ The indostries, which the first act of our first administration sought to encourage, now give 
remunerative employment to more people than inhabited the r^ublic at the beginning of Washing- 
ton's presidency. The grand total of their annnal output, of five thotisand millions of dollars in 
value, places the United States first among the manufacturing /countries of the earth. One-half the 
total mileage of all the railroads, and one-quarter of all the t legraph lines of the world within our 
borders, testify to the volume, variety and value of an iiternal commerce thkt makes these 
states, if need be, independent and self-supporting. These 1 undred years of development under 
favoring political conditions have brought the sum of our n itional wealth to a ^gure which has 
passed the results of a thousand years for the mother-land h( rself , otherwise the richest of modem 
empires. .The impetuous progress of the North, and the recent marvellous industrial development 
of the South, have stimulated production until our annual s irplus nearly equals that of England, 
Frsmce, and Germany combined.' The teeming millions of Asia till the patient soil, and work the 
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More recently the'^evelopmeut of natural gas in Ohio aach Indiana^ has given 
cheap fuel and built up large manufacturing interests. The Jbransfog o^water_^ower^(*«/^--i 
/%, Uiirtfllu\ by m o an s ef-^heAelectric^ettfceni-is making Niftgapg and o ther high fallo of largo ' ~ 

volume , centres of manufacturing, *Ja ^pn\»rf>]» bf>ing frangmiffn^ f . n nft w f.i w nnlly inorn^o - 

ing diotano es. The city of Buffalo is lighted by electric currenl^generated at Niagara, 
and Spokane, Washington, by the falls of the river on which it is situated. 

The overcrowded population of Europe was tempted by the opportunities to 
^^ ^^♦•--^make homes in the New World, and in_182(^over 8000 of them immigrated. Those 
CA- ^in.4. \'c^o\ who had been employed in factories at home found employment in similar factories 
here; but the majority were tillers of the soil, and these new-comers pushed the 
lines of civilization westward in their search for homes. Between 1820 and 1899 
over twenty millions of people, representing nearly every nation on the earth, found 
homes in the United States.^ With such a rapid growths of population, industries 
of all kinds multiplied, not only throughout the New England states, but in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, and these eleven states now do 
nearly half the manufacturing of the country. 

By the introduction of railways the farming communities of the West were 
brought into direct communication with the seacoast, and the product of the wheat- 
fields sought market in the great cities of Europe. The energy with which railway- 
building was conducted, opened new regions of rich farming-lands that soon became 
settled.* The discovery of coal and iron in Pennsylvania gave an impetus to manu- 
facturing, which increased in even greater ratio than the demand for manufactured 
goods, until now these are being exported where a quarter of a century ago similar 
goods were almost entirely imported. 

In a new country there are innumerable directions in which energy and enter- 
prise can exert themselves. Agriculture pays the largest profit at first, owing to the 
cheapness of land ; but after the natural fertility of the soil is gone, and artificial 
fertilization is necessary, the profits are less. Then come greater attention to smajl 
^ crops^^kad the beginnings of the manufacture of articles of every-day us^(^^^rain- 
^-^ growing pushes outward where the newer lands are ; and, as agriculture grows less 

shuttle and loom, as their fathers have done for ages ; modem Europe has felt the influence and 
received the benefit of the incalculable multiplication of force by inventive genius since the Napo- 
leonic wars. Yet only 269 years after the little band of pilgrims landed on Plymouth Kock, our 
people, numbering less than one-fifteenth of the inhabitants of the globe, do one-third of its mining, 
one-fourth of its manufacturing, one-flfth of its agriculture, and own one-sixtli of its wealth.'' — 
[From an Address by Chauncey M. DepewJ] 

1 During the year ending June 30, 1899, 311,716 immigrants arrived in the United States. 
Of these, 242,673, or nearly 80 per cent., entered at the port of New York. There have been 
great changes in the proportion of immigrants from the different European nations. Formerly, more 
came from the west and north of Europe, but now from the south and east. In 1899, 46,181, or 
less than 16 per cent., came from Great Britain, Italy sent 77,419, or nearly 26 per cent., Austria- 
Hungary 62,491, and Russia 60,982, or each about 20 per cent., Germany 17,476, Sweden 12,797, 
all other countries 34,427. 

2 During the year 1899 the government disposed of 9,090,623 acres of the public domain under 
the homestead, pre-emption, and forest laws. In the ten years ending 1899, 122,000,000 acres were 
located for settlement. 
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profitable, manufacture follows slowly in its wake. ■ In tho longoot oottled atatca — 
agrimltnrp ?> ii-'i*-J ^-fi«iy t" ""C"tp i l"^" r r O ' n l i " ' ]irn" rnrful nH^^ti^'^ The 
quality of manufactured goods improves, however, as the skill of the operatives 
increases. Thus agricultural implements are made to greater advantage in the West 
than in the East; but watches, steam-engines, and carefully adjusted electrical and 
other appliances are most extensively manufactured in the East where the more 
skilled mechanics are. Coarse cotton cloth can be made cheaper in Augusta, Atlanta, 
and other centres near the cotton ifields, than in New Bedford, J'all River, or Lowell ; 

i a^V>p.fio T ni"g ^q"?i ^-p ^^^<- ' f \^ y""nr i ^^"v ■ r Mn ii iflarhu n ptt i n . . 

The several sections of the United States are low assuming distinctive commer- 
cial characteristics. The northeaitern states are t le oldest and mosll thickly settled. 
Their chief commercial products are therefore tte better grades *f manufactured 
goods. ^ " I 

Indiutriea Sectionally Considered. — The southeastern states are thinly inhabited, 
having large areas of farming-land only partly developed. Hence, these states pro- 
duce mainly raw materials, and the rougher sort of manufactures, such as coarse 
cotton cloth, pig-iron, and lumber. In the central or Mississippi region food-prod- 
ucts are cultivated in the states lying to the west, while in the eastern section more 
manufacturing is carried on. In general, the Pacific slope is still a great producer of 
raw materials, minerals, lumber, and food-products ; but in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco, the longest settled region, there are extensive manufactures. 

The commercial spirit of the people in the northern states of the country has led 
to a more complete development of the resources of these states than has been 
attempted in the South. Since 1880 .Northern capital has been turned southward, y^<5V>^-^ 

and the most rapid industrial movement in any part of the country has followed in , 

the development of coal and iron and cotton mills. From 1880 to 1899, the , wages >vm<3v.v4- *'. 

paid to mill operatives in the South increased 4G0 per cent., the number of^cotton 

spindles 7o0 per cent, the amount of iron produced over 600 per cent., the coal mined 

650 per cent. Nor are these advances in the coarser products alone. The South 

now is ambitious to produce the finer qualities of steel. Having succeeded in the 

coarser grades of cotton, she is striving to make the finer varieties also. And in 

utilizing their abundant natural resources, the people of the South seem to be only at 

the beginning of their industrial growth. 

The demand for energy and capital within our own borders has been so great 
that there has been no necessity to seek outside markets. In this respect the con- 
trast between the United States and many of the European countries has been very 
marked, as the heavy American investments of English, German, and French syndi- 
cates show. Since 1860 our exports and imports have greatly increased. The expan- 
sion of trade, moreover, has taken place in nearly every direction, but the exports are 
now much greater than the imports. Now, as always heretofore, the largest export 
is of agricultural products and raw materials ; but manufactures, especially of iron 
and steel, of machinery and cotton goods, have shown great advances. American 
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steel and iron bridges have been sold in Europe, Asia, and Africa in competition with 
British and German manufacturers. American bicycles, clocks, watches, type- 
writers, and sewing machines are popular everywhere. American locomotives are 
running on English, German, French, Eussian, Chinese, and Japanese railways, and 
the electric railways of foreign cities have been largely equipped by American elec- 
trical engineers. The largest relative advances of American exports have been with 
China, which takes an ever-increasing amount of cotton goodsx with South Africa, 
which imports flour and machinery ; and with MexicOy^ The progress of trade with 

the other republics to the south has been relatively amaXiyX^^^ ^^^J^^ti "* 

Parallel with this commercial success, increasing foreign competition is not 

wanting in most classes of goods which we export. Russia, Roumania, Austria- 

i)U>';>M;e:»^"Hun^aryj, India,y^and other countries are exporting wheat in increasing quantities. 

/ cl. , They cannot compete with us closely enough to drive American wheat from the 

'^^^^ market, but they reduce the profits of wheat-growing. The Argentine Republic and 

other South American countries compete with us in meat and animal products. 

Egypt and India raise increasing quantities of cotton. Russian petroleum now vies 

in some markets with the Pennsylvania product, and, owing to its abundance, gives 

promise of being a keen competitor. 

Our Exports and Imports. — The United States stands first among nations in the 
value of its exports. Great Britain being second, Germany third, and France fourth. 
The value of the exports of the United States during 1899 was $1,203,931,000; of 
the imports of the same year, $616,049,000. But in spite of this recent Ameri- 
can preponderance of exports, Great Britain is still the leader of the world's trade, 
J exports and imports being both considered ; followed by Germany, France, and the 
\ United States. 

In the order of value the bulk of the import trade of the United States 
is carried on with Great Britain and her possessions, Germany, France, Brazil, 

^The history of efforts to increase commercial relations with the Spanish and Portuguese- 
American countries goes back to 1825, when efforts were made which resulted in the meeting of an 
International Congress at Panama in 1826. 

Owing to the death of several delegates, and especially to political complications among the 
countries of South America, this congress was barren of practical outcome. It adjourned to meet 
later at the City of Mexico, but its sessions were never resumed. 

In the winter of 1889-00, a second International American Congress met in Washington, com- 
posed of accredited delegates from all the republics of the Western Continent. Many mutually 
beneficial measures were considered by it, subject to ratification by later treaties. 

A permanent trade exposition, with especial reference to putting American manufacturers in 
touch with consumers in other countries has been established in Philadelphia ; and the Pan- Ameri- 
can Exposition held in Buffalo in 1900 was particularly intended to promote the commercial rela- 
tions of the Americas. 

Amerjcan goods cannot be sold in South America in competitio^ with Europe, all othjsr things 
being equal^ithout at least as miAch attention /to the details of tie business as Europeans are in 
the habit o/ giving. A subsidy is/pecuniary assistance to facilitat/ commerce. Every commercial 
nation butySur own a.ssists its oce£^ steamers ; aind experience has liaught that this Is the /urest way 
to establish lines of foreign trad£. American/steamships will nelver be fairly paid for transporting 
the mails/ until their compensapon is reckoned by the length 9l the voyage, instead of by the 
number of letters carried. 
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The Netherlands, Japan, Cuba, Italy, Mexico, China, Switzerland, Belgium, and] 
AustriarHungary. 

In the order of value the bulk of the export trade of the United States is carried v 
on with Great Britain, Germany, France, The Netherlands, Belgium, Mexico, Italy,* j (cCk/ 
Japan, Cuba, Denmark, China, and Brazil. V 

One-half of our exports go to the United Kingdom and her colonies. More \ 
than half of all exports to Europe go to the United Kingdom. To the British pos- 1 
sessions in North America alone we export to an amount larger than the sum of our / 
exports to non-British Asia, Africa, South America, and the West Indies. 



QUESTIONS 



Give a general accoimj of the growth of the 
United States and of tie development of its 
natural resources. Mention an important early 
industry of New Englandi In what direction are 
New England's energies and wealth now turned ? 
What can you say of nmmigration considered 
hy nationality ? Contr ,st the industries of the 
western part of our cc mtry with those of the 
eastern part Why dees agriculture predomi- 
nate in the one, and ms uufacture in the other ? 
What section of our country has, in very 
recent years, made grei t advances in the direc- 
tion of manufactures?! To the development of 
what two raw products are these advances 



mainly due ? What can you say of the growth 
of our foreign trade ? What of our trade with 
the countries of South America and Asia ? 

What is the relative potition of the United 
States among the countries pf the world in respect 
to the value of its foreigi commerce? Name 
the first four commercial < ountries of the world 
in the order of their imp )Ftance. About what 
is the value of our annual exports ? — of our 
imports? Name, in thej order of value, the 
eight countries from wh 
mainly derived. Name t|i 
ports are mainly sent. 



Ich our imports are 
hose to which our ex- 
irhat class of products 



constitutes nine-tenths of our exports ? 



IV. — SEVEN PRINCIPAL SEAPORTS 

Sew York City is the great commercial centre of the United States, and ranks r^^^ 
among the hillf fioiirrr lnnflin§ cities of the world, both in population and in wealth 
jjiA inilJi4Jii'!'L> Its geographical position and its fine harbor combine to make it the 
commercial metropolis of the Western Continent. In amount of commerce, it •wn'V'-'^'^ ^' 
SQi'pasuud uulj hf London 4Hid Liv e ipoe;!. Manhattan Island, on which it is mainly 
situated, is long and narrow, and projects into a deep bay. This bay and the adjoin- 
ing waters furnish nearly one hundred square miles of anchorage ground ; while the 
shores of the island have twenty-five miles of water-front, all of which furnishes good 
wharfage area. The adjacent shores supply as much more. 

1 In 1899 the export trade of the United States was classified as follows : — 

Agricultural products 6784,989,000^ 

Manufactures 338,675,000 J 

Producte of the forest 42,126,000 / 

Minerals and mineral oils 28,832,000 ^ 

Products of the fisheries 6,025,000 

Miscellaneous 3,281,000 

^1,203,931,000 

More than ninety per cent, of the exports were agricultural products and manufacturer 
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The building of the Erie canal and its branches brought New York into direct 
and cheap communication with the great producing country of the lake regions ; and, 
with the rapid development of agricultural interests in those regions, the commerce 
of the city increased. The subsequent introduction of railways supplemented the 
canal system, and poured a still greater amount of food-products into the city to be 
exported. Thus, New York gradually and steadily absorbed the bulk of our foreign 
commerce, both of exports and imports. Direct communication is now held with all 
the large commercial centres of the world by steamships and by sailing-vessels. New 
York City alone has nearly half of the foreign commerce of the country. Four trunk 
lines of railway connect the city with the great producing regions and commercial 
centres of the West. 

These lines are the New York Central, the New York, Lake Erie, and Western, 
the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio. They bring the food and other 
products of the West to New York for export, and, in return, distribute throughout 
the West the manufactures of the Atlantic states, and the wares imported. Even the 
cotton of the South seeks New York; and eight per cent, of the amount exported 
passed through this port in 1899. 

New York is the centre from which most of the great financial transactions of 
the country emanate, and as a money-market it is second to London only. The manu- 
facturing interests in and around the city are much greater than in any equal area of 
the country. The more important industries are: the making of clothing, shoes, 
cigarettes and cigars, sugar-refining, printing and book-binding, brewing, leather- 
working, and iron- and steel-working. Some of the best ships built in the country 
are launched here. 

Politically and commercially a part of New York, on the western end of Long 
Island, is Brooklyn. The two cities are connected by the finest suspension bridgesin 
the world. A..s ooond bridge ia building, and t unnels are planned to connect the two 
boroughs. The manufacturing interests of Brooklyn are very great, but it is also a 
city of homes. It has a great extent of wharfage, and carries on a considerable 
portion of the commerce of the port of New York. 

Jersey City, opposite New York on the west, is also a suburb of industries and 
homes. Its water-front is extensive; and as numerous western railways terminate 
at its piers, a considerable direct foreign commerce is carried on. Within a radius 
of twenty miles of the city of New York is a population of about 4,000,000, all 
dependent to a greater or less degree upon the city. , • /^,, .Jv^^ 

/ ,- ' Boston, the capital of Massachusetts, is the second American seaport in com- 

^ ^-^"^'^ raercial importance. About eight per cent, of the commerce of the country passes 
through this port. Much of the export and import trade of New England is carried 
on through Boston, and it also receives for export a large amount of food-products 
from the West. These products reach Boston largely vid the Boston and Albany, 
Fitchburg, and Boston and Maine railways. 

The harbor of Boston is one of the best in the country, but its anchorage area 
is little more than half as great as that of New York. Up to the time of the 
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building of the Erie canal, Boston was the most impbrtant port of the country. 
But the opening of that canal gave to New York a large traffic that Boston could 
not reach, though the railways have now restored some of its trade. The Boston 
and Albany and Fitchburg railways connect Boston with the trunk lines of the- 
West, the New Haven with Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New York, the Boston 
and Maine with Canada and Northern and Eastern New England. No other part 
of the country does as much manufacturing as New England; and Boston is the 
city upon which nearly all these industries depend, both for banking facilities and 
a market. 

Boston is a great financial centre. Much of the money necessary to build up the 
West came from that city. It is one of the chief educational centres of the country 
in languages, professions, arts, and music. The industries of Boston are chiefly the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, clothing, iron and steel goods, printing and book- 
binding, brewing, and sugar-refining. It is the first leather market and the second 
wool market of the United States. 

Baltimore has a commerce somewhat larger than that of Philadelphia. Its 
exports are much greater than those of the latter city. In exports Baltimore ranks 
third, New York being first, Boston second, and New Orleans fourth. Its imports 
are but a fraction of the exports, and much less in value than those of New Orleans. 
The city is situated near the head of Chesapeake Bay, one hundred and eighty miles 
from the Atlantic. It owes much of its growth, however, to favorable railway con- 
nections with the West rather than to its maritime position. The harbor - io naturally -' 
n fino one, bu t r^ has not the depth and capacity found at other leading ports. 

Baltimore is the greatest oyster-market in the world; and one of the most impor- 
tant industries of the city is that of gathering, canning, and shipping oysters to all 
parts of the world. The city is also a considerable tobacco-market. Among the 
leading industries are iron- and steel-working, and brick-making. 

Philadelphia is fourth among the seaports of the country. The city is situated 
on the Delaware River, one hundred miles from the Atlantic Ocean. The depth of 
the river at low tide is sufficient to admit large ocean steamships. In the early part 
of the century, Philadelphia, with Boston, possessed most of the ocean commerce of 
the country; but since the introduction of railways, and the development of the 
resources of the West, other ports have grown into importance at the expense of both, 
but particularly of Philadelphia. The principal exports are, food- products, coal, 
cotton, iron and steel, woollen goods, and petroleum. The petroleum export of the 
United States is mostly from Philadelphia and New York. 

The proximity of coal and iron mines largely accounts for the great industrial 
development of Philadelphia and its vicinity, where manufacturing interests greatly 
exceed shipping interests in value. Iron- and steel- working is very extensively fol- 
lowed, ^ ^ it i » for its woollen industries Xhat*the city is especially noted. It is the 
greatest carpet-manufacturing centre in the world; and in making velvet, Brussels, 
and other fine grades of carpets, the city is not excelled. Woollen cloth, worsted, 
yarn, and other wool materials are also extensively manufactured. The manufacture 
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of pressed and ornamental bricks and terra-cotta ware is a great industry, and one 
for which Philadelphia is famous. Among other leading manufactures are tiiose of 
drugs and chemicals, sugar, hats, and cotton goods. 

Philadelphia's population is a million and a half. The city is well provided 
with railway facilities, and its prosperity has been largely due to a system of canals 
which connect it with the coal and iron regions, and with New York and Baltimore. 
In the vicinity of Philadelphia, along the shores of the Delaware River, are the 
largest and most important ship-building yards 'in the United States. Among the 
vessels built in these yards are swift steamships plying between New York and 
England, and San Francisco and Australia. The vessels for the new navy of the 
United States, constructed here, have no superiors in the navies of other nations. 

New Orleans is advantageously situated on the Mississippi River, one hundred 
miles from its mouth. Before the introduction of railways, New Orleans gave every 
evidence of becoming the greatest commercial city of the continent, as, by the 
Mississippi River and its branches, it was the natural outlet through which the food- 
products of the states lying along the shores of the vast Mississippi River system 
sought the markets of Europe. But the development of navigation on the Great 
Lakes, and the building of railways to connect the Northwest with the Atlantic 
seaboard, diverted much of this traffic eastward. 

The channel at the mouth of the Mississippi River, difficult to navigate, and 
frequently changing by the deposit of silt from the river, was another hinderance 
to the development of New Orleans. This has been deepened to thirty feet by means 
of jetties, so that ocean vessels of greatest draught may now reach the city. These 
improvements have greatly increased the commercial importance of the port. About 
a third of the cotton crop and nearly all of the cotton-seed oil are shipped from 
New Orleans. An important commerce is being developed between New Orleans 
and Mexico and Central America. By the completion of the ^Tinnrngni^interoceanic 
canal, the commerce of the port will be greatly increased. The railway connections 
of the city have been improved during recent years, and have done much to aid 
its commercial development. 

Most of the sugar-cane raised in the United States is grown in Louisiana, and 
the raw sugar is sent to market through the port of New Orleans. Rice, another 
leading crop, finds its way to market by the same means, and it exports much corn 
and wheat, brought by the railways from the North and West. 

The situation of the city is such that its commercial interests are naturally 
more important than its manufactures ; but in recent years the latter have assumed 
great and increasing consequence. It is estimated that there are now in New 
Orleans 2000 factories of various kinds, the leading products of which are tin- 
ware, clothing, boots and shoes, manufactures of wood, and railway cars. 

Gklveston is now the sixth seaport of the Union in the total amount of its 
commerce. It is the chief shipping point for Texan jDroducts, and although its 
harbor is not naturally good, yet Galveston is the leading port in the amount 
of cotton shipped, and has an important trade in wool and hides. 
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San Francisco is the seventh seaport in commercial importance in the United 
States, and is destined to become a great commercial centre. San Francisco and 
San Pablo bays, on which the city is situated, form one of the finest harbors in the 
world, and furnish anchorage area several times greater than that of New York 
harbor. The harbor and the Golden Gate (the strait connecting it with the ocean) 
admit vessels of the greatest draught regardless of tides. Most of the foreign 
commerce of the Pacific slope passes through San Francisco. Exports and imports 
more nearly balance each other than in any other of the great ports except New 
York. The amount of wheat and wheat flour exported varies from year to year 
with the demands of the foreign trade and the yield of the California season. 
Fruits, lumber, wine, and meat products are other exports.* Nearly all the quick- 
silver exported goes through this port. Lines of steamships connect the city with 
New York, the Pacific coast ports of South America, Yokohama, Honolulu, Auck- 
land, and Australia. San Francisco is the great distributing centre of the coast, 
and all parts of the Pacific slope pay tribute to it It is connected by steamship 
lines with all the important coast towns, and by rail with the more impoi-tant 
places of the interior. The building of transcontinental railways has greatly 
increased travel and trade between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. Much of 
the coal used in California is imported from Washington, British Columbia, and 
Australia. But in spite of the high cost of fuel, manufactures are extensive, 
especially those of furniture, leather goods, clothing, cigars, iron and steel, and 
refined sugar. Considerable fishing is carried on from this port, and, with New 
Bedford and Provincetown, Mass., it does most of the whaling of the world. 

The completion of the i^lC^ftgua. canal will be a great stimulus to the commerce 
of San Francisco : closer communication with New Orleans and New York being a 
necessary result of the construction of that work. 

These seven ports. New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Galveston, and San Francisco, do about ninety per cent, of our importing and eighty 
per cent, of our exporting ; that is, eighty-four per cent, of our total foreign commerce. 
The remaining sixteen per cent, is divided among a large number of minor ports, 
Seattle and Tacoma having the largest share, and others being well known in par- 
ticular kinds of trade or manufacture. 



QUESTIONS 



Give a general account of thef situation, size, 
and commercial importance of kew York City. 
What causes have made it tne metropolis of 
America? What great trunk /lines of railway- 



connect it with the West ? 
important industries? What 



the harbor of New York foim with the me- 



tropolis the "Port" of New 
Brooklyn and Jersey City.] 



hat are its most 
ities situated on 



York? [^ns.— 
iThat is the com- 



bined population of tMe three cities ? [Ana. 
Nearly three millions^ 

Locate and describe the chief city of New 
England. What cam you say of the commerce 
of Boston ? What lines of railway have Bos- 
ton for their eastern terminus ? What can you 
say of the importance of Boston in banking, 
trade, and educatic^ ? What are the principal 
local industries ? 



^ American occupation of the Philippines and large railway concessions to Americans in 
China must greatly increase t^e trans-Pacific trade of San Francisco and other parts of the coast. 
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What natural advantage^ for commerce has 
New Orleans ? How have these heen improved ? 

With what countries is /New Orleans huilding 
up trade ? What would /he the effect of the 
Nicaragua canal upon tpe commerce of the 
city ? 

How do the exports otf New Orleans compare 
with its imports ? What are the principal local 
manufactures ? Name [the leading items of 
export. 

Describe Galveston, it^ rank and trade. 

Describe the situatic n of San Francisco. 
What are its chief exports? What are the 



sources of the coal siipply of California ? What 
are the leading manufactures of San Francisco ? 
Locate and descnbe Philadelphia. What are 
its chief exports ? What has caused the extraor- 
dinary development! of its manufactures ? Name 
the principal items jof these. What can you say 
of its ship-building ? What is the commercial 
rank of Baltimore as compared with other lead- 
ing seaports ? De icribe the oyster industry of 
Baltimore. What are the leading local indus- 
tries ? What proportion of our export and im- 
port trade is carriea on by the seven great cities 
considered in this chapter ? 



V 



v.— MINOR COAST CITIES 






In ifilaine : — Eastport^ the easternmost town of the United States, carries on a small traffic 
with the province of New Brunswick. Considerable fishing is done, and the seat of the sardine 
catching and oanning of the United States is in this and other towns near by. The towns on the 
Penobscot and l^ennebec rivers are devoted chiefly to ice-cutting in winter, and logging and wood- 
working in summ^. Bath^ near the mouth of the Kennebec, has long been famous^r the building 
of wooden ships, and also builds many fine steel vessels. Portland sends out a fip^ fleet of cod and 
mackerel fishing vessels. A limited traffic, chiefly in the products of the *wa0a working shops, is 
earned on with the coH^itries of South America. During the winter, owmg to the closing of the 
St. Lawrence by ice, muck of the commerce of Canada is carried on thj^ugh Portland, as this port 
is in direct railway communication with Montreal and Quebec. 

In MaBsachusetts : — (HouceBter is the chief fishing port o^the United States. It has a 
great fleet of vessels engaged in>he cod, mackerel, halibut, and^thor sea-fisheries. Provincetoicn 
.^d other towns on Cape Cod arasf Iso engaged extensively in tne fisheries. Next to New Bedford, 
ettown is the greatest spern^whaling port in the w^ld. Many of the best shipmasters 
of the mercIlanWiiarine of the United States were borii/and bred on Cape Cod. For the past 
fifty years New Be^ofthh^sdone halKthe world's whiuing, and most of the world's supply of 
whalebone, whale oil, and spe?te*4Mjcomes from thi^ort. A number of the finest ships in the 
merchant service of the United State?1laifttom this harbor. Since the decline of whaling, which 
is chiefly owing to the production of petrole^m^roUijjimanufacture has been extensively entered 
upon, and New Bedford now ranks high anioW^ the i iilli'lll innniifijjrtiinnr cities of the country. 
Li this city are the Wamsutta Mills, one of jme largest i iillini iiiiiiml ii llllliij^' mLnliljiilimi iil i in the 
world. Fall liiver carries on a coast tra^ in co^on, coal, and other merchandise, as well as an 
important passenger traffic between NeW/York and Bh^n. But it is chiefly known as the greatest 
cotton manufacturing centre of the United States. \ few miles above Fall River is Taunton, 
where are great iron and steel working establishments^ Taunton is also engaged in coasting- 
trade. Some of the largest schooirers on the coast hail f rom^his port. 

In Rhode Island : — Prmidence, at the head of Nanagansett Bay, is the second city of 
New England. It is the seai of extensive jewelry manufactuiie, and is an important cotton and 
wool market, being in ^% heart of the great textile manufad^ring region. Providence has a 
considerable coast trad^. 

In Connectipnt : — Stonington has some traffic between Ne>t York and the manufacturing 
centres of southerti New England. New London possesses a commerce\imilar to that of Stonington. 
This port is p^o engaged to a limited extent in whaling and sealing, ^y way of New Haven there 
is steamboat traffic between New York and the manufacturing towns \n the Connecticut Kiver 
valley. / 

Iii Virginia : — Norfolk exports cotton, coal, breadstuffs, and lumb^ and is an important 
tobaojo market. Neicport News has immense ship-building yards where oc^n steamers and war 
vessels of the United States Navy are built, and ships a large amount of cotton aijd tobacco. 
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In l^orth Carolina : — Wilmington is the only port whose waters are deep^nough to admit 
large vesseoL It exports naval stores, cotton, and lumber, and ranks next (0 Savannah in the 
exportation oNurpentine. 

In Ek>uth CV^plina : — Charleston harbor has been much improved/and the port is gaining 
in commercial impor^nce. The chief exports are cotton, both the common and the Sea Island ; 
phosphate rock, navaP^ores, turpentine, and lumber. Beaufort J& an important phosphate 
market. >w 

In Oeorgla: — In the ainount of cotton it exports, Sava/nah stands next to New York 
among the ports of the Atlantic chiast. In the shipment of turpentine it standi first. Other exports 
are rosin and lumber. Brunswick \h>^e most important lumbEfr port on the South Atlantic coast. 

In Florida: — Fernandina^ on tm^tlantic coast, is a lumber market of some importance. 
Key West has sponge fisheries and cigar Motorics. Appal^hicola, on the Gulf coast, at the mouth 
of the river of the same name, is also a lunirar market. , Pensacola is the chief lumber port on the 
Gulf coast. Tampa is a shipping-port for Cub^traffio. Phosphate rock is an important export of 
the northern Florida ports. N^ / 

In Alabama : — Mobile, the only seaport in ^^^sstate, has some traffic in lumber and cotton. 

In Mlaalsaippi : — Most of the products of this s«fcte are exported through New Orleans, but 
some lumber is shipped from Bay St. Louis, th^ outlet of tU^^'earl River region. 

In Tezaa : — Galveston is the leading port of the state/Wi leads all others in the country 
for the export of cotton. New Orleans is second and New York tEKrd (see page 68). Other exports 
are oil cake and meal, animals and animal products. Saluria &na>(^rpus Christi carry on some 
trade in animals, animal products, and li(mber. ^^ 

On the Paclfio Coaot : — Seattle and Tacoma, on Fuget Sound, Wa^nngton, export lumber 
extensively and import tea, silk, an^ other Oriental goods. The Puget SouHd cities are growing 
rapidly, and their commercial imp0rtance is yearly increasing. Wheat, lumber^^nd wool are the 
principal exports of Portland, Or^on, and also of San Diego, California. San PetiKfli the port of 
Los Angeles, whose harbor has )^en much improved of late, is an important lumber msNket, receiv- 
ing nearly all the lumber used/n Southern California. ^V 



Name the coast cities of Maine, and give some 
account of the Indimries and trade of each, — 
of Massachusetts, y^ of Rhode Island, — of Con- 
necticut, — of V^ginia, — of North Carolina, — 



QUESTIONS 

of South Carolina, — of Georgia, — of Florida, 
— of Alabama, — of Mississippi, — of Texas, — 
of the Pacific states. From what cities are 
forest products exported. 



VI. -NINE LAKE PORTS 

Commerce on the Great Lakes has always found veiy active competition from 
the railways, owing to the fact that the lake system is closed to navigation from 
December to May, while the railways have no such interruption. Within the past 
few years, steamers of great speed and carrying capacity have been built for lake 
navigation, and now do much of the canying of certain products. Owing to the 
many obstacles to navigation, the draught of these vessels is limited to sixteen feet. 
They average fourteen round trips each season between Buffalo and Duluth. The 
cargoes consist mainly of coal and manufactured goods going west, and of jron and 
copper ore, grain, and lumber returning east. Chicago and Cleveland are important 
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centres from which a very large percentage of the shipping is directed. Coal is 
sent from Buffalo and Erie to Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Superior, and Toledo. 
Ore is shipped from Superior and Marquette to Cleveland and Chicago, grain and 
flour from Chicago and Duluth to Buffalo, and lumber from Michigan to Cleveland 
and Buffalo. The commerce of the lake ports has wonderfully increased in the last 
twenty years. Nearly one-third of the whole tonnage of vessels carrying the United 
States flag is engaged in commerce on the Great Lakes.* 

Oswego, the most important city of the United States on Lake Ontario, carries 
on a considerable trade with Canada. The largest starch-factory in the world is 
situated here. 

Buffalo, at the foot of Lake Erie, is an important railway centre. Coal and the 
manufactured products of the East are shipped from this port to the West and into 
Canada. Grain, sent through the lakes toward the seaboard, is trans-shipped here to 
the boats of the Erie canal and to the trunk railway lines. Buffalo is an important 
industrial centre, particularly in metal and wood working, and in the manufacture of 
glucose. 

Cleveland, situated on the southern shore of Lake Erie, has a valuable shipping- 
trade in grain, iron ore, and manufactured products. Its, manufactures are very 
important, and include iron and steel wares, furniture, and farming implements. 
There are also a number of large petroleum refineries. The Ohio canal affords an 
outlet to the Ohio River, and thence to the Mississippi ; and trunk lines of railway 
connect the city with the busiiiess centres of the East and the West. "M^^^ ^^^>- 

Toledo, at the western extremity of Lake Erie, is a great railway centre. It has 
water communication with the Ohio River by the Miami canal, and is also connected 
with the Wabash canal. The city is an important grain-market. The manufacture 
of furniture and farm machinery is extensively carried on. 

Detroit, on the Detroit River, between lakes Huron and Erie, is the most impor- 
tant port between Buffalo and Chicago. More tonnage is said to pass Detroit than 
any other point in the world. 

Bay City and vicinity is the centre of a vast lumber trade. Some of the richest 
salt deposits in the country are near this city. 

Chicago, situated at the southern extremity of Lake Michigan, is the most 
important city on the Great Lakes and the second in population on the American 
continent. The harbor, naturally poor, has been greatly improved, so that now a 
greater number of vessels clear yearly from this port than from New York and Phila- 

^ The aggregate value of American vessels engaged in the lake service is over $50,000,000. Of 
this amount Cleveland owns more than $10,000,000. Many vessels are yearly launched and a large 
number of vessels without ratings are engaged in lumber transportation. Here as elsewhere in the 
carrying trade, steam is superseding in tonnage the sailing vessel. The iron ore of the Mesabi 
mines in Minnesota affords a continually increasing amount of freight. 
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delphia together. There are open waterways to the Great Lakes, to all points on the 
Mississippi River, to New York (by way of the Erie canal), and, by way of the 
St. Lawrence River, to European ports. Chicago is the greatest railway centre in 
the world. It is the meeting-point between systems reaching to the Atlantic, the 
Gulf of Mexico, Canada, and the Pacific. It is the greatest food centre in the world, 
and a large proportion of the products of the states west of this point find their way 
to market through this city. It not only handles much the largest proportion of the 
grain, but also fixes the prices of wheat and corn for the markets of the world. The 
meat-packing and meat-dressing establishments are the largest in the world. In 
manufactures of steel it competes with Pittsburg and eastern Pennsylvania. The 
manufacture of clothing, furniture, and leather goods are important industries ; and 
in the printing and publishing of books, this city is second to New York only. 
Chicago is the financial centre of the North and Central Western states. 

Milwaukee is eighty-five miles north of Chicago. The railway facilities of the 
city are excellent. The greatest industries are iron and steel working, and the brew- 
ing of malt liquors. Some grain is handled, and a -wftai^ lake traffic is carried on. / ^^ 
The cream colored bricks made in the vicinity of the city are a leading export. 

Dnlnih, at the western extremity of Lake Superior, is a rapidly growing city. It 
is at the head of navigation of the Great Lakes, and is the eastern terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. The chief export is the grain harvested from the vast _ 
fields of northern Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Manitoba. ^ Fy^^^ '-^-^-^ ^* ^"" '^^ Y/**" 
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Give a general account of the conpnerce upon 
the Great Lakes. What are the pnncipal items 
of merchandise in this trade? Htw does this 
trade compare in value with our Icoast-trade ? 



QUESTIONS . 

Name and characterize me trade and industries 
of each of the nine cities described, — Oswego, 
— Buffalo, — Cleveland/ — Toledo, — Detroit, — 
Bay City, — Chicago, -h Milwaukee, — Duluth. 



VII.— TEN RIVER PORTS 



Owing to the facilities of transportation furnished by the river, and to the rail- 
way connections with the other great centres of trade, numerous large cities have 
grown up along the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

Vicksbnrg, on the lower Mississippi, is the centre for the output of many cotton- 
seed oil mills, and a large shipping point for cotton. 

Memphis is one of the most important cotton markets of the interior. It has 
many factories, and is a great distributing-point for the manufactured goods of the 
North Central states. 

Bt LoiiiB, on the Mississippi River, just below the junction of the Missouri, is 
the great commercial centre of the Mississippi valley. The population of the city 
is more than 600,000. From its situation St. Louis commands an enormous traflSc 
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both by water and by rail. It is a great 'market for grain, flour, animals and animal- 
products, tobacco, cotton, cotton seed oil, and sugar. St. Louis has numerous local indus- 
tries, the more important being metal and glass working, beer brewing, car building, 
flouring, and brick making. The wholesale grocery business is more important than in 
almost any other interior city. 

Bt. Paul is situated at the head of navigation on the Mississippi River, and is 
an important railway centre. This city has a great flour milling business and mis- 
cellaneous trade. During the decade ending 1890 its growth was extraordinary, the 
population increasing from 41,000 to 133,000, and in 1899 reached 200,000. 

Minneapolis, adjoining St. Paul on the west, is the greatest flour producing centre 
in the world, the mills having a capacity of about 40,000 barrels a day. Wood work- 
ing is also an important industry in both Minneapolis and St. Paul, particularly that 
of cooperage in connection with the flour-making. Minneapolis has likewise had a 
phenomenal growth. In 1880 it had a population of 47,000 ; in 1890, 165,000 ; and 
in January, 1899, it was estimated at 225,000. 

Kansas City, Missouri, is on the Missouri River. Its river trade is unimportant, 
and its development is mainly due to great railway facilities. In the importance of 
its railway connections, it ranks next to Chicago among western cities. The growth 
-of this city has been very remarkable. It had no such natural advantages as the 
neighboring cities of Topeka and St. Joseph, but had, on the contrary, a great many 
disadvantages such as usually prevent the growth of cities. Yet Kansas City has 
become one of the leading business centres. Owing to its nearness to the cattle 
ranges, there is an enormous traffic in dressed beef, and in meat packing it ranks 
next to Chicago. There is a constantly growing trade with Mexico. Kansas City, 
Kansas, forms one business centre with the Missouri city of the same name. 

Omaha has a considerable river traffic, and is a railway centre of much impor- 
tance. In the. city are large manufactures of railway supplies. In dressed meats 
and packing house products it ranks next to Chicago and Kansas City. Smelting 
and metal working are a leading industry. 

Louisville, on the Ohio River, is the greatest tobacco-market in the world. By 
reason of its extensive railway connections, it is active in the exchange of food- 
products of the North for the raw materials of the South. Pork packing, and the 
manufacture of whiskey and metal goods, are leading industries. 

Cincinnati is the largest and most important city in the Ohio Valley. An 
extensive traffic is carried on by the river ; by the Miami canal, which gives water 
connection with Lake Erie ; and by the great trunk lines which connect the city with 
all the leading commercial points. Pork-packing was formerly the chief industry of 
the city, and is still active, though not to the degree that it is farther west. Other 
industries of great value have sprung up. Iron and steel goods, beer, clothing, boots 
and shoes, soap, fine pottery, printing, tobacco manufacturing, and wood carving, are 
tthe most important. 
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Pittsburg and Allegheny City are situated on the Alleghany and Monongahela 
rivers where they unite to form the Ohio. The first growth of Pittsburg was due to 
its favorable position for traffic by water; but the later development of the coal and 
iron mines of Pennsylvania has made the city the principal iron and steel producing 
centre of the country. The natural waterway at hand has been of inestimable value in 
the development of the city. Coal is loaded in barges at the mines up the rivers, and 
towed to the various cities along the Ohio and Mississippi. Glass making is the 
second industry, and in this product Pittsburg stands first in the country. 

A discovery which has greatly benefited Pittsburg and other manufacturing towns in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Indiana, is that of natural gas, and the means by which it can be used as fuel. 
Natural gas has so superseded the use of coal in Pittsburg that much of the smokiness for which the 
city was once noted has disappeared. ^ 

Crude petroleum is another fuel that, owing to its cheapness, has come into extensive use in L -7^ ^ 
several kinds of manufacture, particularly in metal and glass working. Great petroleum fields T — 15 ^'' 
have recently been developed in Ohio. The products of these new fields possess only a small j 
degree of illuminaling, but the usual amount of heat giving, quality. 
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QUESTIONS 



Where is Vict^urg? What manufactured 
product of cotton 18 extensively shipped from 
this point? Locate^Memphis. What can you 
say of its trade ? Wni^ great city near the con- 
fluence of the Mississip)oi and Missouri rivers? 
Name and characterize t^e local industries and 
the principal items of tradeVof St. Louis. Where 
is St. Paul? What other city of Minnesota is 
near it? What can you saySyOf the industries 



and trade of these cities ? T^hat 

features in the trade of Kansas | 

its rank as a railway centre < 

manufactures of OmaW^o^ Louisville. Of 

what agricultural sto^B is Lon isville the world's 

greatest marketj.'^ive somj account of the 

commerce ap/ffmanufactures 

of Pittsbj*!^. What natural advantages for 

trade h:£Cve these cities ? 



vni.-oi 



CITIES AND TOWNS 
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In addition to the foregoing citipstbat owe their prosperity In a greater or 
facilities for water transportationyriiere are many other cities throughout the 
development to other causes, a«6h as nearrress to coal mines, abundance of water 
way facilities. Among thcHTthe following af^ mentioned, with their chief industries. 



In Maine : — B^tfCgor^ lumber trade ; Auovrn and Leuoiston on the 
and Snco on the Sa(So, cotton and woollen goods ysCalais^ ship-building ; RocklariHy 
and ship-buildjilg ; Rumford Falls ^ paper pulp an^aper. 

InVey^ HampBhire : — Manchester ranks fo^h among the cities of 
manufticture of cotton goods ; Nashua and Dov^r also^ve important cotton and 



Ke chief 
^? What is 
^ame the leading 



degree to their / ^^ ^"^ /tu ^^ 
courjtry that owo their /? L 
power, or to rail- ^<^'H-e^^^»^ 

Andro^oggin, Bidde/ord 
!, making of lime 



t le 



country in the 
woollen factories ; 



^This gas is found by sinking wells from six hundred to two thousand feet. It has been 
extensively used as fuel in factories, and for lighting and heating purposes in houses. It is the 
cheapest fuel used. New fields are continually opened. Unfortunately, evidences of diminishing 
supply lead to the belief that it may soon be exhausted. 

The mains from the gas-fields, composing the high-pressure system of one company alone, 
have been able to deliver into the cities of Pittsburg and Allegheny nearly 200,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas every twenty-four hours. 
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Concor<L well known for making coaches and wagons; Berlin^ printing paper and paper pulp; 
Zaco7u'(i\ car-shops and cotton-mills. 

In Vermont : — Burlington^ one of the largest lumber markets in the United States, has a 
large varietw)f manufactures ; Rutland and Middlebury supply white and variegated marbles. 

In MasmchuBetta : — Lowell^ second among the cities of the country/in the amount of 
cotton manufactured ; Lawrence^ cotton and woollen goods ; Worcester^ num|»'ous machine-shops, 
and the most cxtitfisive wire-factory in the world ; Attleboroy one of the largeft jewelry manufactur- 
ing towns in the ^rld ; Springfield, seat of the United States armory wh^e the Springfield rifles 
are made, and the iJ^gest envelope manufacturing city in the world ; Hotyoke, the greatest paper 
manufacturing city, Vhence comes half the paper used in the United States, also extensive cotton 
factories ; Waltham, fte largest watch-factory in the world ; Lynn, bo/ts and shoes and electrical 
appliances ; Saleruy coaisting trade in ice and coal, and manufactures pi leather and cotton goods ; 
Brockton, boots and sho^s. 

In Connecticat : — ^Sliere is a greater variety of manufactures than in any other state. 
Willimantic has large thrJad works; Hartford, firearms, bicvcles, and envelopes; Waterbury 
manufactures about three-fifus of all the brac3 made in the Uni^d States, using yearly about 3,000 
tons of raw copper ; Meriden^n, britannia, and silver-plated ware ; Norwich, cotton goods, paper, 
and machinery ; New Haven lu^ about 800 manufacturing dBtablishments ; Bridgeport, carriages, 
sewing-machines, hardware, machinery, arms and ammunitySn. 

In Rhode Island : — Woon^ket, the most exteWsive woollen-mills in the country, the 
greatest rubber-shoe factory in the w^rld ; Pawtucket, elusive calico-printing and cloth-bleaching 
establishments. 

In Jffe'w Tork : — Troy, engineeilng- works, cellar and cuff factories ; Tonkers, carpets and 
elevating machinery ; Rochester, flour, Boots and^hoes, clothing, and the most extensive nurs- 
eries of fruit and ornamental trees in th^worl^ Syracuse, salt-works, iron and steel manufac- 
tures ; Utica and Little Falls, great cheese-markels, knitting-mills ; Auburn, agricultural implements, 
woollen and cotton fabrics ; Elmira, iron anX/steel manufactures ; Cohoes, cotton goods, and the 
centre where a third of the hosiery of the couWry is made ; Geneva, extensive nurseries of fruit- 
trees and other trees and shrubs ; Gloversvij/e 2iwiJohnstovDn, headquarters of the leather glove and 
mitten manufacture of the country ; Schenluady, locomotives, machinery, and electric works. 

In Nei^ Jersey : — Trenton, extensive potter\works ; Newark, manufactures in great vari- 
ety, jewelry, steel, celluloid, thread, and clothing ; Pahrson, centre of the silk industry of the coun- 
try, also of linen thread ; ^ Jersey Cia, watches, glass-wVks, crucibles and lead- pencils, steel works, 
and extensive abattoirs ; Elizabeth^yr'mg-m&chines, pottery, oil cloth, hats, machinery, and hard- 
ware. 

In Pennsylvania: — Alle^town, Bethlehem, Easton, aHd Reading, iron and steel; Wilkes- 
barre and Scranton, coal-miires ; Williamsport, a great lumbeWmarket ; Pottsville, coal and iron ; 
Altoona, large car and locomotive works and repair-shops ; Oik City, centre of the Pennsylvania 
petroleum fields ; Erie, oiL/refineries, leather foundries ; Lancaste\cotton goods, leather, potteries* 
machinery, and implements. 

In Delaware : y^ Wilmington, extensive locomotive and car-buift|^ng works, also iron steam- 
ship yards, and floiur mills ; gunpowder and carriages. 

In Virgin!^: — Richmond, a leading tobacco-market and tobacc^manufacturing centre; 
Lynchburg, irori, tobacco, and flour. 

^The silk manufactures of Paterson have advanced in importance, correfcconding with the 
decline of this industry in Great Britain, until now our product of manufactureoSilk exceeds in 
value that of the latter country. Here also are mills employed in making linen thread, Paterson 
18 favored by the great water-powers afforded by the falls of the Passaic River. 
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In T^est Virginia : — Whaling, the largest nail-manaf acturing city in the coi 
6ttr^, great petroleum refineries. 



try ; Parkers- 

In North CaxoVLoa, i— Cfiarloite^ of some importance as the depot lor the /gold-mining dis- 
trict. 

In Georgia: — Atlantal the business centre of Uie South, and one of llie chief tobacco- 
markets south of Richmond/various manufactures ; Augtista^ cotton trade and cotton-mills ; Macon^ 
cotton, iron, and machinery ; Borne, iron ; Columbus has a good water-power, ai^d the manufacture 
is increasing. 



of cotton and woollen g( 

In Alabama : — Bi\ 

HuntsvUley foundries an 

In Tennessee : — 

manufactures and trad< 
flour, and wood-workini 



ungham, some of the largest iron-working establishmepts in the country ; 
^ wood- working; Selma^ cotton. 



haUanooga, extensive iron-working establishments, au 
Knoxville has important manufactures of iron; Nd 



L rapidly increasing 
hville, cotton, iron, 



In Michigan: — 
Saginaw, lumber and 



In Mississippi : - Meridian has some manufactures of cotton, iron, and 4irood. 

In Texas: — Waqp and Dallas have manufactures of iron, flour, cotton, find woollens. 

furniture-making ; 



rand Rapids, great wood-working shops, especially , 
t. 



In Indiana : — Indianapolis, a great railway and business centre, with iron and steel working 
establishments and farming-implement factories ; Evansville, with near-by c^al beds, has manufac- 
tures in much variety aggjfgating $6,000,000 worth yearly ; Fort Wayne, railway shops and iron ; 
Terre Haute, iron. 



irits and beer-brewing, foundries and machinery ; Quincy, flour and 
and iron. 

the largest threshing-machine factory in th^ world ; Oshkosh, lum- 
Fond du lac, lumber, wood working. 

hinery, iron-working, and farm implements!; Dayton, on the Miami, 
.variety ; Springfield, farm implements and machinery ; Zanesville^ 



In Illinois : — Peoria, 
machinery ; Springfield, fioi 

In Wisconsin : — Racin 
ber ; La Crosse, farm machine] 

In Ohio : — Columbus, mi 
important manufactures in great] 
steam-engines, flour, iron. 

In Colorado : — Denver, ai i important railway and business centre, knd the seat of extensive 
gold- and silver-mining interests Leadville, one of the leading silver-minf ng towns of the world ; 
Pueblo, extensive smelting and r< tiling mills. 

In New Mexico : — Tradeliu wool at Las Vegas, 

In Wyoming : — Cheyennei one of the largest cattle-markets of the tountry. 

In Nevada : — Virginia Ci^y, the site of the Comstock lode, the ricpest mines discovered dur- 
ing this century, whence has con^e much of the wealth of the Pacific coa 

In Montana : — Butte City, mines of gold and silver and copper. 

In California : — Los Angiles, the centre of an important fruit, winfe, and wool-growing region 
and of the oil belt of Southern cilifornia ; Sacramento, Stockton, and Sari Jose, great wheat-shipping 
points ; San Diego, hides and [wool ; Redlands, Riverside, Pomona, aijd Santa Barbara, centres 
of orange growing. 



QUESTIONS 



What cities of Maine have meat textile indus- 
tries ? What fabrics are made in Biddeford and 
Lewiston ? — In Paterson, N^w Jersey ? Name 
another industry of Paterson. What cities of 



Massachusetts have! extensive cotton-mills ? — 
paper-mills? What are the leading manufac- 
tures of New Hampshire ? What can you say 
of the industries of Worcester ? — of Springfield ? 
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— of Waltham ? What city o^ Vermont is the 
centre of the marble industry ?j Name the chief 
items of Rhode Island manufacture. In what 
city of Connecticut are there great thread-mills ? 

— bicycle factories? Name spme industries of 
Troy, — of Rochester, — of Sfcrracuse, — of Co- 
hoes, — of Glovereville. In What cities of Penn- 



sylvania are there 
some manufactures 
ton, — of Richmond, 
ing. Name two 
extensive iron-worksj 
dustry of Grand R^ 
Leadville ? — of Saci 



it iron-works? Name 

Altoona, — of Wilming- 

of Newark, — of Wheel- 

tuthem cities that have 

What is the leading in- 

►ids? — of Racine? — of 

lento ? — of Los Angeles ? 



f. 



iTi 
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IX. -THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 

The territory of Alas^ has an area of about half a million square miles, the greater part of 
which lies either within or adjacent to the Arctic Circle. West of the coast-range of mountains the 
climate is moderate, being nJbdified by the Japan Current 

The commercial importance of Alaska lies in its fisheries and mines. The former include 
whales, seals, and sea-otter, salmon, cod, and halibut. The whaling vi carried on by American 
steamers, and the annual catcWs worth about one million dollars a year. Until recently the seal 
rookeries have paid an annual w to the government of about haH a million dollars; and have 
yielded furs for commerce to a mu<\ greater amount The fishing-banks correspond in their extent, 
character, and abundance with the gmt off-shore fishing-banks of Eastern America. A number of 
vessels belonging to the Gloucester (Maesachusetts) fleet are engaged in these fisheries. 

The rivers that flow into the Facifio^cean abound in fish, ^nd the run of salmon in the spring 
is greater than that in the Columbia River.X The canning of thi^ fish is now an industry of great value. 

In the southern part only are the redburces of Alasksy developed. The great cost of supplies 
and the difficulty of transportation hinder^^e prosecutio;! of industrial enterprises. Gold and 
silver are the only minerals yet mined. P^xte^ive placer ^ines have been developed in the valleys 
of tributaries of the Yukon, near the eastern bVder liney The famous Klondike mines are in Brit- 
ish territory. Rich deposits have been found mo^recen^y on the beach at Cape Nome, where a city 
of several Uiousi^nd people sprang up in 1899. Su^essfdl quartz mines have been worked for years / ; 
on islands of the southern coast. At the TreadwellViines on Douglas Island is the largest^illing'i^/'r 
plant in the world. Coal, copper, iron, marble, am other minerals are known to exist^'The 
un worked deposits of coal, all of which is bitumiii6uk are estimated to be sufficient to suppiW the 
United States for centuries. / \ '^^ ♦' ' ? 

The forests of Southern Alaska, the area of Which i^jnany times that of Pennsylvania, conlStn~~ 
valuable woods, such as spruce, fir, hemlock, cypress, andVellow cedar. 

Each year since its purchase by the Uniti^d States tile commercial value of this territory has 
been demonstrated. The revenue paid from iy'to the generaWovemment is already several millions 
a year, and as the rich fisheries, mineral deposits, and forests\fe developed, this sum must incj'ea8e._ 
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QUESTIOXS 






t<» 



What is the area of Ah ska 
geographical situation ? \A 
west of the coast mount4ns 
ocean-current has served 
mate of his section ? 

In what does the principa I 
tance of Alaska consist ? 
items of the fisheries catc|i 
estimated annual value of 
What revenue is paid to thcj general 
by the seal rookeries ? 



? What is its 

hat is the climate 

? What great 

moderate the cli- 



commercial impor- 
What are the chief 

? What is the 

he whale fisheries ? 

government 



What is the leading product of the river 
fisheries ? What local; industry has grown up 
as a result of the sal mem catch ? 

What can you say pf the mineral resources 
of Alaska? What ire the three centres of 
gold-mining? Why Jare they not yet more 
fully developed ? What mineral deposits are 
known to exist? Whjit is known of the forest 
area? Where are th^ Klondike mines? How 
did Alaska become United States territory ? 
(^»«. By purchase from Russia in 1867.) 
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THR TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

The Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, a group of eight inhabited and four uninA 
habited islands, are situated aOout one-third the distance between San Francisco and \ ^ vj J^ 
Sydney. They are the most important of the Pacific ishtods, and American whale-^ J;^ ^ j 
men were the first to open themVo the world. With the^iecline of whaling, and the ^ -^ i^ f ^ 
increase of general commerce, th^ became recruitingyports to the merchant marine. ^1 V'N- 
Heretofore an independent government, the islands ai'e now a territory of the United <n * - 
States.^ Nearly all the fertile area re owned by An^ricans, and the bulk of commerce 
is with our own country. The stapl^roduct and, export is sugar. 

Kanaka^, are fast dying off, and a new popu- 



has 



The natives of these islands, 
lation is taking their places. Chinese 
islands, but they are now excluded 
grating thither, and it is their industry t' 
islands. 

In the year following annexation tl 
nearly doubled. In the 
amounted to «36,000,000, 
island ports. Other products of th6 islands 
and skins, and copra, or dried cocoanut. The 
factures of all kinds and wheat flour. 



lies jit one time threatened to overrun the ^ 
ese, Americans, and Japanese are emi-^ 




; anuexaiioii lap ejmorts from the United States to Hawaii ji \ wsi > 
i year ending/' Jun A 30, 1900, the trade with the islands ll. ^ ^ T >( 
I, nearly two4;hirds of which was sugar imported from thS^j ^N^ j. ^ 



rice, fruits and nuts, coffee, hides >iNK 
sent to the islands are manu-^-^^ 



Honoluln is the capital 
with the United States, Au 



id most important cit 
fralia, and China. 



It is connected by steamshipT^' i f^ 



QUESTIONS 



What is the situation of the Hawaiian Islands ? 
With what countzy is most of me commerce 
of these islands carried on? HAw were they 
opened to commerce? When smd how were 
they acquired by the United Stat^ ? By whom 



is most of the fertill ai'ea owned ? What is the 
leading commercial product of the Hawaiian 
Islands? What arl the chief exports of the 
United States to tlese islands ? What is the 
largest export and ijts annual value ? 



!•" 



The Philippine IsXands. — The nor£WnnKSst group of the East Indies comprises 
about fourteen hundred islands, of which^l;Juzon is largest and of most commercial 
importance.* The chief products of th^sland^ are tobacco, sugar, hemp, and coffee. 

^ In answer to a petition from the isl^tnds, the United States Congress passed an act on July 
7, 1898, to annex them. The formal ceremony of raising the United States flag took place 
August 12, 1898. 

«The Philippines came into the possession of the United States by the Treaty of Paris in 1899. 
Upon their pacification must follow the development of their large agricultural possibilities, as well 
as the unexplored resources in timber and mineral wealth. Gold, coal, iron, and copper are kuuwu 
to exist, and mines have been worked by the natives and Spaniards to a limited extent. 
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Tobaxico has Men gtown on the islands for more than a jfentury, and cigar-making 
is an importapt interest, the export of cigars being aboijiit one hundred millions a 
year, mostly to EuropV Hemp, produced from the fibrflj" of a species of banana, is 
the best-known product\ however, and much of the cordage of the woifld is made from 
the variety known as Mknila hemp. This is also usea as paper stock. Manila, the 
capital, is oni a deep bay (tf the eastern coast of Luzpn. Iloilo, the second city and 
port, is on tile southern coakt of the island of Panay. / 

The exJorts of the Unitfed States to the Philippines rose from $1127,000, in 1898, 
to $2,500,00p in 1900, and th\import8 from $3,83(^000 to $5,800,000. 



Samoa 

Islands, wai 
only as a 
The 
Britain and 
the best 
and is of 
San 



Francisco 



iind Onam. — By thdy. Treaty of Paris/Guam, the largest 
ceded by Spain to tnfe United States: It is a small island 
aph and coaling station on the voyage from Hawaii to 
islhnd and harbor of the Skmoan Isla|id of Tutuila passed 
Germany into the possesion of the United States in 
of the Pacific, but tl^ islaiid has only a few 
commercial importanceVexcept as a coaling station 
to Australia. 



te egra 



harbors 
little 



1899. 



thouiiand 



en 



of the Ladrone 

, of importance 

the Philippines. 

treaty of Great 

It has one of 

inhabitants, 

the route from 



Porto lice. — By the treaty of Paris/ Porto Rico became an American possession. 
It is fourth in size of the West Indie;^, abbut thirty-five miles frori north to south, 
and ninety- ive from east to west, witji nearW one million inhabitants, being one of 
the most tl ickly settled regions of /the world. Its capital is San Juan on the 
northern cos st. Ponce is the largest/port on th^south. It exports coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco, aiic imports flour, fish, ai^d manufactured goods. So thictly peopled and 
long settled i country cannot hope ior much larger^ommercial develcjpment. 

Porto itioo exported to the /United States i\ 1900 goods to ithe amount of 



$1,350,000; 



ind imported to the amount of $3,600j(J00. 



V 



QUESTIONS 



Where. are tte Philippine Islands? What 
city is the capital? On what island situated? 
What are the chief exports ? — toe undeveloped 
resources ? Of what importance is the island of 
Guam ? — Tutuila ? / 



Upon what route of commence are Guam and 
Samoa situated ? where is Porto Kico? What is 
the relative size amo^g the West Indian islands ? 
— its chief towns ? vVhat does it export to the 
United States ? Whaiare its imports ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES 

Sitaation. — The United Kingdom is composed of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and includes England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the adjoining islands; the 
British Empire comprises Great Britain and all her colonial possessions. The former 
is situated northwest of Continental Europe, and is separated from it by the North 
Sea and the English Channel. The coast is irregular. The south coast of England, 
and the coast of Wales, have numerous fine harbors. The east and west coasts are 
not so well favored by nature, and shallows and bars obstruct the ports of the east 
of Ireland. The larger part of England is a plain of considerable fertility ; Scotland 
and Wales are in the main mountainous ; Ireland, except upon portions of the coast, 
is nearly level, about one-twelfth of its surface being bog and marsh land. 

Among the great naturafl advantages of Great Britain for commerce and the 
industries dependent upon it are : an equable climate ; abundance and convenient 
situation of deposits of coal and iron ; convenience of access of all points to the 
coast, on one side or the other ; central position of the British Isles among the 
nations that carry on a great commerce; and the number of its navigable estuaries, 
rivers, and good harbors. Engineering skill has greatly improved these natural 
facilities by supplementing them with canals, breakwaters, lighthouses, railways, 
and bridges. 

Commercial Importance. — The British Empire is the greatest commercial nation 
in the world. About half its export trade is with our own country, and its com- 
mercial activities are, therefore, of the greatest importance to the United States. 
The principal products that Great Britain takes from us are: Cotton, wheat, corn, 
and flour, beef and pork, cattle, dairy products, tobacco, copper and copper goods, 
books and maps, leather and leather goods, petroleum, oil cake and meal, lumber, 
furs and skins, etc., to the amount of between six and seven hundred millions of 
dollars annually. 

The principal products that we take from Great Britain in exchange for these / ,| 
are: Manufactiu-es of cotton, iron and steel and their products, woollen goods, silk \ (.'^^ 
fabrics, chemicals and drugs, tin, hides and skins, china and porcelain, jewels and \ 
jewelry, leather and leather products, dressed furs, linen goods, and many other 
articles, to the amount of between one hundred and two hundred millions annually.^ 

1 The exports of the United Kingdom to all countries in 1898 were : Cotton goods, ^279,887,000 ; / 
iron and steel, $111,836,000 ; woollen goods, .$100,715,000 ; coals, etc., $90,727,000 ; linens and linen / 
yarns, $26,391,000; copper, brass and lead, $26,146,000; clothing, $23,478,000; steam-engines, / 
$18,138,000; chemicals and drugs, $18,097,000 ; beer, ale, and spirits, $17,875,000 ; leather and its 
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Great Britain is a great " jobbing '* and distributing nation ; and it is estimated 
that one-fifth of the total value of British exports represents articles that have been 
collected from various parts of the globe, to be as widely distributed again in other 
parts. This is especially true of such materials as cotton, wool, and nlhf imported 
in the raw state, and exported to all parts of the world as manufactured goods. 
British ships have also a large share of the carrying-trade of other nations. It is 
claimed that Great Britain not only carries three-fourths of her own immense 
commerce, but over one-half that of the United States, Portugal, and The Nether- 
lands, nearly half that of Italy and Russia, and more than one-third that of France 
and Germany.* 

I. ENGLAND AND WALES. —The area of the United Kingdom is a little 
over 120,000 square miles, or nearly three times that of the state of Ohio. Eng- 
land is the largest division, and, with Wales, embraces half the kingdom. 

About one-third of the area is cultivated ; but, owing to the close competition of 
imported grain, agriculture is largely directed to small crops and garden vegetables. 
The grazing area is large, and is mainly devoted to the raising of thoroughbred 
horses, sheep, and cattle. These animals are reared with great care, and are 
unexcelled. Agriculture is of little value commercially. The food supply of the 

products, 916,121,000; wool, sheep, and lambs, $14,014,000; herring and other fish, $12,042,000; 
arms, ammunition, etc., $12,388,000 ; jute manufacture and yarn, $11,618,000 ; hardware and cut- 
lery, $0,943,000; earthen and china ware, $9,000,000; silk goods, $9,301,000; india-rubber manu- 
factures, $6,643,000 ; together with railway carriages, trucks, books, paper and stationery, pickles, 
vinegar, confectionery, painters* supplies, oilseed, implements and tools, hats, men^s furnishings, 
coal oil products, etc., to the total value of $1,470,069,000. 

The imports of the United Kingdom from all countries in 1898 were : Breadstuff s, $317,546,000 ; 
cotton, $192,646,000 ; metals, $126,246,000 ; wool, $123,940,000 ; wood and timber, $117,417,000 ; 
silk, $89,809,000; butter, $79,808,000; woollen manufactures, $59,608,000; bacon and hams, 
$71,082,000; live stock, $57,666,000; tea, $51,678,000; leather, $38,941,000; India rubber, 
$34,371,000; wine, $32,878,000; beef, $29,575,000; jute, $26,970,000; mutton, $24,510,000; 
cheese, $23,861,000 ; eggs, $22,283,000 ; coffee, $17,949,000 ; together with fruit, hides, petroleum, 
tobacco, flax, hemp and tow, cotton and flax seed, rice, drugs and chemicals, and other goods, 
to the total amount of $1,864,723,000. The excess of imports over exports in this year amounted 
to $384,664,000. 

Of the total commerce of the United Kingdom over ninety percent, belongs to England and 
Wales, over seven per cent, to Scotland, and less than two per cent, to Ireland. The principal 
export of Ireland is linen, and linen goods. 

More than eighteen per cent, of the total commerce of the United Kingdom in 1898 was with 
the United States, as compared with less than four per cent, with British Noith America and about 
twenty-four per cent, with all British colonies outside of Great Britain. 

^ Coal is not only the most valuable product of the United Kingdom, but is the only important 
article of commerce that is not imported In the output of coal Great Britain has led all nations 
until 1899, when the United States took precedence as the greatest coal producing country in the 
world. Of the 200,000,000 tons of coal annually produced in Great Britain , England supplies 
seventy-one per cent., Sf^^^.l^ r^ f^ fift^Pn pftr ca nt , and Wales fourteen per cent., while only a fraction 
is produced in Ireland. Only about one-sixth of the coal mined is exported, the large domestic 
consumption being necessary to carry on the extensive furnaces where iron ores are reduced, as 
well as to furnish power for engineering works and factories. 
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kingdom comes chiefly from other countries. In 1899 food-products were/imported 
to the value of about $850,000,000. The number of people of England/4nd Wales 
classified as agricultural is about five per cent of the whole population.^^/^ 

These countries abound in minerals. In the matter of coal-pfoduction Great 
Britain long held the lead. During the laat decade, howovop; the kjuittd QUlta haa - ^^^ . - 
4fl^?^ firit ph^t ffim^Tig rnalTT"^^ ""*'"!! tinfinrfc^ The British coaMnines are situated '^v^ ^ ^' 
in the northern and northwestern part of England, and in Wales^f Iron, the mineral 
next in value, is frequently found in close proximity to the coal. Grreat Britain ranks 
second in production of pig-iron ; but the product of the home mines does not supply 
the home demand, and a large part of the ore used is imported. In the production of 
steel. Great Britain ranks next to the United States.* Clay is high in value among 
mineral products, and is used in brick and terrarcotta work, while the finer grades are 
extensively manufactured into porcelain and chinaware. The clays are found mainly 
in the southern part of England. The china and porcelain ware are made chiefly in 
the vicinity of London. The earthenware export is almost wholly to the United 
States and the various British dependencies. Tin, an important mineral product, 
occurs exclusively in the ancient and still productive mines of Cornwall, but Great 
Britain imports more tin than she produces. Salt, lead, and slate are among the lesser 
economic minerals. 

The fisheries of Great Britain give employment to an army of more than 100,000 
men. The English fisheries are of great variety, while in Scotland the chief catch is 
composed of herring, haddock, and cod. Owing to the dangerous location of the prin- 
cipal fishing-banks, and to the inaccessibility of the chief markets for fresh fish, the 
value of the fish caught in Irish waters is relatively small. 

Gpoft i t Britain io probably the groateat manufacturi n g oountry in the wuiM . In 
England and Wales over twenty-five per cent, of the population are dependent upon 
the factories. Cotton-manufacture is the most important, and the product forms nearly 
a third of the total value of the manufactures exported. This industry is situated 
mainly in the northwest of England. More than a quarter of the total cotton crop 
of the world is consumed in the factories of Great Britain,^-which have almost 
half the total number of spindles of the world, and nearly ^Stgo - times as many 
as the United States. Iron and steel manufactures are next in value for export. 
This industry is centred in the neighborhood of the coal-mines. Some pig-iron is 
shipped, but nearly all the product is manufactured before it is exported. Great 
Britain produces nearly one-fourth of the pig-iron made in the world, and looo *^*vi4* 
than twenty per cent, of the steel. Woollen manufactures stand third in value as 

1 An English journal recently said : ** Landlords desire no improvements to be made on their 
lands if they have to pay for them. The result is that tenant farmers make no improvements, and 
are, in consequence, deficient in intelligence and energy. American, Canadian, and Australian 
farmers have every inducement to improve their holdings, because they work on their own land. 
British farmers are thus prevented from helping themselves, while foreign competition is en- 
couraged." 

^ In 1899 the United States made 10,639,000 tons of steel, this being twice as much as was made 
in Great Britain and thirty-nine per cent, of the entire output of the world. The pig-iron output of 
Great Britain in 1899 was 9,300,000 tons, while the United States produced 13,020,000 tons the same 
year. 
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exports. This industry, like other leading ones, has its principal seats in the 
northern part of England. It is estimated that more than half the world's wool 
supply is here converted into fabrics. Flax manufacture is confined chiefly to 
Ireland, and jute manufacture to Scotland. Silk is made in and about London, but 
the product is small when compared with that of other textile fabrics. 

_Elii : bnd ifl prii li i l i i 1 fn l l i Mm Imsl- rfri ^ dwayi \r t^^ rtrf^m^^ ^ Tr. nr^Ti»^,j^;^T^ nr^^ 
4kxfm the natural waterways have been improved for navigation. As many as fifty 
rivers are said to be more or less navigable, but only four are of great commercial 
value. These are the Thames, the Humber, the Mersey, and the Severn ; and except 
for boats of very light draft, engaged in passenger traffic, only the estuaries are 
navigable. Nearly 2,500 miles of canal, in connection with the rivers, form auxiliary 
highways of great value. The roads, canals, and navigable rivers serve as feeders 
to the railways, the great highways of internal commerce. A network of lines 
covers the mining-districts, connecting them with the industrial and commercial 
centres. Trunk lines penetrate the less populous districts, joining the large centres 
in the various parts of the kingdom. 



LEADING COMMBRCIAL CITIES 

London, the capital of the United Kingdom, is situated on the Thames, sixty 
iniles from the sea. The river here is thirty feet deep at high tide. As a port, 
London includes the whole of the river as far as Gravesend. Its situation at the 
head of ocean navigation, on a river which allows ocean vessels to ascend far into 
the interior of the kingdom, gives it a commanding position for continental trade, 
and for all trade carried on by eastern and southern routes. It accordingly liolds 
a leading place among the seaports of the world, as it is the world's financial 
centre. It is also the largest city, the population being over five millions. Before 
the discovery of the New World, England had no very extensive commerce, but the 
little that existed was carried on from London. AVith the development of the wealth 
•of the Americas came many voyages of discovery. But while the voyages of the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and others were chiefly of adventure, the voyages of the English 
were for commercial ends. Then followed the change in the trade between eastern 
Asia and western Europe from caravans to the sea-route around the Cape of Good 
Hope. The centre of the commercial world was thus changed from Italy to Great 
Britain. 

London is the centre from which this trade has been mainly carried on. For 
years this city practically controlled commerce with the West Indies and China; 
but the opening of the Suez canal has reduced this traffic relatively, and increased 
the commercial importance of some other ports. Another cause that has cost 
London some of her commercial importance is the great increase of manufacturing 
in the northern part of England, and the consequent direction of traffic to adjacent 

1 The Romans introduced the art and the science of road-malcing into England, and evidences 
tof their work are still to he seon. 
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ports, especially to Liverpool. Nearly all the chief railway lines of Great Britain 
radiate from London, and these are an important factor in the commercial supremacy 
of the city. A great variety of industries is carried on in London, but in no one 
industry is the city pre-eminent. 

Liverpoolf at the mouth of the river Mersey, has a population about one-ninth 
that of London, yet its commerce is but little inferior to that of the former city. A 
large proportion of the traffic between England and the United States, both passenger 
and freight, goes through Liverpool. Liverpool is also the shipping port for industrial 
England, most of the raw materials being imported and most of the manufactured 
goods being exported at this port. The importance of London's shipping is largely 
due to its control of nearly all the coasting-trade. Early in the last century Liver- 
pool was but a small place. Its importance grew with the development of cotton and 
woollen manufactures in the region lying behind it. The river Mersey, as a harbor, 
is capacious ; but the building of docks and quays has been necessary for commerce, 
and the six or seven miles of continuous docks on the Liverpool side of the Mersey 
is unparalleled elsewhere. The port of Liverpool also includes the docks on the 
opposite side of the river at Birkenhead, which is a commercial " annex," the two 
cities being connected by a railway under the Mersey. The aggregate water space of 
the Birkenhead docks is more than 500 acres, and the length of the quays upwards 
of thirty-four miles. Liverpool possesses the finest facilities in the world for the 
handling of merchandise. 

Ne'woastle, near the mouth of the 'tyne, on the extreme northeastern coast, is i he third port 
in the amount of tonni ge. Its exports ai i almost entirely coal, iron, and iron and s Lecl products 
manufactured in the vi ;inity. 

Cardiff, the chiefl harbor of Wales, e cports coal and iron, and the iron and steel goods manu- 
factured there and in t le adjoining inland < listricts. I 

PoTtanoatb anc Plymouth, on the English Channel, arc headquarters of the [British navy. 
Bouthampton, on the Solent, is the tern: inus of steamship lines from the United States, and to 
Mediterranean, South Ifrican, and South . American ports. Other ports are : BrlBtolj at the mouth 
of the Severn ; Sundc rland, on the coast lear Newcastle ; Hull, about one hundred Iniles south of 
Sunderland ; Cowes, on the Isle of Wigllt ; and Swansea, near Cardiff, in the south of Wales. 
A large amount of sUip-building is done pt Newcastle, Sunderland, and neighborinr ports. Hull 
is the principal port pf the English fisheries. V 

Kancbester is the most important of the inland industrial cities of Great 
Britain. It is the greatest cotton-manufacturing centre in the world, and in all the 
neighboring towns the manufacture of cotton textile goods, and of the machinery 
for making them, is the chief industry. For more than three hundred years Man- 
chester has been famous for its woven fabrics, and there is scarcely a part of the 
civilized world in which the products of its factories have not been used. For one 
hundred and fifty years Manchester has been connected with the port of Liverpool 
by a canal, but the capacity of the latter has long been insufficient for the great 
increase of trade, and a new ship canal was opened for traffic in 1893. This canal, 
one of the most notable efforts of modern engineering, includes a system of wharves 
and docks which now makes it as valuable commercially as the mouth of the Mer- 
sey. This work not only gives Manchester direct open traffic to the sea, but, by 
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avoiding the necessity of lighterage, it also effects a great saving to both import 
and export trade. 

Birmingham has long held the first place in the industrial world as a hardware 
manufacturing centre. There are abundant deposits of iron ore in its vicinity. The 
city is celebrated for its manufactures of brass goods, jewelry, screws, steel pens, 
and other small hardware, as well as for iron goods, and machinery of every 
description. 

Coventry has large bicycle, sewinsf-macUine, and o^er factories. SheflBeld lias extensive 
cutlery works. Leeds is the great woollen-manufacturing centre of Great Britain, /it is situated 
in the coal and iron region, and the manufacture of macmnery and other iron and Iteel articles is 
also important. Bradford is another lerf^e woollen-manufacturing centre. I 

At Burton on Trent more bee/-brewing is donf than in any other town 'in the world. 
Northampton and vicinity is the seat of much of the spoe-manufacture of the kingdom. 



n. SCOTLASD. — Scotland has an area half as great as that of England and 
Wales, and about one-seventh their population. It includes 186 islands adjoining 
the coast. More than three-fourths of the area of Scotland is sterile, consisting of 
mountain, moor, and other waste lauds. One-fifth of the area susceptible of cultiva. 
tion is covered by forests. The northern part is high and rough, crossed by many 
deep valleys, and penetrated by long arms of the sea. It is sparsely inhabited. In 
the south the land is rolling, and better fitted for tilling. /i 

Agriculture is carried on with much skill and energy. Cereals are >jn»ro 
extensively raised than in England ; ^^ the main supply of food is imported. 
The population engaged in agriculture is about one-quarter that employed in the 
factories. Coal and iron abound in the south, and have promoted the industrial 
growth of Scotland. Iron is extensively wrought. Coal enough is mined to form 
an export. The quarrying of granite forms a considerable industry. 

The chief industries of Scotland are concerned with the manufacture of vege- 
table fibres. The manufacture of flax, hemp, and jute receives especial attention ; 
that of woollen fabrics is nearly as important, and in the quality of the product, 
' Deutlish "' ijuudM ago wnQqinllftr i i . The value of the cotton-maufactures is about one- 
half that of all the textile products. T^i^» -- ««niri|^^ ^f lir^ummj npi..if»in.i« in-.^ 

mal t , io laigulyUcUii c i UMau, tJU.t- 

In ship-building, the Scots stand ■ ppoainiaon t, not only in the amount of 
tonnage, but in the quality of the vessels. The majority of the iron and steel steam- 
ships sailing under all flags, except the American, are built in Scotland. A law of 
the United States, intended to protect American ship-builders, requires that all 
vessels flying the American flag must be American-built. 

Scotland, considering the mountainous nature of the country, is well provided 
with roads, and the industrial, mining, and commercial centres are connected by 
railways. Waterways exclusive of harbor improvements are of little moment. 
A canal from Moray Firth on the east, to Loch Linnhe on the west, crosses the 
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northern part of the country, r w ui nftTrn thr hniit r rmn r o yagr arnnn r i th n i m il l i In 
yqggale of light draught,- Edinburgh and Glasgow are connected by canal. 

The industrial growth of Scotland is comparatively recent, and most of the 
commercial development dates from the introduction of steamships. 

Glasgow, situated ton the River Clyde, twenty miles from the Firth of Clyde, is 
the second city of Grkat Britain. The river has bee; i greatly improved for navi- 
gation by the removal pf bars and ledges, and its depth has been increased to over 
twenty-two feet. Witmin the last few years commerce pas increased with astonish- 
ing rapidity. On the blanks of this river are a succession of shipyards, where most 
of the great transatlanttc and other ocean steamships lave been built. Owing to 
the proximity of coal aid iron mines, Glasgow is a great industrial centre. The 
American civil war benefited the city greatly by 1 stimulating ship-building. 
Fabrics of all kinds arelmade in the city and outlying 1 districts. A great deal of 
bleaching, printing, and dyeing is done, and in dyeing dertain colors, and printing 
ginghams, calico, and othkr goods, the city has a world-wide reputation. There are 
many chemical-manufacturing and metal-working establishments, the latter being 
connected principally wiwi the ship-building industry.! Most of the commerce 
between Scotland and the ICJnited States passes through Glasgow. It is the only 
port of much importance ok the west coast. 

Dundee, on the Frith on Tay, twelve miles from the dea, is the second port in 
commercial importance. Itlis the seat of the British wha le and hair-seal fisheries. 
The city also carries on a Considerable commerce, particilarly in vegetable fibres. 
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Aberdeen is the chief seaport of the north of Scotlan 
fishing-fleet. The commerce .is nearly all coastwise. Shi 
most important industries of the city. Woollen, linen, cottin, and paper are manu- 
factured, and the largest comb\works in the world are in Aberdeen. 
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Edinburgh, the ancient capital of Scotland, is situated oA the Firth of Forth on 
the east coast. It is one of\ the chief educational centres of Great Britain. 
Printing and kindred arts are \;he most important industries. Among others of 
consequence is wood-working. 
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m. TRELAHTD. — Ireland lies west of England and Scotland, and is separated 
from them by St. George's Channel, the Irish Sea, and the North Channel. It 
has an area a little greater than that of Scotland. 

The surface of the island is generally level, and, the rugged western coast 
excepted, low. The interior plain is so level that in many places the water does not 
drain off sufficiently to admit of cultivation. Thus large areas of bog-land and 
marsh are formed, and these cover one-twelfth of the island. 

Agriculture is more generally followed in Ireland than in either England or 
Scotland, and a third more people are dependent upon the soil than upon manu- 
facturing. The climate is equable, the soil very fertile, the various food-products 
abundant, and the people remarkable for physical and intellectual vigor. The soil 
is mainly owned by English proprietors, by whom the Irish people have been 
greatly oppressed. So large a proportion of the products of Irish industry are 
annually drained off to England to pay rents for the land of Ireland, that what 
remains is hardly enough, even in the best of seasons, to supply the simplest 
necessaries of life. These rents are paid by the Irish "tenant-farmers,'' whose 
condition it is the object of the present parliamentary agitation to ameliorate, by 
reduction in rents, and by conceding to the Irish people some share in the manage- 
ment of their domestic cqncerns. It is difficult, however, to see how any of the 
proposed reforms can benefit the farm laboring-class, who are much more numerous 
than the tenant-farmers, and whose condition is far more pitiable. 

The system of land tenure, commonly known as rack-renting, is one that is rapidly depopu- 
lating the island and reducing its productiveness to the lowest degree. Almost the whole area is 
owned by a few English proprietore, and they let and sublet their estates in small holdings to their 
various tenants. No improvements are made by the landlords themselves, and when any are made 
by the tenant, his rent is promptly and arbitrarily raised. During the past fifty yeara the struggle of 
the people has been not so much for the comforts of life as to ward off actual starvation. More 
than once, famine and its attending horrors have swept away thousands, and the population which, 
according to the law of increase, should have doubled in twenty-five yeare, has actually decreased. 
In fifty years it has fallen from 8,000,000 to less that 5,000,000, though much of this decrease is 
due to emigration. 

The principal crops are oats and potatoes, though in the north flax is more 
extensively cultivated than anywhere else in the United Kingdom. Grazing brings 
considerable returns ; and butter, cheese, and meat are exported, chiefly to England. 
Two-thirds of the arable area is devoted to pasturage. 

The fisheries of Ireland, chiefly cod, mackerel, and herring, give employment to 
about 25,000 men. 

Several varieties of minerals are found in Ireland, but they are little developed. 
Fifteen times as much coal is imported as is mined. Peat, dug from the bogs, is 
the fuel used by many of the people. Several rich deposits of iron ore exist, but 
the lack of coal prevents their development. What little iron is produced is ex- 
ported. Gold, sulphur, silver, lead, and copper are found, but in small quantities. 

In proportion to the population manufactures are not so active now as 
two centuries ago. The lack of coal is compensated to a considerable extent by 
the amount of water-power at hand. Burdensome laws, enacted a century ago to 
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build up English at the expense of Irish industries, so crippled the manufac- 
tures of Ireland that they have never fully revived. Four or five centuries ago 
Ireland exported woollen goods to Italy, France, and Spain. Now much of the 
woollen cloth used in the island is imported. The linen industry did not suffer so 
much as the woollen industry, and of late years this has greatly revived. As 
a linen-producing country, Ireland now leads all others. The only other products of 
commercial importance are whiskey and malt liquors. Irish whiskey has for cen- 
turies rivalled the Scotch product. 

The Shannon is the largest river in Ireland, and drains the central portion of the 
island. It is navigable a considerable distance. Canals are more used in Ireland 
than in other parts of the kingdom. The chief canals are those connecting Dublin, 
on the east coast, with the Shannon valley. The Grand canal runs east and west, 
while the Royal canal runs from northwest to southeast. The island is provided 
with a godd railway system. 

Belfast, on the tiortheast coast, is the most prosperous city of Ireland, aid 
Belfast linen is known in nearly all the shops of the world. It carries on a con- 
siderable commerce, but linen spinning and weaving absorb most of its energy. 
So extensive has this industry become that of late yeirs quantities of flax ire 
imported from Russ a, Germany, and elsewhere. Line i cloth, thread, and yj .rn 
are the staple export s of the city. 

Dublin, the capii al, is situated on the east coast. [It has a good harbor, but 
does not compare i i the amount of its commerce wit] i Belfast. Its industi ies 
are chiefly the man ifacture of whiskey and porter, an I these products are also 
the principal export! . 

hern coast, exports dairy products, chiefly butter, from the sjir- 
[t also exports some liquors manufac ured in the city. 

dueenstown is tl e port through which the commerce <)f Cork is carried on. It 
is the first stopping-] )lace for vessels plying between New 
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lions? Is the carrying-jbrade of Great Britain 
confined to British merchandise? For what 
other countries is Great Britain a transporter of 
mercliandise ? 

What is the area of the kingdom ? Wliat 
proportion of this do £i igland and Wales, taken 
together, represent ? \ ^lat proportion of the 
area of these countri » is cultivated land ? 
Whence does the foo^-supply mainly come? 
What two minerals arel of great importance to 
the industries and commerce of. the kingdom? 
What is the relative p>sition of Great Britain 
and the United States in the output of coal ? 

— of iron and steel? What mineral product 
of Great Britain is next in value ? What other 
mineral products can you name ? 

Give some accoimt cf the fisheries of Eng- 
land, — of Scotland, — < ^f Ireland. Why are the 
fisheries of Ireland of cqmparatively little valu« ? 
What is the rank of Gjreat Britain as a manu- 
facturing country ? W^t proportion of the in- 
habitants of England a^d Wales are dependent 
on manufacturing Indus :ries ? What is the lead- 
ing item among manuf i ictures ? What propor- 
tion of the world^s cctton crop is consumed 
in British manufactures? What item, among 
manufactures, stands ne xt in importance, in the 
value of the product ? '^ ^hat item third ? What 
can you say of English internal trade-routes ? 

What is an estuary? Give some account of 
London, its situation, population, rank in com- 
merce and finance, and i onportance as a seaport. 
What gave rise to the first great commercial 
importance of this cSVj ? How has its trade 
been affected by the opei ling of the Suez canal ? 

— by the growth of other ports in the north of 
England ? 

Describe the situatloi of Liverpool. Why 
has its commerce becom i of such great impor- 
tance ? Wliat is the es tent of the Liverpool 
and Birkenhead docks an 1 quays ? Describe the 
situation and commerciil character of New- 
castle, — Cardiff, — Ports nouth, — Plymouth, — 



V 



Southampton, — Brist >1, — Sunderland, — Hull, 

— Cowes, — Swansea. 

What inland city of England takes first rank 
as a manufacturing ce itre ? What are the prin- 
cipal factory products of Manchester ? By what 
great public work is A 'anchester to secure ship- 
communication with Liverpool ? For what in- 
dustries is Birmingh im chiefly celebrated ? — 
Coventry ? — Sheffield ? — Leeds ? — Bradford ? 

— Burton-on-Trent ? - - Northampton ? 

What is the area of Scotland as compared 
with England and Wa es ? What is the nature 
of its surface ? What can you say of its agricul- 
tural interests ? Wha L are its principal mineral 
products ? Name its < hief industries. In what 
industry are the Scotcb pre-eminent ? What city 
and its vicinity form the principal seat of the 
ship-building interests ? What are the leading 
manufactures of GlaaB;ow? Describe the situ- 
ation of Dundee, and give some account of its 
industrial and commeicial activities, — of Aber- 
deen, — of Edinburgh, — of the Tweed valley, — 
of Hawick, Galashiels ^ and Paisley. What can 
you say of the interns 1 trade facilities of Scot- 
land ? 

Describe the situation, comparative area, and 
surface characteristics of Ireland. What is the 
nature of its soil and cl mate ? Why are the Irish 
people, though inhabiting a fertile country, so 
poor? What is said concerning the present 
tenantry system ? Ni me the principal products 
of Ireland. What pr>portion of Irish land is 
devoted to grazing ? 

What are the miniral deposits of Ireland? 
What is their state o\ development ? Why are 
Irish manufactures ii i a backward condition ? 
In what industry is In land the leading country ? 
What other industry is of considerable impor- 
tance? Give some account of the commercial 
Interests of Belfast, --of Dublin, — of Cork, — 
of Limerick, — of I^ »lbriggan. What is the 
largest river in IrelancK? What can you say of 
Irish canals and railways? 



IV. BBinSH POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. — The possessions of Great Britain in 
Asia consist of India, Ceylon, Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, and Aden. 

The Indian Empire. — The peninsula between the Arabian Sea on the west and 
the Bay of Bengal on the east, and the province of Biirmah which extends west and 
nortli from the Bay of Bengal, constitutes British India. It comprises several prov- 
inces and many native states, with a total area about one-quarter that of the United 
States and a population four times as great. The Himalaya Mountains on the north are 
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impassable except through a few narrow defiles. To the westward is the Indus 
River, which, for 1,800 uriles, flows through a valley of great fertility. Owing to 
bars and other obstructions, the river is not navigable. At the east are the Ganges 
and the Bramaputra rivers, which unite, their mouths forming the " great delta of 
the Ganges." These rivers flow southeastwardly through very fertile valleys. The 
Ganges is 1,500 miles long, and navigable for two-thirds of the distance. The 
Bramaputra is an important highway of commerce. In the latter part of its course 
it is several miles wide. The Irawaddy River in Burmah is navigable for 700 miles 
from the sea. Back from the rivers and their valleys the highlands are generally 
sterile, and a tenth part of the cultivated area is said to depend upon irrigation. 

Under English influence India has developed wonderfully, and become of great 
importance to the commercial world, both as a producer and consumer. Since 1840 
the imports have increased nine-fold, and the exports seven-fold; but commerce is 
under English control, and the country has not the trade value to the United States, 
either present or prospective, that China, Japan, and other countries have. By a good 
railway system the producing centres of India have been brought into close com- 
munication, and many sections, distant from the coast, can thus dispose of their 
products to advantage. 

The climate is tropical, and a great variety of crops is raised. These are 
chiefly millet, rice, indigo, wheat, tea, poppies, cotton, jute, linseed and various 
other oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and tobacco. Fruits, spices, perfumes, drugs, and dyes 
are other products. Valuable minerals abound, although the country is essentially 
agricultural. Rice, which is raised chiefly in the plains of the Ganges, is the food 
of a third of the population. Wheat and cotton are grown in the central and 
northwestern parts ; tea in the northeast ; tobacco, a rapidly increasing crop, in the 
rich bottom lands ; and the opium poppy in the Ganges valley. The sale of opium 
is a government monopoly. Much of the hillside country, nearly one-twelfth of the 
whole area, is covered with forest and jungle, and the cutting of timber is regulated 
by the government. Teak, a wood highly valued in ship-building, is most in demand. 
Cashmere, one of the most northern provinces, is famous for its shawls, made from 
the wool of the Thibet goat. But the French and other manufactures have so 
closely imitated these shawls that the industry is declining, and silk-manufacture is 
taking its place. 

In 1899 the commerce of India was valued at about $600,000,000, two-thirds 
of it being exports. About one-third of the exports and more than half of the 
imports were with Great Britain, by way of the Suez canal.^ Of India's total trade 
the United States furnished less than two per cent, of the imports (almost solely 

1 The chief exports from India in 1899 were rice, wheat, and seeds to the value of $112,142,000 ; 
cotton and cotton goods, ^56,931,000 ; opium, $21,000,000 ; together with tea, hides and skins, 
jute, indigo, coffee, wool, lac, wood, and silk. In the famine year, 1899, the export of food from 
India largely increased. Imports were, cotton goods to the value of $80,000,000 ; manufactures of 
iron and steel, sugar, oils, railway material and cars, liquors, woollen goods, provisions, wearing 
apparel, and chemicals, in the order of value. There is also a large frontier trade by caravan and 
otherwise. The teas of northeastern India and Ceylon have almost entirely superseded those of 
China and Japan in the British market. 
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kerosene), and purchased only about four per cent, of the exports. Of great 
interest to the United States is the rapid increase in the export of wheat from Intiia. 
Sha is already near to us in the quantity of her crop, and her competition is closely 
felt.* Her manufactures in the coarser grades pf cotton cloth are also competing in 
the Chinese, East African, and other markets. 

Indi^ has many large cities, but only a few of them are of commercjjd^impoV- 
tance, and with 9,000 miles of seacoast there are very few good harborsy^ \ 

;Catb«(ta, the capital, has a large fraction of the trade of the em^e. It is or 
the/HooglyXWer, a branch of the Ganges, eighty-six miles from/its mouth. The 
population is neiiQy one million. The harbor extends up and d^n the river for ten 
miles, and is an exp^i^ive one to maintain, owing to the sjmting sands. Calcutta 
carries on a large exponHira.de in cotton and cotton fabM^grain, hides, indigo, jute, 
opium, tobacco, tea, and cinbl^ona. Patna, farther uff^he Ganges, is the centre oi 
opium-raising, but most of tnK^exporting is tjrfough Calcutta. Amritsar, in th( ! 
extreme northwestern part, ' amon^st^e moij^diains, is the centre of the Cashme 
shawl manufacturing and trade. 

Bombay, on the western coast, hasKfh>^est harbor of India, and is the nearest 
port to Europe. Its population is/(mnewhat n^ger than that of Calcutta, and it hi 
quite outstripped the capital ^/% commercial ceb^e since the building of railroad 
cottnections with the interi^K Considerable ship-buulimg is done, and it is the centre 
of the manufacture of ciJUon cloth. Its growth began a^the time of our own shirt 
cobton ciop, during tjre civil war, and its prosperity has beehsbased chiefly on cptxon 
and the manufacture of cotton fabrics. It is also the outlet foK^he rich Punjab and 
ot ler wheat-pj€raucing sections. Calient, a small city on the coastJSquth of Boiuioay, 
is said to b^he city where calico was first made, — hence the nameofthe fabric. 
Ki idras, on the east coast, is the third commercial town of India, and nkssA good 
haibo^recently constructed. Bangoon, on the delta of the Irawaddy, is the chief 
haroor of British Burmah : * it exports rice and teak. 

Ceylon. — The island of Ceylon, situated just off the south-eastern extremity 
of the Indian peninsula, has an area about half that of Alabama, and a population 
equal to that of Switzerland. Since a very remote period the island has been 
in a high state of cultivation, and the system of irrigation upon which its crops 
have depended is still being improved and extended, so that each year makes the 
island more fruitful. The products are very numerous, but coffee is the most 
important. Cinchona bark, cocoa, tea, spices, copperas, plumbago, and tobacco 
are other exports. Of these the United States takes three-fourths of the plum- 



1 India raises nearly one bushel of wheat per head of the population, the United States seven 
bushels per head. The people of India require by far the larger proportion of their wheat product 
for food and seed. Their home consumption of wheat is said to increase every year, while the 
people of the United States, after appropriating five bushels per capita, have a suiplus for export 
equal to one-half the entire crop of India. 

3 The finest ruby-mines in the world are in Burmah, and amber is found in large quantities. 
Crude petroleum is also produced. Cotton, hides, tea, and spices are important exports. The 
fisheries are the most valuable in southern Asia. 
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bago and cocoa. In manufactures the people are skilful, especially in working 
gold, silver, ivory, and tortoise-shell, and in wood-carving. The pearl-fisheries of the 
island are at times of considerable value. THncomali^ on the east coast, has one 
of the finest harbors in the world, and is the depot of the British navy in the East 
Indies; but Co^m^o is- the capital and chief commercial town. i 

Hong Kong. — Hong Kong is the fourth port in the world in the amount of 
shipping that passes through its waters. It is situated on Victoria Island, 
lying off the mouth of the Canton River. It has a fine harbor, and is an impor- 
tant coaling-station. Direct steamship communication is carried on with India, 
Australia, the United States, and the principal commercial centres of Europe. It 
is the seat of the banking-interests of the East, and practically controls the sea- 
going trade of China — the exports of tea and silks, and the imports of textile 
fabrics, iron manufactures, opium, and other articles. Its growth is chiefly due to 
the fact that a commercial centre was needed where goods could be safely stored ; 
and, prior to the cession of Hong Kong to Great Britain, China had never furnished 
such a port. The city has grown into commercial importance, and its steamship 
trade has been greatly enhanced by the opening of the Suez canal. Hong Kong is 
a coal centre at which 60,000 tons are distributed monthly, and if the coal of T6n- 
quin can be sold cheaply in Hong Kong the latter will become a manufacturing 
centre. The introduction of railways into China, ^ rhioh io on thn pyp nf . T^rponiplielw * 
j ttoiU) will greatly increase the trade of this port. 

The Straits Settlements. — The Straits Settlements comprise a number of trading 
stations in the Straits of Malacca, on the ocean trade-route to China. The important 
port of Singapore, the small territory of Malacca, the island of Penang, and a small 
part of the mainland of the Malay peninsula, are the commercially important parts 
of this colony. 

Singapore is situated on a small island at the southern extremity of the Malay 
peninsula. From its position it commands the straits, and it is an important coaling- 
station. The products of the neighboring islands are collected and distributed ^ from 
Singapore ; and the great commercial importance of this port may be seen in the 
fact that its total commerce aggregates an annual value of $200,000,000.^ The chief 
items of this commerce are tin (exported), rice (imported), spices, opium, cotton 
goods, gambler, fish, gums, tapioca, rattans, and tobacco. 

Aden, on the south coast of Arabia, near the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, possesses 
an admirable natural harbor, and has at different periods been of great importance in 
the trade between Asia, Africa, and Europe. Since the opening of the Suez canal 

1 The trade of ports like Singapore is of three kinds, — panning^ transit, actual ; passing, com- 
prising goods in vessels going through Singapore for China or elsewhere; tiansit trade, goods that 
are landed and re-shipped for other points; actual trade, goods brought for sale into Singapore, and 
either consumed there, or sold to other places whither they are said to be exported. 

3 In 1808 England exported to the Straits Settlements goods to the value of nearly $32,000,000, 
principally cotton goods, iron, and machinery. Her imports the same year were over $28,000,000, of 
which amount tin made one-half, the other important items being spices, gambler, and India rubber, 
in the order of their value. 
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g position as a station upon a great trade-route, Aden is of no commercial 
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Locate and describe iDalcutta and its exports, 
— Patna, — Am ri tsar/— Bombay, — Calicut, — 
Madras, — Rangoon. /what is the situation of 
Ceylon? — its comdirative area? — its popu- 
lation ? What prdbuct is most important ? 
What other products are largely exported? 
What other produ/ts are mainly taken by our 
own importers? jwhat can you say of Trin- 
comali ? — of Colombo ? 

What British /colony is a Chinese port ? 
Describe its situation. To what is its increas- 
ing commercial i/nportance due ? What are the 
StraiU Settlemdhts ? What is the chief city? 
What are the /principal items of the trade 
of Singapore, ind whence are they derived ? 
Describe the tlree kinds of trade of ports like 
Singapore. Licate Aden. What gives it com- 
mercial importlincc ? 



v.- BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AUSTRALASIA 



The "RritiKh possesswms in Australasia consist of tl^e five confederated colonies 
Austral iaj together wiCh Tasmania, New Zealand, and the Feejee Islands.' 

ATTSTILAUA. — Austra\{a is the smallest of the six gi*aat Continents, having an 

pe. The surface is for the moet part a level plateau 

^ about IjOOO feet higli with an Vbrupt descent near the coast. >Much of the interior 

t of the continent is mid and unpiroductive. A coast plain from f\ty to three hundred 

^ miles wide surrounds almost the\jitire continent. The Murray, S^ most important 



tire continent, 
is 1600 miles long, but is toc^^allow for navigation, except 



small vessels. 
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I The Uniterl Statea is connected with Australasia by steamship lines, and a\ponsiderable 
comniprf^e h rarrled ort both by these lines and by sailing-vessels. 

The laiyewL tradf ut Australasia belongs to New South Wales, amounting in 1898 to about 
j^2t»rKno(),(H)U, V'ielttria Is next, with more than ^160,000,000, and New Zealand third with more than 
ili;*,tM)U,fiOi>. Tilt* tfiLil I'xports of the Australasian colonies in 1898 were ^94,935,000; and of 
imports, J$3-i;il,Krh3,0(Ml. A large proportion of this was intercolonial trade. 

The exiKirUs nf tlie United States to British Australasia in 1899 were $19,777,000. Its imports 

■J,0(B, T)ie iinicles exported were very numerous, including machinery and other prod- 

and Kti^pi, lumber and manufactures of wood, tobacco, kerosene oil, agricultural imple- 

inicals ami mt^dicines, carriages and cars, leather and its products, breadstuffs, books 

- and iiiaiiH, clnt-ks and watches, glassware, paper and stationery, fruit, liquors, organs, and turpen- 

4 Xinf. We iiui>urted clitinicals, drugs, dyes, gums, wool, textile grasses, hides and skins, coal, and 






tiu, 
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The Darling and the Murrumbidgee, tributaries of\fche Murray, are\the only other 
considerable rivers, and these also are of little valute to navigationA The seacoast 
is quite regular, and there are iW harbors. In proportion to their population the 
Australia^eolonies are better prcmded with railway^ than any othJf country of 
the world elMjept the United States. 

Victoria, Vhe smallest, and most ^osperous, of these Colonies, is sitAated at the 
southeastern extremity. It is mainlyX mountainous, and us the chief jrold-mining 
region of the cWtinent. The northermboundary is formed by Murray Kiver. In 
other parts of tfte colony agriculture isXto a considerable Wtent, dependent upon 
irrigation. The cdlony owes its prosperitAto the gold-mines. Which were Ascovered 
in 1851, and whica have yielded gold to the amount of $1,250,000,000. Icr many 
years past the output has been slowly increasing, and greate^ attention hJ^ been 
devoted to agricultures grazing, and manufacturing. 

Melbourne, the capital and chief seaport! has a population ^f 470,000. "Vessels 
of medium draught caiwie alongside the citjA wharves. It is thV shipping-poimtv of 
the products of the colwiy, of which wool ilAthe most important. MelbourneVaaid 
other cities are fast becMuing industrial cerares, chiefly in thewnanuf acture\ Vf 
woollen goods, but the exporting point of manufactures has not yek been reachip 
Melbourne is connected by lailway with variou*\j)arts of the colony, ^d also witl^ 
the adjoining colonies of New wajith AVales and SoHth. Australia. 

New South Wales, on the e^t coast of the conVnent, north of Yicstoria, is next 
the latter in importance. It is the oldest of the coi|pnies, having been established 
[ century ago as a V>enal colony. Siheep-raising was attempted early in\ its history, 
l^d has become the)most important mdustry. The mineral resources of Vhe colony, 
gold and cokl, were develop^ at the same time that the gold-fields in 
oria were opened. \ More recently tiX has been found, ^d the mining product is 
nowVnext in value toUhat of wool. Tob surface of theVountry includek fertile 
plaink grazing-lands, forest area, and mofmtain-regions, — nence the produVts are 
variedX Fruits, sugar-caiie, and the cereals ^re largely cultiWed. Sheep, nprses, 
and other domestic animals are reared, and mmerals in great variety are mined.^ 
Syd^^, the capital anu commercial centreVf New South Wales, has a poj 
tion of So^^OOO. The hatboV is deep and capacioM, and is the chifef naval statioi^ in 
AustralasiaVlfor the BritisA fleet. With an abidance of coaN Sydney is fast 
becoming an'\mportant iiidustrial centre. Froni its geographreal situation r^ 
controls the commerce of the^outh Pacific, and it iX connected l^y dteamship lines^ 
with Europe, Asl-^^and the ''^-^- ' o^_.__ 



ed States. 



1 The export of wool for 1898 was valued at over $20,000,000, most of it from Victoria, 
and the rest trans-shipped from adjoining colonies. The estimated value of the gold mined in 
Victoria in 1899 is $17,000,000. 

2 In 1898 wool to the value of nearly $60,000,000 was exported. The richest coal-mines of 
the continent are here ; employing in 1898 ten thousand men. The silver and silver- lead ore protluct 
is increasing ; the output during 1898 being nearly equal in value to that of the gold product, which 
had a value of $9,680,000. 
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JNeivcastle has c^me into Commercial inVport^ce from its c<^a\. which ii pipped, 
not only to all pi^rtsjof Australi^L but to San Francisco, South ApeV^a, the/Hwaiian 
Islapds, and othersgkrts of the F^ific. AJ railway sj^tem coimects wie vpiou\ pro- 
ducing centres of thje colony. 

dneenslandi sitpated north of New Sonth Wales, occupies /the northed^tern part 
of Australia. It has a dry tropical climate, but agriculture is carried on to a 
cor siderable extend. Fine, hard building-jcimber is abundantL though little has yet 
bee n done to develpp it. The grazing interests are considerable, and large areas are 
devoted to sheep and cattle raising.^ uoffee, rice, grain, ^nd fruits a^e products 
which are rapidly! coming into greater prominence. 

Brisbane, tbft „capita%^exports lasgelquantities ols^oll Rail^^^fcji^onnebfc the 
important centres with oneknother andfptfch-the systenioFp^'ew South Vyales. 



South Australia 
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wool-growing is tUe most profitable I business.' 

a popu^tion of IJQ^OOO, is the cdjytal, and thKjnly cityVof 
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toria. 



lies west of Queensland, and borders the north 
an arid region, apparently incapable, 
considerable population. It is attached politically 



coast of the 
without irrigation, of sup- 
to Soutli Australia. 



Western Australia comprises one-third of the area 6f the continer t. Only the 
80 ath western corner of it is inhabited, though the nortliwest contains fine grazing- 
la ids. Much of tne interior is sandy. Gold-mining and wool-growing i ire important 
in iustries. Gold Iwas produced in 1891 \ to the value of nearly $20,000,1 )00, and wool 
exported to the vtlue of nearly $1,50C,000. The forest(area is lai-ge ai d the timber 
valuable. Sandal ivood and jarrah, a wood similar to iibhe California 'ed-wood, are 
ex sorted. Jarrah is very durable, an< L particularly adapted for harborj railway, and 
bri dge work. Th 3 mineral deposits t lat have been f dund include large gold-fields, 
iron, lead, copper, and zinc. Silk-cult ire has been recently undertaken ^ith success. 
Per^MsJhe capit( ^v^l^^^I Alborfi^iJs the prineipaLshippiig:^ort. 



j 1 The wool exp )rt for 1898 was over $1^000,000, followedl in much less value by sugar, frozen 
meats, tin, silver, ta low, and pearl shell. Mining is a most important Industry, the gold product in 
the bame year reach ihg $14,000,000. 

1 2 The export o|f wool was nearly $5,000,000 in 1898, fcut is decreasing. Wheat flour and 
copper are important exports. 
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TASMANIA, formerly called Van DL^men's Land, is an i^and about the alize of 
tlie state of West Virginia, lying off the southeast coast of Australia: To a consider- 
able extent the surface is mountainous aiid forest-covered, bu« the island is agr/cultur- 
ally rich and yields large quantities of/ hops and fruits. T&e climate is equaple and 
healthful. Grazing is a leading industry, and Tasmanian wool is of the finest duality.* 
The forest areas afford fine woods in Arariety ; there are extensive deposits /of coal, 
tin, and building-stone ; and gold is mined in several plaies. Silk-culture jpromises 
to become an important industry. Apart from its trade/with neighboring /colonies, 
nearly all the commerce of Tasmania is with Great Britiin. LauncestoUy an impor- 
tant northern port, is connected by rail with Hobarty jthe capital and commercial 
centre. The latter city is the chiei seaport, and has a fifae harbor on the siuth coast 
Both cities have steamship connection with Melbourne and Sydney, ana maintain 
considerable local industries, especially in the manufacture of woollen faprics. 

HEW ZEALAND is the name given to three islands 1,200 miles Southeast of 
Australia. Their area is about equal to that of Orecon. The surface is generally 
mountainous,, but two-thirds of/ the country is adapted to agriculture and grazing. 
The climate of New Zealand jfs very salubrious, ann a variety of cropfe and fruits 
are raised. The forests are extensive, and contain many valuable kinas of woods, 
particularly the Kauri pine, nmch valued for shipbnilding.* The pastoral interests 
are the most important, thougii mining is quite extensively pursued. Aucklandy the 
chief industrial and commercial town, has a fine /harbor. Steamers connect with 
Melbourne, Sydney, and San /Francisco. Russell fe a whaling-station./ Wellington^ 
the capital, contains woollen mills, and extensiv* meat-preserving establishments. 
All these places are situatod on North Island./ On South Island, IDunedin, the 
largest commercial town oi the colony, has manufactories of wool]|en goods and 
machinery. Lyttleton and brreymouth are the other considerable towr 

THE FEEJEE ISLANBS, situated about 1,2K)0 miles east of Australia, comprise 
several hundred islands off which eighty are innabited.* Viti Levu and Vanua Levu 
are the largest and most/ important. The larger islands are rugged and volcanic, 
and are susceptible of cpltivation only alone/ the narrow coast plains. Sugar, 
cotton, and tropical fruiis are the chief expirts, and these go mainly to British 
markets. Suva is the capital and only important port. 



1 In 1898 the most imB 
silver and silver ore, tin, tiiu 

2 The gum of this tre 
large pieces, a hundred-wei^ 
decayed roots of a tree. 



ortant exports were : wodl, $1,274,000 ; gold, $838,(K)0 ; together with 
ber and bark, hops and frtdt, to a total value of $9,016,000, 

Kauri gum, is extensively used in making varnisn. Sometimes very 
bt or more, of transparent/ and almost colorless gum, are found near the 
brings a high price, anil is used for making ornapents. It is easily 
worked with a knife into ady shape, and is polished with a soft rag and kerosen< 
of gum are sometimes found exuding from the livina tree, but this is less vali 
gum. Three or four thousand men are engaged in digging the latter, which is foi 
only. A fossil gum of daiK color is also found in considerable quantities in the 
fact shows the antiquity of the kauri forests. 

» In 1898 New Zealind exported wool to the ^alue of $23,000,000 ; frozen meat, $8,000,000 ; 
gold, $5,400,000 ; Kauri dUm, $2,900,000 ; butter and/ cheese, $2,600,000 ; togetl/er with hides, tallow, 
grain, and Kew Zealand nemp or phormium, to the total amount of $52,000|( 
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QUESTIONS 



What ^ritish colonies lompose the geographi- 
cal divisi m of Australasil ? Describe Australia. 
What ar its chief riveB ? What can you say 
of their commercial inf)ortance ? What is the 
conditioi of Australian/railways ? 

What < »n you say of the surface of the colony 
of Victo 'ia ? To whatldid Victoria owe its first 
prosperit y ? What inc ustry is now increasing 



and its 



in relative importance 



ndustries. Gi ^e the situation of New 



South ^'^ales. What 



can you say of its in- 



T le British Aratrican 
Ameri{:a and a small 

and Newf oun Hand, 
ew islands sou^h 



Canad i 
and a 



? Describe Melbourne 



dustries * — mineral r sources ? — agriculture ? 
Locate a nd describe Sy Iney, — Newcastle. 

When is Queenslai d ? What are its chief 
industrii A interests ? ^Vhat is the principal ex- 



port of Brisbane ? 
What is its chief a| 
business is most pi 
Australia. What is 
are the mineral pi 
Describe Tasmai 
is the leading indi 



ere is South Australia f 
icultiu-al product? What 
fitable? Locate Western 
:ie leading industry ? What 
ucts? 
ia and its situation. What 
try ? What are the chief 



mineral products ? I Describe Launceston, — Ho- 
bart. Where is Nefcr Zealand ? Give an account 
of its area, climatJ, and productions. Describe 
the Kauri gum, itk origin and use. What can 
you say of Auclchnd? — of Russell, — of Well- 
ington ? — of D medin ? — of Lyttleton and 
Greymouth? Wl ich of these towns are on 
North Island ? — on South Island ? 



VIA BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA 



T][E DOHINIOK 
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Colum )ia, and the dis 
land ii a geographica 
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possessions include nearly onel-half the area of North 
part of South America. They comprise the Dominion of 
a large number of the West f ndies, a part of Guiana, 
of South America. | 

OF CAKADA AND JnEWTOTrSJ)JjtsJ). — The Dominion of 
jrovinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
, Manitoba, Northeast and Northwest Territories, British 
;ricts of Keewatin and Athabasca. JThe island of Newfound- 
, but not a political, part of the Dqfminion. 
the British possessions in North -j^merica is about equal to 
tes, including Alaska, but the popiilation is only one-fifteenth 
are those of a rigorous climate. | 

[ of the Dominion are in widelf separated sections of the 

vicinity of Hudson Bay, in the ^ast; the other in British 

The Canadian export of lumber is about equal to that of 

is abundant on both coasts, an(jl the fisheries are among the 

world. The Canadian trade in Agricultural products is con- 



Ccal 



Tpe registered shipping includes '6500 vessels, and there are 

, chiefly in the eastern provinces. Manufactures have been 

tariffs; and there is now a vast number of establishments 

Aiachinery and other products of iron, leather goods, and 

D( minion is becoming more and more important as a factor in 

\ '^orld.^ / 



be commerce of 
export and import trade 



ianada is chiefly with the United ^tates and Great Britain. Half the 
with the United States. The exj^ort statistics for 1808 place animals 
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Strong inducements are offered to immigrants by the government of Canada; 

yet in spite of the tact that large numbers have been lec^ to settle upon public lands, 

there is a strong tqiidency to move across our border. Manitoba has suffered much 

native population is imbued with thi spirit of emigration, and it 

least a million Canadians, chiefly of/ French descent, have moved 

g the border. Land along the Canidian line often brings about 

joining land within the limits of the/ United States.^ 



The/ 



in this way. 
is estimated that 
into states ad j oil 
half the price of 



Britiflh Coli 

chiefly lumber 
are on Vancouvi 
and are chiefly 
Island. It is 
Coal and lumb* 



bia, in the extreme west, is mouptainous. The products are 
minerals. Some of the best coal-mines on the Pacific coast 
Island. The fisheries of the Pacific are growing in value yearly, 
cod and salmon. Victoria, the capital, is situated on Vancouver 
•nnected by rail with Nanaimo, tlJe great coal-producing centre, 
are sent chiefly to South America, Asia, and Australia. Victoria is 
a British naval/ station and the headquarters of the Canadian fishing interests in the 
Pacific. By the increase of traffic over the Canadian Pacific Kailway it is attain- 
ing considerable commercial importance. Vancouver, the terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railwapr, is a port on the Georgia Straits, having direct steamship connection 
with China and Japan, and the coast cities of British Columbia, the United States, 
and Alaska ; and is the shipping port for the producjb of the mines and forests of the 
interior of Briftish Columbia. 

Manitobal in the great central plain, contains! most excellent wheat-lands, and 
wheat is its staple crop. It is north of Minnesota and Dakota, and is connected 
with the rail way system of the United States. The Red River of the North, the 
chief waterwiy of the province, communicates, tmrough Lake Winnipeg and other 
large lakes, y ith the Saskatchewan River and Huiison Bay. Together they furnish 



and animal prbducts first in point of value, agricultural products second, manufactures third, 
products of the mines fourth, and fishery products fifth. 

In 1898 the total exports of Canada were over B164,0(|0,000, of which nearly $106,000,000 went 
to the United Kingdom, and over $45,000,000 to the Umted States. In the same year the total 
imports of Cai ada were over $130,000,000, of which moije than $78^000,000 came from the United 
States and $32,500,000 from the United Kingdom. The tital commerce of Canada with the United 
Kingdom is $i: (1,000,000 and with the United States, $117J000,000. 

The Unit 3d States buys from Canada : lumber ana its manufactures, breadstuffs, cattle and 
horses, coal, liay, beans, pease, and potatoes classed J as vegetables, fruits, flax, tobacco, etc. 
Canada buys f: om the United States : coal, breadstuffs, iron and steel, cotton goods, wood and its 
manufactures, [)rovisions, dairy products, chemicals, drugp, india-rubber goods, mineral oils, various 
manufactures. 

1 These ft cts are largely due to the anomalous political status of the Dominion, which, though 
a British posse ssion, is not so closely affiliated with the mother country as she should be for the full 
development o : her resources. The stimulus to commercial activities that independence of Great 
Britain would ^ve are lacking, Canada is yearly becomjing more American, and as imperial inter- 
ference in col( nial affairs is even now looked upon wilth resentment, this feeling may eventually 
grow till nothii g short of independence wUl be accepted py the Canadian people. 
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nland navigation through one of /the most fertile sections 
)eg, the capital, is the most important city. It commands 
teat regions of the central plain/ and ships wheat by rail^ 
ipment at Montreal, and southward over the border into 



'Si rihwest Territory and Athabasca are situated betiireen Manitoba and British 
Colural >ia. The former as largely unexplored, but is known to contain vast areas of 
arable land. It is estimated that the land in these divisions suited to wheat-growing 
aggreg ites an area five /times that of the state of New pork, and that other areas 
suitab e to the cultivation of root-crops are nearly as extensive. Except upon the 
line of the Canadian Picific railway, the growth of population, however, is extremely 
slow, ( wing mainly tot the great distance from markets for products. The forest 

in the world, and supply 
Che mineral regions of this 
[)al deposits found near some 
the interior towns, particu- 
larly (|f Manitoba, the other mineral districts are rerfiote from the railways. 



tracts embrace one of /the greatest fur-producing distri<] 
three-J ourths of the furs sold in London and Leipsic. 
territory contain coal J gold, iron, and petroleum. The < 
of the railway lines spe being fast developed to suppH 



0: Ltario has an irregular surface. In the northern/ part are forests and mines ; 
while in the southern part, particularly in the peniniula between lakes Erie and 
Ontario, are rich mrming-lands. The latter region is called the "Garden of 
Canad i." Much attention is given to dairy products j and butter, cheese, and eggs 
are ex ensively expQrted to the United States and G^eat Britain. Ontario carries 



factures of the Dominion. Ottawa is the seat of the Dominion 
more an educational than an inpustrial centre, though in the 
jonsiderable manufacturing of wopd is done. The more impor- 
tant colmmercial and industrial centres are Hamiltom and Toronto on Lake Ontario, 
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junction of this lake with the j St. Lawrence River. A great 



the trade bejtween the Dominion and the United States is conducted through 



hilly surface and a thin soil, pats, potatoes, and hay are the 
crops, andj maple-sugar is made in large quantities. The principal minerals 
and ironi. Ship-building and the fisheries are important, but lumbering 
ading pursulit. The great water route is thejSt. Lawrence River. The Grand 
Railway, wi ;h a branch to Portland, Maine, masses through the chief cities, 
er, owing tc the closing of the St. Lawrencel by ice, communication with the 
s mainly t!irough the United States. Mmtreal, the largest city in the 
on, is situated on the St. Lawrence River 2 b the head of ocean navigation ; 
a thousand miles distant from the I .tlantic, it controls much of the 



commerce 
producin 



3f the Dominion. It is connected by waterway or railway with 
centres. The chief exports a re wheat, flour, lumber, and dairy 



Much c f the flour for export is milled 
ies are clot i-making and sugar-refining. 



in the city. Other considerable 
lb is the third city in importance 
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in the St. iJawrence valley, Chicago being first and Buffalo sefeond. The city of 
Quebec, 150 miles nearer the sea than Mpitreal, has a large expert trade in lumber, 
but its import trade is smalL 

New Xnmswick has an undulatiiig surface. Its fisherij^s of cod, mackerel, 
herring, salmon, and haddock are extfensive, and, in value, rink next to those of 
Nova Scotna. But commercially its gjreat wealth is in its lorests, which furnish 
a large su Jply of lumber. The building of small wooden vessels for river and coast 
trade is a prominent industry. A considerable commerce jfs carried on with the 
United Slates and South America. The St. John River fmrnishes navigation for 
two hunared miles. St, John, the largest city, has a spac/ous harbor, and is the 
seat of a email foreign commerce. It is the centre of a gro^iug cotton-manufacture. 
Frederici)n, the capital, has an active prade with the interio 

Horn Scotia has many good harbors and a large commerce. The mofit important 
natural products are coal and iron, dreat deposits of these minerals exist, but they 
are not fully developed. The fisheries provide the mosti valuable export. Of the 
sixty tlousand men employed in tqe Dominion fisheriel, one-third live in Nova 



Scotia. I The fish, named in the orler of their value, 
and ma jkerel. On the adjoining islspd of Cape Breton 
fishing is the main industry of the deople. Halifax, on 
North A.merica, has a considerable commerce. The 
exports are lumber, agricultural ana dairy products, am 
ous inlustries, but it imports manufactured goods 
England. Halifax is the only port/of the Dominion 
The ccmpletion of the railway connecting it witi 
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id its trade. 



Pr nee Edward Island is the smallest province of/ the Dominion. Fishing and 
lumber ng are, next to agriculture, the leading occupations. The exports are 
cereals and dairy-products. Chan ottetown, situated oti a fine harbor, is the capital. 



He Brfonndland, to which the e istern part of Lab 



louth of the St. Lawrence 



industries are practically limitec. 



River. Its fixed 



ior is colonially attached, lies 
jpulation is very small, and its 



to the off-shore/ fisheries, fish-curing, and the 



manufatture of cod-liver oil. Th e food-supply is al; 



deposita exist, but the mining p: 
a great! fishing centre, and the 
sealing fleet. 



oduct is small. 



[lost wholly imported.^ Copper 
S^^. JohvUs, on the east coast, is 



headquarters of /the Scotch Arctic whaling and 



BBTFISH WEST UrilES. — The Briti 
insular wssessions of Great Britain situated be 



West Indies comprise all the 
een North America and South 
America. \ Old Providence, an isL tnd in the Gulf ot Mexico, near the terminus of the 
Nicaragua canal, and British Hon luras, are included among these possessions. 



1 The kotal exports of Newfoundlind in 1898 
tenth, consMting mainly of fish and 
the same, ofl which nearly one-third 



in 1898 were jJbout $6,000,000, of which not quite one- 
coptfer ore, went to thJ United States. The imports were about 
I can e from the United/ States. 
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The Bahamas ai*e a group of 600 islands southeast from Floridi and northeast 
from Cuba. Many/ of these islalids are mere rocky peaks and uninhabitable, and 
only twenty of them are of any consequenei commercially. Thete are generally 
level, of coral limestone formation, with sandir soil. Nassau, on tile island of Kew 
Providence, is the capital. Other important felands of this group ap-e Sau Salvador, 



Grand Bahama, Long Island, Harbor Island, Great Inagua, and th 



The Bahamas prcpted by the American Revolution, many loyalij ts settling there 



Audros Islands. 



war in America, 
time a place of 



after the colonieb gained their independence. During the civil 
Nassau was the headquarters for blockade-iunners, and was for a 
considerable importance. 

The productis of these islands, from the soil, consist of orknges, pineapples, 
tomatoes, mahogkny, ebony, satinwood, and /preserved fruits ; f ron the sea, sponges, 
turtle-shells, andl salt. Under the encouragement of the governm< nt the cultivation 
of sisal hemp, ai fibre native to Yucatan, Is increasing. Hithert o the exportation 
of sponges has been the leading source of income for the islands , A considerable 
profit is derivedjfrom American tourists, foJ many of whom these inlands are a winter 
resort. There ip direct steamship communication with New York The population 
of about 50,000 is two-thirds black. San Salvador has borne the reputation of being 
the land first sij;hted by Columbus on his voyage of discovery in 1492. 

Grenada, Sl Vincent, and St Lucia fare the most importait islands of the 
Windward group. Their combined population is 150,000, mcstly negroes and 
coolies. Cocoa is the distinctive export/; though sugar, rum, molasses, cotton, and 
coffee are also I aised in larger quantities than home consumptic n demands. Port 
Castries, on St. Lucia, has one of the be^ harbors in the West ] ndies, and is fast 
growing in imp Drtance. 

Trinidad, ton miles from the coast (if Venezuela, at the mouth of the Orinoco 
River, is the most southerly of the islands of the West Indies. Irom the fortunate 
situation, the fertility of the soil, the I varied products, and the evenness of the 
climate, the ish-nd has won the title of*T the Pearl of the Antilles ." Fort of Spain 
is the capital Jtud chief centre of commerce. The principal pioducts are sugar, 
cocoa, molasses, rum, cocoanuts, timbe ■, fruits, and asphalt, or n ineral pitch. On 
the island is a -emarkable asphalt lakf, containing a vast supply of this material. 

The Bermnilas, a group of 360 islards, are situated six hundred miles due east 

in are habitable, and on these the soil is thin. 
Greorges, Ireland, Somerset, and St. David's. 
There are no dresh-water streams, and the wells being poor, the water supply is 
dependent upon the fall of rain. Hani ilton, the seat of governme nt, is on Bermuda 

1 5 same name, has a fine hafbor. 



of North Caroli [la. Only fifteen of the 
The more impoitant are Bermuda, St. 



Island. St, Gevrge, on the island of th 



The trade 
vegetables to th 



of the Bermudas consists almost wholly of the 



the onion and potato crops. Owing to 



Islands are a fj 
Atlantic states. 



United States. The 



enief income of the people is derived from 
bhe mild and equable climate, the Bermuda 



,vorite winter resort f)r people living in the C(^lder parts of the 



export of garden 
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Barbanoes, the most easterly island of the West Indies^ is ^bbut 250 miles 
northeast pom Venezuela, and is ^aid to be the most densely populated island in the 
world. Tpie surface is irregular, but the soil is very productive. 'JIhe forests have 
been cut away so that all the avajflable land may be devoted to the ine staple crop, 
— sugar. I Even tropical fruits have disappeared to make room foJ sugar-planting, 
and the ii land is now dependent /upon neighboring islands for its frlit supply. The 
consequence of this one-crop system has been ruin to the plaiAers, and efforts 
are being made to vary the products by including tobacco, indigi, and arrowroot. 
Most of th« sugar is exported to the United States. An adjunct oi sugar-raising is 
the manufacture of rum and molasses. Bridgetown, the seat on government, has 
a population of 20,000, and is a| very important commercial port, lit is a station of 
the West Indies and Panama jTelegraph Company, the headquarters of steamship 
lines to Ilurope and to the* United States, and a port of call for merchant ships in 
general. It is also the headquarters of the British forces in the West Indies. The 
populati( n of Barbadoes Islanh is 175,000, about one-tenth of wh<| m are whites. 



Jam tica, the largest and 



West In( lies, is in the Caribbei in Sea, 100 miles south of Cuba. 



island ii 



high and mountair 



The soil is rich and very prdductive. Most of the staple ti 
raised. Among the exports sre sugar, molasses, rum, fruits. 



The population of the island 
negroes. Many Chinese and 



situated [ive hundred miles frc m Jamaica, Turk's Island and thj 
of Caicos are colonially attache d to the former. The only ex] 
from theie small islands is sal 



Kingston is the capital. 
The jCaribbean Sea is sepajrated on the east from the Atlintic Ocean by many 
small islinds called the Lessor Antilles. The northern grojip is called the Lee- 
ward, while the southern is known as the Windward Islands. 



town of 
are prin 



is sparse, 
chiefly 



Antiiua is the most important 
iintigua, has a populab 
ci pally sugar, molasse,« 

Britiili Honduras, or Balike, 

between ' f ucatan and Guatenu Ja. 
The chief occupati) 
'", mahogany, and ^^^^ 



ceiar, 



lerhaps the most valuable Britis" 



ous, so that many streams dei 



is over half a million, of whi( 
coolies are employed on the 



possession in the 
The centre of the 
lend to the coast, 
pical products are 
ffee, and dyestuffs. 
three-fourths are 
antations. Though 
neighboring island 
t worthy of mention 



of the Leeward Islands.! St, JohiVs, the chief 
ion of about 10,000. The proijiucts of these islands 
rum, and cotton. 

is situated on the shores hi the Caribbean Sea, 
The country is not developed, and the population 
n of the people is cutting and exporting timber, — 
rt)sewood. Tropical fruits are a|so exported.^ 



1 The iotal commerce of the Biitish 
divided between exports and import s. 
coffee, cocoa spices, dyewoods, frui s 

Nearly one-third of the import », 
products, kerosene and other oils, 
great variety of manufactured goods, 



West Indies in 1898 was nearly 
Nearly one-half of the exports, 
and nuts, asphalt, and sponges, 
I, consisting mainly of breadstuffs, 
cake and meal, leather goods, 
comes from the United States. 



)il 



§60,000,000, almost equally 
insisting of sugar, bananas, 

mes to the United States, 
eat products, lumber, dairy 

ve animals, together with a 



V 
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BSrriSH BOlirTH AHEEICAK possessions. — Th|b South Anlerican posses- 
sions of Great B^itaiu consist of British Guiana, and 4 few island^ in the South 
Atlantic. 



Demerara, lEssequibo, and 
between /the colony and 
equal to thatlof Colorado, the 
of the country 



British OuiaAia includes the three settlements o% 
Berbice, named /from the principal rivers. The bound 
Venezuela has recently been settled. The area is about! 
population sparse, and the climate unhealthful. The cultivated parll i 
is situated along the seacoast and a short distance up tpe rivers. T\ le chief product 
is sugar, of wl^ch the variety known as Demerara crystal is the fin( st in the world. 
Cotton of excellent quality, but in small quantity, is grown. Cocoa: luts, coffee, rum, 
molasses, and /butter are also produced and exporte(|. Geargetouri is the capital 
and port. | 

About 250 miles east of the southern extremity of South 4.merica are the 
Falkland Islands. The colony is a grazing settles 
station. StaJj^ley, the only harbor, is often visited fort 

that have made the passage of the Straits of Magellaij. The only iijiportant exports 
are wool, muiton, and beef. 



QUESTIONS 



What provinces compose the Dominion of 
Canada? Wl at British colony forms a geo- 
graphical, thoigh not a political, part of the 
Dominion? (Compare Canada with the United 
States in area and in population. How does 
Canadian exp< rt of lumber compare with that of 
the United St sites? What can you say of the 
Canadian coai deposits? — of its fisheries? — 
agriculture ? - - trade routes ? — manufactures ? 
What great novement of population is taking 
place? 

What can 50U say of the surface of British 
Columbia?— )f its products? Name the cap- 
ital. What g*eat trade route has its western 
terminus at Vancouver? Name the leading 
exports of Victoria. 

Where is Manitoba? What is ite chief prod- 
uct ? What ci n you say of its waterways ? — of 
its railways ? What is the capital ? What is 
its principal siipment? 

What is the \ ituation of Northwest Territory ? 
Give some accc unt of its natural advantages for 
production. ' Vhy are not these more fully 
developed? \V\i9X is the leading commercial 
product at the )resent time ? 

Compare the northern part of the province of 
Ontario with the southern. What products 
does Ontario extensively export? What can 
you say of its manufactures ? What city of 



^nt, and whaling and sealing 
repairs and su pplies by vessels 



Ontario iskhe capital of the dominion ? What 
manufactures are most important in or near 
Ottawa? I Name other Indus .rial and commer- 
cial centres of this province 

Name me chief agricultur I products of the 
province [of Quebec, — the nineral products. 
What isl the leading pursi it ? What great 
trunk linfc of railway connect the. leading cities 
of tiiis province ? What A nerican city is a 
winter terminus of the Gram . Trunk Railway ? 
Locate ind describe MontreU. What are its 
main extorts ? — its industricj ? Where is Que- 
bec ? What can you say of it 9 trade ? 

Give lome account of the fisheries of New 
Brunswick. In what does the commercial wealth 
of this irovince consist ? Na me and locate the 
principal city, — the capital. 

Whatjare the most importan t natural products 
of Novk Scotia ? What is th e leading export ? 
What mineral deposits exist >n Cape Breton ? 
What il the exports of Hallfa k ? 

Wlial are the exports 0I Prince Edward 
Island P What occupations cjther than agricul- 
ture are considerably followe 
say of Ihe population of Nev 
impor ant place on the east < 

Des ribe the Bahama 
where is the capital ? Wha 



produ ;ts of the soil ? — o 



What can you 
undland ? What 
•ast? 

lands. What and 
are the principal 
the surrounding 
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waters ? Wliat has/ been the leading export ? 
What comuiunication is there with New York ? 

Where are the Bermudas? Which are the 
more important isljinds of this group? Name 
the leading towns. I With wliat country is nearly 
all the export trade pf the Bermudas carried on ? 
Of what does this trade consist ? 

Locate and desc ibe the island of Barbadoes. 
What is the staple crop ? What has been the 
result of the exclusi ve cultivation of sugar-cane ? 
What country receives most of the export of 
sugar ? What oth er industries are followed ? 
Name and describe the colonial capital. 

Where is the island of Jamaica ? What can 



you say of its soil 



its exports ? Of v hat nationalities is the labor- 



ing class? What 



? — of its productions ? — of 



slands are colonially attached 



t^ Jamaica ? What is the leading} export of 

furk's Island ? 

Which is the most important of t le Leeward 

slands ? What are the chief prod icts of this 



What are the principal 



Windward 
What 



3H POSSESSIONS HT 



up? 
slands? What is the main ex{i)rt? 
•wing port upon St. Lucia Island ? 
What is the situation of Trinid id ? 
some of its natural advantages foi 
and trade. What is the capital ? 
the more important products ? Wh 
the island of Antigua ? ' Where is I ritish Hon- 
duras ? What are the principal exp( rts ? Name 
the principal settlements of Briti 
What are its exports ? Which of tl 
cially noteworthy? Locate and 



Falkland'Islands. What are the ex] orts ? 



AFRICA. — The southern pai b of the 



Name 

production 

What are 

,t is said of 



h Guiana. 

ese is espe- 

( escribe the 



vn. b: 

continent of Aflrica contains several colonial dependencies of Great Britain having 

an aggregate aijea of over a million square 

war, the territories of the former South Af ri 5an Republic and of the Orange 

have been adde^. The population is dense ^t near the coast cities of Cape 

Natal, and at the gold-mining centres of th 5 Transvaal, while large parts o: 

are uninhabitable or occupied by native ra( es only. The population, white 

of the whole territory is over five millions The older colonies were largi 

by Dutch immigrants, and their descendai ts now form about half the in! 

European blood. The coast line is deficie it in natural harbors, and larj 

annually expended in improvements. Lar d naturally arable forms the lei 

of the area of I these colonies; but under government encouragement irrigation has 

been extensivelj resorted to, and considerlble land has been thereby reclaimed. The 

wealth of this I territory is, and must continue to be, largely in grazing |ind mining. 

and their allie4 industries and resulting trade. 

Cape Coloiiy, the oldest of these British depend 



he recent 
Tree State 
olony and 
Rhodesia 
d black, 
y peopled 
bitants of 
sums are 
ler portion 



lencies, lies to the 



Orange River, i The chief products are diimonds, wool, ostrich feathers, cbpper, hides, 
maize, wheat, ajnd tobacco. A large par ; of the export of wool and ai gora hair is 
raised in territ<^ry outside, and to the nor :h of the colony. 

)re than a million and three-qu£ rters. Cape 



outh of the 



The population of Cape Colony is m 
ToiVHy the capital, has the best harbor, and is the centre of the trade ajnd manufac- 
tures. Kimheny, on the northern border, 
Elizabeth is an important seaport. 



Natal, on 
grazing-lands, 



is the centre of the diamond knines. PoH 
Froln the islands on the west coas guano is in- 
creasingly derijved, the Peruvian deposits, long so important to comnerce, being 
nearly exhaustpd. 



tjhe east coast, has a population of nearly a million. It 
and there are rich coal Aeposits at New Castle in the 



las extensive 
noi-th. The 
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-exports are wqbl, sugar, maize, hideb, ivory, and ostrich feathers. Durban is the 
most important/ port, and Pietermaritfburg the capital. A spbmarine cable along the 
coast connects South Africa with Europe. 



The Tranjiyaal lies between thi 
tuguese territory from the Indian 
and had before the recent war a 
whites being! of Dutch descent, 
most productive gold-producing ter: 
but very even in texture and exte: 

centre of the mining district and JP^etoria the capital. The 
Transvaal isi Lourenqo Marquez on 
nected by railway with Pretoria. 



rivers Yaal and Limpobo, and is cut off by Por- 

ean. It is about the s ize of the Middle States, 

pulation of over a m.llion, less than half the 

t possesses in the Wit vatersrand gold-fields the 

tory of the world. Th b ore is not rich in metal, 

ding over a great distance. Johannesburg is the 



natural entry port of the 
elagoa Bay in Portuguese territory, which is con- 



The Orange Elver State lies 
somewhat larger than Pennsylvania. The capital is Bloethfontein 
are mainly agricultural, though it ] possesses coal and diamoi id 
.are similar to those of Cape Colony 



between the Transvaal 



and Cape Colony, and is 

and its interests 

mines. Its productions 



Mauriiins, an important thou ^h small island, lies abo iit 
Madagascar. Its area is a little ^ reater than that of Lon j 
a population equal to that of lihode Island. The lab<|ring-class 
coolies, wl^o work on the sugar ] plantations. Sugar is 
principal export. It is sent mamly to India, Australia, 
States ; th 3 annual value of the € xport is about $800,000. 
chouc are ihe other important exj 



tlie 



Much of 

exports 

ivory, 

of 

ments. 



Ihe 



aie 



Gambia) Sierra Leone, and ]iagOfl are small British 

trade centres at Fr letoivn, the capital of Sieira 
palm-nuts and palm-< il ; but there is considerable 
cotton, and gums. The commerce of these colonies 
conside rable importance, our exportation to them consisjting 
pe roleum, and minor warjas. The climate is unheaithf ul 



orts. 



British West Africa. — The 

great exte nt of territory on eithfer 
is the prii cipal port, and the pre ducts 



Lowe : Egypt is nominally i dependency of the 
however, i ince the completion o ? the Suez canal, it has 
The canal was constructed and o ^ened to traffic by French 
the imj)or ance of her colonial i iterests in India, the contn 
vital impo rtance to Great Britaii i 
the Khedi 
reconstructed its army, and used 



ower and navigable cours< 

side became a crown col 

are palm-oil, rubber. 



500 miles to the east of 

Island, N.Y., and it has 

is composed of 

staple product and the 

England, and the United 

Hemp, drugs, and caout- 



qolonies on the west coast. 

Leone. The principal 

trade in hides, rubber, 

with the United States is 

of agricultural imple- 



of the river Niger with a 
my in 1900. Old Calabar 
ebony, and ivory. 



OttorAan Empire. Practically, 
b( en a British protectorate, 
capitalists. But oA^dng to 
>1 of this highway was of 
and in 1875 a leading ini erest was purchased from 
i^e of Egypt by the British government. England has reformed its finances, 
it as an instrument for com uering the Soudan. The 
commercial prosperity of the country has increased amazii gly in recent years; and 
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the erection of a darn on tlie Nile at the isla ad of Assuan on the sout lern border will 



immensely increase the agricultural possibil: 
Part Sa'idy at the Mediterranean end of 



construction of this work, has become a larj e centre for trade. It is not improbable 
that in time Port Slald will be Egypt's chi ef commercial city. Ra v cotton, to the 
annual value of abo/ut If 40,000,000, is the c tiief export of Egypt. I is sent mainly 



to Great Britain, Rpssia, and France. The 
and coal from Greit Britain. At present 
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ties of the country. 

the canal, brought into bxistence by the 



leading imports are cott( ►n manufactures 
the bulk of foreign comi aerce is concen- 



trated at Alexandria, at the northwestern < xtremity of the Nile del1 a. Other ports 
are Damietta and Eosetta, Suez is an impojtant port at the head of t he Red Sea. * 

The Soudan, reconquered by England a id Egypt in 1898, was fo md to be nearly 
depopulated by th^ fanatical cruelty of its i alers. Its capital is Kha: ium, at the junc- 
tion of the Blue and White Niles. It is connected by railway w th Egypt. The 
natural port of the Soudan is Sudkin on the Red Sea. The nortlern part of the 
country is a desert traversed by the fertile valley of the Nile. ' ?he boundary on 
the south is ill djefined, but runs with the northern boundary of Bri :ish East Africa. 
The railway connecting Uganda with the port of Mombasa on the liidian Ocean will 
afford the rich tropical lands of the souths tu Soudan an outlet for 1 rade. A narrow 
strip bordering thie Gulf of Aden also beloi gs to British African pos jessions. 



Zanzibar, on the island of the same n^me 
and passed under' British control in 1896. 
large trade with British India, Europe, Geijman 
imports piece goods, rice, coal, and 
$6,000,000 ; and . exports ivory, cloves, coflra, 
what greater valjue than that of the imports. 



IIL 



I, is the largest city 
It has a fine harbor and 
East Africa, and the 
mani:|factured articles to the 
rubber, and gum-copal. 



Give some acccfunt of the area, physical 
characteristics, and natural wealth of the British 
possessions in Soiith Africa. Where is Cape 
Colony ? What aje its principal products ? In 
what city are most' of the manufactures ? 

Where is Natal ^ What mineral deposits in 
the colony ? What are the leading exports ? 

What is the leading product of the Transvaal ? 
What is its capital ? — the centre of the mines ? 
Where is the Orange River State ? What is its 
leading industry ?j What is its capital ? 

Where is llhodeiia ? In what stage of develop- 
ment is it ? Whit is its capital ? What river 
crosses it? Describe Mauritius. What Is the 
leading product anid export ? Whither is i t sen t ? 
What other experts can you name? What 
British Colonies dn the west coast of Africa ? 
What are the principal ports? What are the 
most important exports? What other exports 
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you say of our own 



can you name ? What can 
trade with these colonies ? 

What is the political stains of lower Egypt 
and the region of the Nile d 
cause has brought about tliis condition ? By 
what power is the Suez canal virtually con- 
trolled ? Where is Port Sai 1 ? 
its commerce ? What is th j principal Egyptian 
export ? What are the princ ipal imports ? With 
what nation is this trade 
What is Egypt^s chief seaboit ? What other 
ports are important? What two ports are the 
termini of the Suez canal ? 

Where is the Soudan? 
what rivers is its capital ? 
port on the Red Sea? — oi 
What is the largest city of 1 



Eastern Africa, 
s the centre of a 
coast towns. It 
annual value of 
, etc., to a some- 



what island is it? 
trade? 



What 



At the junction of 

What will be its 

the Indian Ocean ? 

lastern Africa ? On 

re the staples of its 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE 

In the importance of commercial exchanges with the United States, Germany 
is second only to Great Britain.^ The empire extends along the Baltic Sea 500 
iniles, and on the North Sea 200 miles. Its situation is central in Europe, seven 
nations adjoining its borders. Along the coast the country is generally level, and 
in some sections marshy. Farther inland the level rises, terminating toward the 
south in a mountainous region. Although the total area is scarcely twice that of 
the State of Colorado, the population is two-thirds as great as that of the United 
States. 

Five large rivers traverse the empire and flow northerly into the sea, — the 
Vistula, in the extreme east, and in their order, the Oder, the Elbe, the Weser, and 
the Rhine. These are all more or less navigable. At the south are the head-waters 
of the Danube. The Rhine and the Danube are connected by a canal, thus forming 
an unbroken waterway between the North and the Black Seas. Connection is also 
made by canal with the Seine and the Rhone, in France. The Oder with the Elbe, 
and the Vistula with the Oder, are also connected by canals, thus affording internal 
waterways of great commercial value. The Kaiser Wilhelm canal, from Kiel on the 
Baltic to the Elbe River, opened for traffic in 1895, has greatly stimulated German 
trade from the Baltic ports. In connection with these waterways Germany has the 
greatest railway system in the world, except that of the United States. 

The plains in the north are devoted mainly to agriculture. Much of the amber 
of commerce is found on the north coast. Except in the Rhine valley, the soil is 
not naturally very fertile, but great skill is used in cultivating it, and large crops 

1 Germany, 1898 



Exports 

Textiles ^222,670,000 

Metals and metal wares . . . 184,847,000 

Food-products 120,809,000 

Chemicals, drugs, etc 94,370,000 

Machinery, instruments . . . ('6,103,000 

Fuel 52,394,000 

Leather 69,171,000 

Together with stone, clay, glass, and their manu- 
factures, wooden wares, paper goods, hard- 
ware, books and art works, with other articles, 
to the total value of over 81,000,000,000. 

Of the foregoing commercial exchanges, Germany shipped to the United States merchandise to 
the total value of $84,225,000, one of the principal items being sugar, to the value of over $13,000,00(K 
and imported from us articles to the value of §155,772,000, one of the principal items being raw 
cotton, to the value of about $47,350,000. 



Imports 

Textiles $223,106,000 

Metals and metal wares .... 163,741,000 

Food-products 409,217,000 

Wooden wares 99,087,000 

Leather 62,241,000 

Live animals 45,542,000 

Together with animal products, fuel, fats and 
oil, chemicals, leather, machinery, etc., to 
the total value of over $1,359,900,000. 
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are grown. The more important of these are potatoes, rye, hay, oats, sugar beets, 
grains, flax, and hops. Potatoes, cereals, and beet-sugar are exported, and the govern- 
ment encourages the beet-sugar industry by a system of bounties. The agricultural 
products are not adequate to the support of the population ; less than half the peo- 
ple depending directly upon the soil. Vine culture is extensively pursued in the 
Rhine valley. Grazing is confined to a few districts, — cattle-raising to the Jutland 
peninsula, sheep-raising to the northern and central parts, and horse-breeding to the 
eastern part. But these interests are not equal to the demands, and animals and 
animal products are imported. 

Fruit and forest trees cover nearly a quarter of the empire, the latter being a 
source of large income. Forestry is a science to which the Germans give great 
attention. As a rule, the mountainous regions in the southern part of the empire 
are well wooded; the more common trees are the fir, pine, birch, larch, oak, and 
beech. In the southwestern part of the empire is the famous Black Forest, com- 
posed chiefly of pines. From this and other forest regions quantities of lumber are 
floated down the Khine for export.* 

The mountainous regions are rich in minerals, coal and iron being found in 
great abundance. Iron usually occurs in the same localities as coal, thus fixing the 
sites of the great metal-working centres. Germany produces more silver than any 
other country of Europe. Zinc, tin, lead, and salt are extensively mined. 

Of late years manufacturing interests have increased with great rapidity, and 
Germany now stands third as an iron and steel producing nation, the United States 
being first and Great Britain second. Cotton, linen, woollen, and silk textile fabrics 
are woven in gi*eat variety, the exports being chiefly cloth and hosiery. Other 
manufactured products are glass, porcelain^ paper, aniline dyes, leather goods, and 
wooden ware. Much of the manufacturing is done in small towns. Large cities are 
rapidly increasing, and most of them are noted for some important industry. 

Berlin, the capital of the empire, is situated in the centre of the great northern 
plain. It has a population of 2,000,000, and, next to Paris, is the most populous city 
on the continent. The railway and canal systems of the country radiate from Berlin, 
and have made it a great inland commercial centre. The city has large textile-factories 
and machine-shops. Its stock-exchange is the most important on the continent, and 
its great manufacturing interests give employment to half its population. There is 
direct railway communication with all parts of the empire and with Kussia, Austria- 
Hungary, France, and Switzerland. 

Bremen has recently been restored to its former rank as a great commercial city 
by the deepening of the lower Weser, and is now accessible to the largest sea-going 

1 Huge rafts of logs are floated down the Rhine every year, each formed of several smaller 
ones, which have come by mountain streams from the Black Forest. Layers of pine logs are 
placed one upon another, and over all is laid a rough deck. Upon this are erected cabins enough 
to accommodate, in some cases, as many as four hundred persons, as the raftsmen usually take 
their families with them. Live-stock is also put on board, and the whole constitutes a ^floating 
village. The Netherlands is the destination of these rafts. 
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vessels. This city, with Hamburg, commands the German trade with America, Great 
Britain, the United States, South America, and other important commercial countries. 
Much of the raw material collected by the ships of Bremen is manufactured in that 
city. It is a great tobacco-market; rice-shelling and sugar-refining are important 
industries. Considerable ship-building is also carried on. 

Hamburg, situated on the Elbe sixty miles from the sea, is accessible to all 
classes of vessels. It came into importance about the time of the decline of Venice 
and other Italian commercial cities. At the present day it is not only the most 
important port of Germany, but it is also the chief commercial city of the continent 
of Europe. The lower part of the city is traversed by numerous small canals, which 
greatly aid commerce. Vast docks and basins have been built, and in other ways 
engineering skill has made a fine harbor out of one naturally indifferent. The com- 
merce of the port is greater than that of all the ports of The Netherlands, or those of 
Belgium. It is most extensive with Great Britain, the United States, the Argentine 
Republic, and the East and the West Indies. The industries of Hamburg are con- 
siderable, not only in the manufacture of raw products, but in ship-building, brewing, 
and metal-workings 

Danzig, at the mouth oi the Vistula, has important trade in wood and wheat. 

Stettin does much ship-building, and has extensive commercial relations with 
Berlin for Baltic trade, ranAting next in shipping af oer Hamburg and Bremen. 

Krefeld, an inland cit3f, is the chief city in Ger^nany for the manufacture of silk 
goods. 

Magdeburg is mentioned as the chief centre oi the beet-sugar trade in Germany. 

Dosseldorf, on the Rhine, is the centre of a griat manufacturing region. Fabrics 
of cotton and silk are extensively made. Iron ind coal are abundant, and Essen, 
the seat of the great Krupp steel-works, is near by.^ 

Cologne, a few mil^s farther down the Rnine, is an important distributing 
point. It has large sugar-refineries and cotton-mills. The famous perfume to 
which the city has givenl its name was first manu|f actured here, and it is still a great 
industrial product. 1 ' 

Frankfort, situated i on the Main, a large tributary of the Rhine, is the centre 
of the trade of southwestern Germany, and lone of the chief money-markets of 
Europe. ' / 

Dresden, on the Elbe, has numerous iudustries. Its china and porcelain ware 
rank with the finest made. / 

Leipzig, a few mi}es west of Dresden, ia the chief centre of the printing and 
publishing trade of the! continent. It is also delebrated for its manufacture of leather 
products and furs. ' f 



1 pssen owes much df. its prosperity to the great coal-mines in its vicinity, but it is best known 
as the industrial colony bf Kmpp & Co., who sup )!y artillery to the great powers. Cast-steel 
goods of every description are here manufactured, 

I 
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Chenmif^ a few miles souA^est of Dresdw^y^ one of the Rhpgest cotto^^aviiig 
centres in Eufope. 

One-third of the commerce of the German Empire is carried on with the 
adjoining nations. The merchant-marine has been encouraged by government, with 
the results that German ships sail. every sea, and ship-building is being so largely 
increased that Germany bids fair to soon lead the world in this industry. By 
reason of the thorough technical and commercial education of their traders and agents, 
the Germans are becoming formidable competitors for the carrying-trade of the world. 
They already command an immense trade in South America, Africa, Eastern Asia, 
and the Pacific islands, and in addition they have largely absorbed the carrying-trade 
of the Mediterranean ports which was formerly controlled by Great Britain. The 
North German Lloyd and the Hamburg American are the largest shipping companies 
in the world. 

German Colonial Possessions. — The colonial interests of the German Empire are 
as yet relatively uuimpoi-tant, the various dependencies lying in regions that have 
not been commercially or industrially developed. The principal territories to which 
the Germans lay claim are the north coast of Papua, or New Guinea, three islands of 
the Solomon group, and sections of tho ooa s t of Africa, east and west. The Zanzibar 
coast for 500 miles to the north of Cape Delgado, and the possessions in New Guinea 
— the largest island but one on the globe — are areas whose future commercial 
importance may be very gi*eat. The products of the Zanzibar coast are chiefly gums^ 
spices, ivory, rubber, and vegetable oils ; of New Guinea, spices, sago, and tropical 
fruits. By purchase from Spain in 1899, Germany has come into possession of the 
Caroline and Ladrone islands (except Guam) in the Pacific Ocean. 



QUESTIONS 



traverse the German 



With respect to the v ilue of her commercial 
exchanges with the United States, what is the 
relative position of Gen aany among nations ? 
What can you say of the i urface of the country ? 
What is the comparative area? — the compara- 
tive population ? 

What important rivers 
Empire ? What canal co meets the North with 
the Baltic Sea ? What 01 her canals are impor- 
tant to internal commerce ? 

What are the leading igricultural products? 
Which river valley is especially fertile ? What 
products of the soil are e sported ? What can 
you say of the grazing int irest ? What propor- 
tion of the surface is fon st land ? How is the 
lumber product brought to the seaboard ? 

What are the mineral pi oducts of Germany ? 
What natural cause has fix ed the location of the 
great metal-working cities ? In the product of 
what metal is Germany th( leading nation of the 
continent of Europe ? 



What is the rank of the German Empire, as 
an iron and steel producer, among the nations 
of the world ? What are the chief fabrics ex- 
ported? What other ipanufactured products 
can you name ? 

Through what ports Is the bulk of German 
commerce carried on ? j What and where is the 
present port of the cfty of Bremen? Name 
some of the industriesiof this city. Where is 
Hamburg ? What canfcou say of its commercial 
importance? of its manufactures? Give some 
account of the situation and industries of Ber- 
lin, — of Dusseldorf , -I of Cologne, — of Fran k- 
fort-on-the-Main, — ofj Dresden, — of Leipzig, 
— of Chemnitz, — of Stettin, — of Krefeld. 

What is the present condition of the mer- 
chant-marine of Germany ? What causes have 
contributed to the iicrease of German com- 
merce ? With what remote countries is German 
trade increasing? What colonial dependencies 
of the German Empire can you name ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE 

France ranks third among foreign nations in the value of her trade with the 
United States, Great Britain having first place, and Germany second.* The situation 
of France is especially favorable for commerce. Along the northern boundary lies 
the English Channel, on the west is the Atlantic Ocean, and more than half the 
southern boundary is on the Mediterranean coast. The northern and western 
sections of France are part of the great plain that extends along the northern coast 
of Europe. The southern and eastern parts of the country are mountainous. In 
these highlands rise the Kiver Seine, which flows northwest into the English 
Channel; the Loire, which flows west into the Atlantic Ocean; and the Ehone, 
which flows south into the Mediterranean Sea. The Garonne flows from the 
Pyrenees northwest into the Atlantic Ocean. France has nearly one hundred rivers 
that are more or less navigable, and in connection with them is a very complete 
system of canals. The Rhone is connected by canal with the Rhine in Germany, 
also with the Loire and the Seine. Another canal joins the Garonne River with the 
Mediterranean Sea, thus saving the voyage of 2,000 miles around the Spanish 
peninsula. In the northern part of the republic is a network of canals that connects 
the main industrial centres, and affords direct communication with the canals and 
rivers of Germany, Belgium, and The Netherlands. A very complete railway 
system supplements these waterways, and connects all parts of the republic. 

France has a population about half as great as that of the United States ; the 
area is a trifle less than that of Germany, and four-fifths of it is divided into small 
farms. The chief crops in the northern part are cereals and sugar-beets. Grapes 
and flax are grown in nearly every section of the country;. in the south, olives, 
tobacco, semi-tropical fruits, and mulberry-trees used for silk-worm culture, receive 
the most attention. In wine-making France stands first among nations, and wine 



1 The total commerce of France in 1809 amounted to over $800,000,000 ; of which the imports 
somewhat exceeded the exports. Raw materials constituted more than half of the imports ; and 
manufactured goods nearly three-fifths of the exports. The chief imports were breadstuffs, wool, 
wine, raw silk, cotton, wood, and hides ; the chief exports, silk, wool, and cotton goods, wine, small 
wares and leather (including gloves). From the United States France imported goods to the value 
of 940,000,000 in 1899, and exported goods to the value of $23,000,000. The largest export of the 
United States was cotton, the largest import silk and silk goods. 
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is the most valuable export. Owing to diseases of the vine the product of wine 
has greatly fallen off, and France now imports wine from Spain and Italy. 

The mineral resources of France are comparatively small. In the northeast, on 
the southern slope of the Ardennes Mountains, are coal and iron mines. Coal and 
iron are also mined in the southeast. The coal supply of the country is not equal 
to the demand, and it is largely imported. Lead, the only other mineral mined to 
any extent, is found in the central plateau. 

Although more than half the people of France are dependent on the soil, yet 
the manufactures of the republic are of greater commercial value than all other 
products. The great manufacturing centres are in the region of the coal deposits, 
and produce not only iron goods, but textile fabrics of all kinds, — chiefly cotton, 
linen, and woollen in the northeast, and silk in the south. 

The fisheries are of great value, and give employment to 150,000 men. The 
lakes and rivers are generally well stocked. On the coast, oyster-culture has 
become an industry of much value, and sardines are caught in great numbers. 
Deep-water fishing is carried on to a larger extent than by almost any other 
continental nation, French vessels being found on the Iceland, Newfoundland, and 
other cod banks. 

Frait and forest trees cover about a fifth of the area. Among th6 fruits grown are olives, 
apples, pears, citrons, figs, and plums. The principal nuts are almonds, chestnuts, and walnuts. 
The forests consist chiefly of oak, birch, pine, beech, elm, and chestnut. The largest forest areas 
are in the northeast, sontheast, and southwest. In the south, the cork-tree is carefully cultivated. 
Wood forms the chief domestic fuel of France. 

Grazing is extensively carried on in nearly all parts of the republic, but the animals as a whole 
are inferior in quality. In the northern part oxen are employed for field-labor, while in the south 
mules and donkeys are chiefly used. The rearing of cattle, sheep, and goats receives considerable 
attention; and among the lesser industries are bee- and poultry-culture. The breeding of horses is 
not carried on so extensively as in other European countries. The percheron of Normandy, 
however, a draught^horse of great strength and endurance, is a famous breed, and is largely exported 
to the United States. 

Paris, the capital of France; has a population of 2,500,000. It is the largest 
city on the continent of Europe, and, next to London and New York, the largest 
in the world. The canal and railway systems of France converge here, and help 
make the city the great commercial and financial centre of the republic. The 
Bourse, or Stock Exchange, is excelled in importance in Europe by those at London 
and Berlin only. It is also the fashion centre of the world. Paris is an important 
industrial centre in fine artistic work, such as jewelry, metal-work, leather goods, 
artificial flowers, millinery goods, porcelain, and fine x>ottery. The River Seine, on 
which the city is situated, had formerly a natural depth of only two feet, but 
engineering skill has increased this to ten feet. 

Havre is the port through which the ocean traffic of Paris passes. It is at the 
mouth of the Seine, and, though only tenth in population, is the second port of 
France. It trades with all parts of the world, but more particularly with Great 
Britain and the United States. It imports raw materials- and food-products for the 
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manufacturing districts of the north, and exports manufactured goods. Outside of 
Great Britain, it is one of the greatest ship-building ports in the world, and its fishing 
interests are extensive. Among the various industries are sugar-refining, tobacco- 
manufacture, and iron-working. 

Bouen is situated oA the Seine, \eventy-five ^jdles above Havr^^d is accessible 
to vessels of large size. \tis the cenC^of a greato^Jton-manufacturing region. 

Marseilles, on the Mediterranean coast, carries on a large traffic with Havre ; but 
the greater part of its trade is with other Mediterranean ports, with China, Japan, 
and India. The commerce of the city has been greatly benefited by the completion 
of the Suez canal. Marseilles is an important industrial centre. Soap-making is 
an important industry, and there are oil and chemical factories, metal- works, and 
ship-yards. It is the largest port of France. 

Bordeaux, on the River Garonne, is the chief wine-market of France. It is the 
third city in » commercial importance; but its harbor is so shallow that ocean traffic 
is carried on mainly through Pauillac, which is nearer the sea, and has a fine harbor. 
In addition to the wine business, Bordeaux has considerable other trade with Great 
Britain, the United States, and South America. Ship-building is next to the wine 
industry in importance. 

Lyons, situated on the Rhone, one hundred and fifty miles from the Mediter- 
ranean, is the largest silk-manufacturing city in the world. Although great quantities 
of raw silk are produced in the Rhone valley, yet the supply is not equal to the 
demand, and Italy and China are depended upon to supply the deficit. Velvet, 
ribbon, cloth, and other products of silk, are manufactured throughout this region, 
and exported from Paris both by way of Marseilles and of Havre. 

The skill of the French in spinning and weaving has extended to cotton, woollen, 
and linen fabrics. These goods are manufactured chiefly in the north and northeast, 
and in value the woollen goods exported approach those of silk. Lace-making is one 
of the most characteristic French industries, Alencons and Valenciennes having each 
given its name to choice qualities. Lisle, near the Belgian border, is one of the 
largest linen-manufacturing centres of Europe, and fine grades of goods are known by 
the name of the city. 

Corsica, politically a part of France, is of little commercial importance. 



FBBNCH COLONIES AND POSSESSUNS. — France 
in all parts of the world, — a few of importance, and 



las colonial dependencies 
many that are relatively 



insignificant. Madagascar, Tahiti, and Tinis are protect irates of France ; Algeria 
is a province rather than a colony ; FrencH Congo, the French Soudan, and Dahomey 
are immense and only partially explored /territories in northern and western Africa ; 
New Caledonia and French Guiana are /penal settlements; Anam, Cambodia, and 
Tonkin are in Indo-China. The Marquesas Islands, tlJe Society Islands, Reunion 
Island, Guadaloupe and Martinique in the West Indie^, and the fishing-islands of 
Miquelon and St. Pierre off the coast of Newfoundland, kre minor colonies. 
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York, and 

brtile. The 

^ive-oil, and 

Europeans. 



Algeria has a total area labout three times that of the state of Ne 
a population of about four millions. Only a small part of the area is 
bulk of its exports are senii to France, consisting of grain, olives, 
tobacco. Algiers, the capitall is largely peopled by French and othe 
The only other port of import mce is Oran. 

Tunis has about the area of the state of Ohio, and a population hklf as great. 
It is a protectorate of France, though the loual laws are administered by Turks, 
The exports are chiefly olivej; and cereals, wl ich are sent to Italy. [The capital, 
Tunis, is the largest city of th j Barbary States, having a population of 
half Mohammedan. This citj has manufacture s of silk and woollen g( 

The climate and productions of both Algeria and Tunis are 
southern Spain and southern Italy. Wine is a product of increasi 
Great Britain supplies about naif the manufactured goods imported I 

The French dependencies in the East s.re naturally rich, butj as yet little 
developed. i 

Anam stretches along the eastern coasi 
a distance of 800 miles. Kice, cotton, spic( s. 

Building-timber is abundant! and minerals are! supposed to be, though the deposits 
are entirely undeveloped. jTrade is almost wholly in the hands Jf the Chinese, 
who are near of kin to thp people of Anari. The Mekong or Oambodia River 
crosses the southern part ofl the country. Its valley is very fertile,jand rice is the 
staple crop. Hue, near the centre of the cou itry on the coast, is thi capital, and an 
important French naval s ;ation ; Saigon, at the south, is the coipmercial centre. 



,000, about 
ds. 

ike those of 

importance. 

these states. 



of the Indo-Chinese I peninsula for 
, and sugar are the chief products. 



This city has a population 



)f perhaps 100,00( 



in rice, spices, and valuabhi woods. 

Cambodia lies at the siuth, between the borders of Anam and 
of the Mekong River, AJhich flows through the territory, is 
Rice and opium are the cl^ief products, the latter being a monopo 
government 

most easterly of tl: e European colonies 
the climate is unh faithful. Its leadiag 
coffee, gold, cayenne peppfer, tobacco, and ornj ^mental woods. Cayi 

Madagascar, off the southeastern coast c f Africa, is an islam 
as large as Cuba. The ioil is fertile, thou jh poorly cultivated,|and the island is 
relatively of but small commercial consequer ce. The products 
cotton, fruits, and spicejs. Tea-culture is i growing industryJ The exports are 
chiefly rubber, cattle and hides, and wax. lamatave is the principal seaport. 



French Oniana is the 
has a small population, an( . 



and is the seat of copisiderable trade 



Tie 



New Caledonia, 

nickel ore to France, 
Tahiti, Marquesas, and 
Bennion, formerly the I^and 



Ham.' The basin 
tremely fertile, 
of the French 

f this name. It 
xports are sugar, 
ne is the capital. 

about five times 



betvf een Australia and the Feejee IslandsJ exports coffee and 
nickel ore is us4d in the manufacture of plated wares, 
he Society Islands are of little commercial importance; 
of Bourbon, exports sugar, coffee, and vanilla. 



/ 
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French Congo lies ^orth of the Congo River, extending 
Stanley Pool, upon whicli Brazzaville, its capital, is situated. 



up the liver beyond 



The French Soudan includes much of the desert of Sahari. Eastwa 
with Great Britain, it includes the territory of Wadai, which/borders on 
Its chief city is Timbudtoo. < 

Dahomey is a fertfle coast kingdom extending inland tc/the French $oudan. 

These immense territories, like all the other French fiolonies, althchigh most of 
their commerce is limited by restriction laws to France, cist much mor< > in expense 
of administration thi|(n they return in profits of trade. 



QUESTIONS 



What is the relatii^ position of France to 
other foreign nations In the importance of her 
commei*ce with the United States ? How is the 
commerce of France affected by her geographical 
position ? Describe tne surface of the northern 
and western parts of [France. What parts are 
mountainous ? Descnbe the course of the more 
important rivers. Ifkme the important canal 
connections. 

What is the comparative area of France ? — 
population? What proportion of the area is 
devoted to agriculture ? What are the chief crops 
in the north ? — in tb b south ? In what product 
is France pre-eminei t among nations ? What 
are the leading fruit-] iroducts of France ? What 
proportion of the an a is forest ? What tree is 
especially cultivated in the south ? What can 
you say of the grazini ; industries ? What are the 
principal products oE the great manufacturing 
centres ? What can you say of the fisheries ? 

Give some accou it of Paris, its situation, 
commercial importar ce, and leading industries, 
— of Havre, — of R< luen, — of Marseilles, — of 
Bordeaux, — of Lyon j, -^ of Lisle. In what towns 
is lace-making an inlportant industry ? What 
city in France is celemrated for fine artistic work 



in a great VBrie|ty of manufacturei ; ? What city 

has the most ^xtensive ship-buik ling interests ? 

What city has the most commerc b with eastern 

countries and Mediterranean port ; ? 

is the seat of/ most of the wine 

city manufactures the most silk g^>ods ? 

What can vou say of the import uice of French 
colonial dependencies? What 

and population of Algeria ? What 

Ing exports ? To wh sit country are 

sent? What seaports can you 



parative 
are the lei 
they mainl; 
name? 
population 
ports? T( 
local indi 
what cou] 
their im 
What 
mercial 
of Frani 
chief pr( 



tiat are the compantive area and 



d, by treaty 
the Soudan. 



What city 
trade ? What 



Tunis ? What an 
what country do th<y go? 
Ties in the city of 'funis? 
ry do Algeria and 
of manufactured 
.n you say of the indi 
elopment of the eastei 
? Where is Anam? 
lUcts ? By whom is 



the chief ex- 
What 
From 
derive half 
is? 
itrial and corn- 
dependencies 
What are its 
St of the trade 
the situation 



of A nam/ conducted ? What 
and principal products of Cambodia ? Where 
is Frencji Guiana? What arCj its leading ex- 
ports? 
donia ? 4-o^ Reunion Island ? 






What are the exporti of New Cale- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS 

The Netherlands, or Holland, is the small country occupying the delta of the 
Biver Rhine. The area of the country, 12,727 square miles, is about as great as that 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut together ; the population, 4,732,000, is equal to 
that of Canada. This small and densely-peopled country conducted a foreign com- 
merce of $1,300,000,000 in 1898. With the exception of Greece, no country in 
Europe has so many inlets of the sea, yet along the whole coast there is no 
good natural harbor. The country is low and flat. One-third of the area, chiefly 
in the western part, is below the level of the sea, having been reclaimed by 
centuries of labor devoted to the building of a system of dikes that rank among the 
greatest feats of engineering. The length of navigable river-channels is more than 
1,000 miles. A network of canals, resembling our country roads in their frequency 
and intercommunication, has an aggregate length twice as great. These canals vary 
much in size. Some are large enough to accommodate deep-water vessels ; others are 
scarcely more than ditches. The waterways are supplemented by a railway system 
having a mileage about half as great, partly owned and operated by the government. 

On account of their command of the Ehine trade of Germany, and of their 
great colonial possessions, the Dutch are a nation of merchants ; and the value of 
their foreign commerce is greater, for the population, than that of any other nation 
of Europe. Most of the exports go to Great Britain and Germany, and nearly half 
the imports come from these countries. The export trade includes not only the 
products of The Netherlands, but the sugar, coffee, tea, and rice of her colonies. In 
the amount of shipping-tonnage, compared with its population, The Netherlands 
ranks sixth among nations. The imports of the United States from The Nether- 
lands consist mainly of tobacco, precious stones, and coffee ; our exports to The 
Netherlands are chiefly cereals, cotton, animal-products, and petroleum.^ 

The agricultural industries of The Netherlands, while important, are inferior to 
the grazing interest. Dairy-products, especially butter and cheese, are among the 
largest exports. The soil is skilfully tilled ; bulbs and seeds rather than other 



1 The Netherlands, like Great Britain, is a great distributing and jobbing nation, importing 
from her Asiatic dependencies and other countries, and exporting the surplus which she does not use. 
Her imports slightly exceed her exports, the former consisting of breadstuff, iron and steel and its 
manufactures, textiles and raw cotton and wool, copper, wood, coffee, rice, and coal. She exports 
iron and steel, breadstuffs, textiles, copper, sugar, coffee, rice, and paper, in this order of value. 
The correspondence of these names, sugar and paper being the only items not found among both 
.her large imports and exports, shows that her trade is much larger than her production. 
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crops being raised for export. Dutch horses are noted for their size and strength. 
Poultry-raising and bee-culture are thriving industries. 

Manufactures are extensively carried on, and a variety of articles is made, 
cotton and linen goods being those mostly exported. In proportion to its popu- 
lation, The Netherlands imports as much cotton as any country on the continent 
of Europe. Iron and steel goods are also made ; but peat being the chief natural 
fuel in the country, the ore, as well as the coal to smelt it, is imported. In general 
the winds are depended upon for motive power. The surface of the country is so 
level that full advantage is taken of the winds that sweep over it with little cessation. 
Windmills not only keep the country from inundation, but they regulate the supply 
of water in the canals, grind grain and coffee, wash paper-pulp, bruise oil-seeds, and 
perform other like operations. Nearly all industries are carried on in small 
establishments. Among the manufactured goods for which the country is famous 
are paper, gin, and delft ware. The building of wooden ships is a considerable 
industry; the timber being floated down the Rhine from the German forests, or 
imported from Norway. 

The fisheries give employment to 18,000 men. The product of the herring fish- ■ 
ery in the North Sea was in 1898 valued ^t over $2,500,000. 

The 
commerciJ 
eighteen 
feet, but 
most of 
'the colo; 



therlands is a country of large cities and towns. Bottdrdam, the chief 

city, is situated on the Rivfer Maas, one of the nioutns of the Rhine, 

iles from the seacoast. The river has a natural depth of only five 

has been so deepened as to admit the largest ships. Tnis city carries on 

e commerce of the German Efhine district, and has also/ a great share of 

j^ wie uuiumal trade. Amsterdam, the constitutional capital and the largest city, is 

^ \situated ( n the Zuyder Zee. The anciefnt harbor having become shallow, the North 

I \ Sea Cana was recently built, thereby connecting the city directly/with the coast. It 

t vS is an important industrial centre, especially in making marketable the raw materials 

^ ^of the Ditch colonies. The city was formerly the seat of the banking transactions 

V of the w )rld, and is still a great financial centre. It is a leadmg diamond-market, 

J^ >^ diamond- cutting being one of the most important industries./ The Hague is the 

. Y actual capital of the kingdom, and aJ political, social, and educational centre, rather 

^ V than an ; ndustrial one. Haarlem is ^he centre of the flower-cultivating district. 

e colonial possessions of the Netherlands com 
South America, Cura<jao ^nd five others of the 






S ^ COIbNIAL POSSESSIONS. — ^ 

prise Su :inam, or Dutch Guiana, iij 



V 



"V 



j vV West Injdia Islands, and, by far thi most important, the Dutch East Indies. These 

>!^ ^ include jthe greater part of Bordeo, the western half of New Guinea, Sumatra, 

S 1^ Java, Celebes Island, and the Moluccas, or Spice Islands. The total colonial popu- 

^ '^vv lation, about 36,000,000, is seven times that of the mother coiifntry. 

I ^ Mo it of the trade of the Dutch East Indies is witii the mother country, 

! v| although Great Britain, France, /and China have each a sl^re of it. The leading 

Vsexports are sugar, coffee, tea, Jice, indigo, cinchona, tobacco, and tin. Most of 

^ these are sent to The Netherlands, though about half the ripe is sent from the other 

V islands Ito Borneo and to China, i Raw sugar is exported from Java to Great Britain, 
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and cotton manufac 
States imports coff( 
returning only $1,5( 

Borneo has ric] 
ton, and tobacco ar( 

Sumatra prod 



res and iron goods are imported in exchange./ The Unit-ed 
., sugar, and spices, to the annual value of abouf $21,000,000 ; 
1,000 worth, nearly all of it kerosene. 

coal deposits. Spices, camphor, guttarpercha, si^gar, fruits, cot- 
exported. 

es coal, and exports coffee and tobacco. Mi^or exports are 
rice, sugar, and spiies. The adjoining island of Banca is one of tne chief sources 
of tin, the metal fr^m these mines being the purest in the world, (few Oninea and 
Celebes are commercially undeveloped. 

Java, the mostf important of all Dutch colonies, together wit' 
upports more than half the population of the 
f the land of Java is owned and cultivated 
On the lowlands, rice, sugar, and cotton are tl 



island of Madura, 

The greater part 

home government. 

higher altitudes, cdffee, tea, and fruits are raised. Rice is the lai 



the most valuable, 
is the largest city 



jf these crops. Cinchona and tobacco are also produced. Batavia 
of Java, and the capital of the Dutch East Ipfiies. The harbor 



The Moluccas, 



times as great as 
mainly of blacks. 



' the neighboring 

Itch East Indies. 

Dy agents of the 

staple crops ; at 

^est, but coffee is 



is poor, but its commerce is considerable. Macassar, in the soi 
Island, and Surabiya, on the east coast of Java, are other iraj 



thwest of Celebes 
Drtant seaports. 



or Spice Islands, export cloves and nutmegs in great quantities, 



Surinam, situa ted between British and French Guiana, has a i area about three 



that of the state of New York, and a very 
The principal exports are sugar, rum, and 



merce of the Dutc! i West Indies is relatively of little consequenc a 



sparse population, 
coffee. The com- 



QUESTIONS 



Describe the geogn phical situation of The 
Netherlands. What is its comparative area ? — 
population? What is the annual value of the 
commerce of The Ne herlands ? What is the 
nature of the surface of the country ? What 
can, you say of its facil [ties for commerce ? 

To wliat countries a re most of the exports of 
The Netherlands sent ? What proportion of the 
imports come from the same countries ? What 
are our principal im] orts from The Nether- 
lands ? Where are the coffee and tin imported 
by us from that country produced? [Arts, — 
In the Dutch East Indils.] Name our chief ex- 
ports to The Netherlanis. 

What Dutch mannfadtures are articles of ex- 



port? What is the pril 
Dutch industries? WliJ 
of mineral deposits ? 
fisheries of Ilolland ? 
Describe the situation i 



icipal motive power in 
^t results from the lack 
lat can you say of the 

ad trade of Rotterdam, 



— of Amsterdam. What city is the capital? 
Of what industry is Haai lem the centre ? 

Wliat are the chief lolonial possessions of 
The Netherlands? Wi ,h what foreign coun- 
tries is most of the Dutc ii East India commerce 
conducted ? What are tl] e chief exports of these 
colonies? What are jhe principal commer- 
cial exchanges of Javi with Great Britain ? 
What are our own impoits from the Dutch East 
Indies ? What item coJstitutes the bulk of our 
exports to these colonies ? Name some products 
and exports of Bornei •, — of Sumatra. What 
island is the most impo tant of all Dutch colo- 
nies ? What are its 1 )wland products ? — its 
highland products ? V hat city is the capital 
of the Dutch East Indi< s ? Name other impor- 
tant seaports. What xe the leading products 
of the Moluccas ? Wh( re is Surinam, and wliat 
are its exports ? I 
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CHAPTER Np.. ^^ 



THE REPUBLIC OF BRAZIL 

Brazil became a republic by peaceful revolution late in the year 1889. It is 
the largest country of South America, containing nearly half the area of the con- 
tinent. Its extent is nearly equal to that of the United States including Alaska, 
and the estimated population is eighteen millions. Portuguese is the language of the 
people, Brazil being the only one of the South American nations in which Spanish 
is not the national language. Although the coast-line extends four thousand miles, 
yet there are few good harbors ; those of Rio Janeiro, Recife, or Pernambuco, Bahia, 
and Belem, or Para, being the best. From the coast the land of the southern part 
gradually rises toward the interior, until it reaches a height of from three to five 
thousand feet. In these higher lands the products are those of the temperate zone, 
while along the coast and in the river basins the vegetation is tropical. Nearly all 
of the productive country is a narrow belt of land, varying from fifty to four hun- 
dred miles in width, along the coast and in the valley of the Amazon. Here foreign 
energy and capital are mainly centralized. In the central and southern parts are 
extensive undulating plains, devoid of timber and not very fertile. 

The finances of Brazil have been poorly managed, and the national debt and 
the burden of taxation have increased year by year. The native freeborn popula- 
tion, numbering two-thirds of the whole people, is thriftless, and the recent abolition 
of slavery has added to the difficulties of the industrial situation. Immigration has 
been looked to as a remedy, and has added largely to the prosperity, especially of 
the southern states. Brazil has hitherto been miable fully to utilize her natural 
resources, which are greater than those of any other South American state. 

The yearly commerce of Brazil is estimated at over $300,000,000 in value. 
Two-thirds of the exports are about equally divided between the United States and 
Great Britain, while half the imports are manufactured goods from Great Britain. 
Thirty years ago the amount of our trade with Brazil was less than $15,000,000; 
it now exceeds $70,000,000, owing chiefly to our increased import of coffee.* This 
product, of which Brazil grows more than half the world's supply, is the chief 

1 In 1890 Brazil exported to the United States products to the value of ^57,875,000. Cofifee 
was by far the largest export, being valued at .$41,119,000. Rubber was valued at $14,977,000 ; sugar, 
$2,317,000 ; and hides at $2,485,000 ; other articles of less value were cocoa, fruits, wool, lumber, 
drugs, etc. 

The imports into Brazil from the United States in 1899 aggregated $11,453,000. Wheat flour 
was $2,581,000; provisions (beef and pork products), $1,075,000; cotton goods, $467,000; iron 
and steel goods, $408,000; carriages and cars, $214,000; kerosene and other oils, $1,628,000; and 
of less value, lumber, medicines, drugs, jewelry, etc. 
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export. Nearly the whole crop is taken by the United States, onr import in 1899 
being over 670,000,000 pounds. This crop has always proved profitable, and the 
production is steadily increasing.^ Sugar was once a valuable export, as was also 
cotton ; but the shipments of both have fallen off. Tobacco is extensively cultivated, 
and the demand for the crop is steadily increasing ; india-rubber, from the Amazon 
valley, and hides furnish valuable products. These six articles form four-fifths of 
the total exports. Commerce between Brazil and the United States is one-sided. 
We buy nearly $60,000,000 worth of her products, and in return sell about $12,000,000 
worth. Increased steamship communication, and a better knowledge of the resources 
of each nation by the other, promises increase of trade. (See Note, p. 64.) 

While Brazil is primarily a land of plantations, her mineral resources are of 
great value. They comprise gold, coal, iron, salt, and precious stones, the latter being 
found in greater variety than in any other country. Coal is mined in the south, and 
the most celebrated diamond-mines are at Serro do Frio. 

The vast basin of the Amazon, comprising more than one-third of the total area, 
is covered with forests which contain some of the most valuable woods known to . 
commerce. The great industry of the valley is that of rubber-getting, which is 
almost entirely in the hands of the half-civilized mixed Indian population ; and these 
have injured great rubber-producing tracts by improper treatment of the trees. (See 
page 184.) 

Para, or Belem, the only good halibor on the north coast, is the port thriugh which 
the commerce ( )f the Amazon passesL From this point passengers can ascend the 
river by steame r to points in Peru, BoBivia, and the interior of Brazil. Thbugh these 
steamers traverie a vast forest region, Ithey are dependent for fuel upon imp ortedcoal, 
what energy th 5 people along the rivir possess being expended in collect! ig rubber. 
The governmen ; has endeavored to attract immigration to the Amazon valle j ; but tl?e 
unhealthful climate, low rate of wagep, and distance from markets, have prevented 
development. 



Bio Janeir(| 

tion (674,972) is 
in the world, an 
South America, 
in the hands of : 



Tie 



is beautifully situated on the bay of the same name, 
about equal to that of Baltimore. It is the greatest coffee 
next to Buenos Ayres, the most important commercial 



As is the case with most South American capitals, trade 
)reigners. The harborlis four miles wide and twelve longj, 



largest ships can enter it. 



Peniambiico,lor Recife, is the outlet! for the product of the sugar counbry lying 



about it. Bahia,\ similarly situated, exports cotton, coffee, and rum. 
cable connects Bania with Lisbon. 



popular 

market 

centre in 

Ls mainly 

and the 



A submarine 



1 Concerning thb coffee of Brazil, Professbr Alexander Agassiz wrote: *»More than half of 
the coffee consumed [on the globe is of Brazilian origin. And yet this coffee has by itself little 
reputation, and is even greatly underrated, because a great deal of the best product of the Brazilian 
plantations is sold under the name of Java and Mocha. The so-called Mocha, considered the finest 
of all coffees, is often nothing but the small, rojund beans growing at the summit of the Brazilian 
plant, very carefully selected and prepared." 
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The commerce of the United States with Brazil from 1886 to 1892 showed a 
healthful increase. In 1886 exports to the United States were in round numbers, 
$41,000,000, and in 1899 over $57,000,000. The imports from the United States 
increased from six and and a half millions in 1886 to over twelve millions in 1899.^ 

The wonderful adaptability of the soil and climate for the production of the 
coffee plant in Brazil has been a principal source of wealth to the people and 
revenue to the government, and as coffee consumption is constantly increasing, so 
this South American state has in this product alone the promise of financial pros- 
perity. The export of coffee from Brazil to the United States in 1899, amounting 
to 670,000,000 pounds, and valued at $36,000,000, showed an increase in twenty 
years of nearly 380,000,000 pounds. The sugar-cane will thrive in all parts of 
Brazil, but the low prices of recent years have diminished the product here as well 
as in the West Indies. It i s otatod on tho authority nf "The Bnrpau o f Amopioan 
Repjabli co^^ that Brazil alone could in f o ur j'eai ' b suppl)' the sugar demand of ^tfae — 
whole United States. 



What is the comparative area o I Brazil ? What 
Is the national language? What is the extent 
of the coast-line of Brazil ? Na ne some impor- 
tant ports. What is the nature of the surface 
of the country ? What is the jituation of the 
more productive sections ? Desc ribe the surface 
in the central and southern paits 

What is the industrial condi tion of Brazil ? 
How is this to be accounted for i What is said 
of the annual immigration ? 

What proportion of the total commerce of 
Brazil is with the United States ? — with Great 
Britain? From what country iocs Brazil de- 
rive her principal imports ? Of what do these 
chiefly consist? What can jou say of the 
growth of our commerce with Brazil ? What 
is our principal import from |,hat country? 



QUESTIONS 

What Brazilian prodmsts together constitute 
four-fifths of her total exports ? How do our 
imports from Brazil coi iipare with our exports 
to that country? Wtiat commercial phrase 
expresses this situation ^ briefly ? [Ans. — " The 
balance of trade is again 3t us.'*] Owing to what 
causes is this unf avoral )\e situation likely to be 
improved ? 

What can you say of the mineral resources of 
Brazil ? — of her forest i rea ? What is the chief 
industry of the Amazo; i valley ? What is the 
leading export of Para ? Describe the situation 
of Rio Janeiro. Of wha product is it the world's 
principal market ? Wh it are the chief exports 
of Pemambuco ? — of I ahia ? What means of 
telegraphic connection qetween Brazil and Eu- 
rope? 



r 



1 Trade with Brazil reached [its highest point of development under the reciprocity treaty of 
1801, culminating in 1892, when exports to the United States were $18,000,000, and imports 
^14,000,000. Since then both exports and imports have gradually, but not uniformly, decreased. 
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CHAPTER ym. 

THE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM 

Belgium, the smallest country of Europe, lies between the southern boundary of 
The Netherlands and the Ardennes Mountains, from which the land slopes to the plain 
at the mouth of the Rhine. Its area is about equal to that of the state of Maryland ; 
the population is more than six times as great, being denser than in any other equal 
area in the world, with the possible exception of the lower Nile valley. Belgium 
has been described as " one great town." The prosperity of the country depends 
chiefly on manufacturing. Yet there are large returns from the many small farms 
into which the land is divided. The dense population is largely due to the fact that 
the various manufactures are favored by mineral deposits, and by extraordinary 
facilities for commerce, both foreign and internal. The coast of Belgium is only 
forty miles in extent, and is generally low, requiring dikes to protect the country 
from inroads by the sea. The river Scheldt traverses the kingdom from the south- 
west to the northwest ; it is navigable from its mouth to the French border. Flow- 
ing nearly parallel to the Scheldt, actoss the southern part of the kingdom,' is the 
Meuse, also navigable. These and other small rivers are connected by canals, which, 
with the rivers, have an aggregate length of over a thousand miles.* There is a fine 
system of railways, three-fourths of which are owned and operated by the State. 

About one-sixth of the area of Belgium is forest. Nearly all the rest is in a 
high state of cultivation, chiefly by small landholders ; and heavy crops are raised 
relative to the area tilled. The mineral wealth is very great. The coal mined — 
nearly 20,000,000 tons yearly — is more than is produced by any other country of 
continental Europe. Iron and zinc are also extensively mined. The manufactures 
of iron and steel are important, but fabrics of cotton and woollen are the most 
valuable commercial products. Flax raising and spinning is one of the oldest indus- 
tries of the country ; and in fine linen and carpetings, Belgium has a world-wide 
reputation. Manufactures of laces and of paper are also important. Butter, eggs, 
and vegetables are exported in great quantities to the neighboring countries. 

In value the annual commerce of Belgium is nearly f 800,000,000, most of it with 
England, France, and Grermany. Our own imports from Belgium are chiefly glass 

^ A canal has been constructed in Belgium in which the boats are hoisted from one level to 
another by hydraulic elevators instead of by locks. This canal extends from the coal regions in 
the interior to Brussels, crossing several other canals at the same grade, so that Belgian coal can be 
carried directly by boat to Paris, as well as to the principal towns in Belgium and The Netherlands. 
The boats are towed at the low level into an immense tank, which is submerged In the canal. The 
gates are then closed; and the tank, which rests on the pistons of a huge hydraulic elevator, is 
raised to the upper level, where connection is made with the next section of the canal by means 
of double gates, and the boat proceeds on its way. 
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and glassware, iron and steel products, and flax and hemp, raw and manufactured. 
Our exports to Belgium are chiefly cotton, cereals, meat-products, and kerosene.* 

From the point of view of her total commerce it may be said that Belgium 
imports raw and textile materials, and exports yarn, cloth, coal, and metal goods. 

As a part of the ancient Netherlands, Belgium, with Holland, once controlled 
most of the commerce of the world. The ships of Antwerp and other ports vied 
with those of the great commercial cities of Italy. Stimulated by the amount of 
-aw materials these ships gathered, industries sprang up and flourished. 

Antwen, the chief seaport of Belgium, is stil t pre-eminently a coi amercial city, 
though relajbively its commerce is not so great as 
It is situat( d near the head of an estuary of the r 
on a great \ art of the commerce of Belgium, but 



Switzerlanc 



and the Rhir e districts of Germany. The German export 



ited States are received at this 
cotton goods, carpe;s, laces, silk 



iron and steel. Grain ani petroleum from the Ui 
point. Antwerp is a griat industrial centre for 
goods, and i hip-building. Ohent, which is connect id by a canal with t he Scheldt, is 
a great fac ory-town. Sugar, from the sugar-beet, extensively culti fated in Bel- 
gium, and otton and linen goods, are the principal manufactures, 
only the pol tical but thj industrial capital. Its 



and lace-ma :ing is one oi 



; was three or four i xenturies ago. 
ver Scheldt, and no t only carries 
ilso a large in-transit trade from 



: IroBsels is not 

carpets have a worl 1-wide repute. 



the chief industries. Ltfge is best known for its manu- 



fpctures of iron, woollei|i goods, and straw hats; 
Hechlin, for its laces. 



QUESTIONS 



What is the g ;ographical siti ation of Belgium ? 
— its compaia live area ? — copulation ? To 
what is the deisity of population to be attrib- 
uted ? What is the extent of I coast ? What is 
the nature of the surface neir tlie coast-line ? 
Describe the ri^ er Sclieldt, — tlie Mcuse. What 
can you say c f the waterways of Belgium ? 
How are most c f the railways managed ? 

What propor.ion of the ar^ of Belgium is 
under cultivati( n ? What minerals are largely 
produced ? Wh it can you say on the Belgian out- 
put of coal ? I Tame the leading manufactures 
of the country. I What agricultural products are 
exported ? With what countries are most of 



is largely of 



Vervien, for its woollens ; and 



the conmercial exchanges of Belginna con- 
ducted ? What are the principal exports of 
Belgium to the United States f From the point 
of view i f her total trade, w lat are Belgium's 
chief im; >orts ? — her chief e: ports ? 

What ire the situation, i idustries, and ex- 
ports of Antwerp ? What < ountry sends iron 
to Antwc rp for export ? Wh it American prod- 
ucts are 1 irgely imported thei s ? Wliat are the 
manufacl iires of Ghent ? E ow does the com- 
merce of Ghent reach the se i ? What are the 
principal industries of Bnisjels? — of Li^ge? 
— of Vejyiers? — of Mechlii ? 



^ In spite of the density of its population, Belgium is almost the only country of Europe which 
year by year increases the total number of its inhabitants by immigration. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE KINGDOM OF ITALY 

Italy is a great peninsula projecting from central Europe southward into the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Apennines Mountains extend through its entire length. 
Flowing eastward into the head of the Adriatic Sea is the Po, the largest and the 
only important river. It drains most of the northern part of the peninsula, and its 
valley is a densely peopled plain of great fertility. Sicily, Sardinia, and a number 
of smaller islands along the coast, are part of the kingdom. The population of 
Italy, about 30,000,000, is somewhat smaller than that of France, and the area, 
110,000 square miles, is about equal to that of Colorado. 

Italy is situated in the same latitude as the New England states, but its climate 
is drier and much warmer. The chief agricultural products are grain, fruits, olives, 
hemp, flax, and cotton. The more fertile areas frequently produce several field-crops 
in the year. Silk-culture is carried to a higher degree of perfection than in any 
other country except China, the mulberry-tree being carefully cultivated in many 
sections of the country. Grapes are extensively grown, and wine-making is one 
of the most important industries. As a wine-producing country, Italy ranks next 
to France, and in olive-culture it stands first among nations. The hill-slopes of 
Sicily are covered with olive and orange groves, while the level country is one great 
wheat-field. Sardinia produces fruits in great variety from its fertile soil ; but the 
chief natural wealth is its mineral deposits, of which iron, lead, and zinc are 
the more important. Silk is the most valuable product, forming one-quarter of the 
total exports. The manufactures are largely of an artistic nature, consisting of 
glassware, laces, mosaics, and carved marbles and woodwork. The lack of coal is 
a hinderance to manufacturing development, as very little is mined in the king- 
dom. This lack, however, is partly compensated by the abundant water-power which 
the natural slopes of the Apennines and Alps provide. Sujphur is found in the 
vicinity of Mount Etna in Sicily, marble at Carrara in the northwestern part of 
the kingdom, iron, sulphur, tin, and lead in the island of Elba, and lead, zinc, iron, 
and copp>er in the island of Sardinia. Precious coral, sardines, oysters, and anchovies 
are the best-known products of the fisheries. 

Most of the export trade of Italy is with France and Austria-Hungary. The 
chief imports come from Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, and France. The leading 
exports are silk, wine, and olive-oil; and the leading imports are wheat, raw 
textiles, and coal. The share of the United States in this trade is increasing. 
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consisting of imports of silk and fruits, and exports of cotton, tobacco, and 
petroleum.* 

The various parts of the kingdom are united by railway ; and in spite of the 
mountain barrier on the north, connection is made with the railway system of 
France by the Mont Cenis tunnel, which was opened to traffic in 1871. It is seven 
and one-half miles long. Ten years later, in 1881, the St. Grothard tunnel, nine 
miles long, was completed, connecting the railway system of Italy with that of 
Switzerland. In spite of the extensive seacoast, the chief exports of Italy go by 
rail through these tunnels, in order to avoid the delays and cost of trans-shipment 
This applies especially to silk, wine, and olive-oil. 

There were, in 1897, 9,600 miles of railway in the kingdom, about one-fourth of 
which is owned and operated by the government. At several points the Apennines 
are crossed by lines of railway which connect the more important roads running 
northwest and southeast along the two coast-lines of the peninsula. In several 
instances these lines have been built along the old Roman highways. 

The Mediterranean Sea was once the centre of the commercial world. From 
its geographical situation Italy commanded much of this trade, Venice and Genoa 
each possessing an immense commerce. But the discovery of the sea-passage to 
India changed the course of commerce, and led to a decline in the traffic of these 
ports. The recent building of the Suez canal, however, is tending to restore to 
them some share of their former importance. 

Ctonoa, on tne northwesternl coast, has the best harbo^ in Italy, and conducts the 
largest share of I foreign trade. 

Vaples, thei largest city, raiiks next to Genoa in commercial importance, and is 
the centre of tirade for the soutl em part of Italy. It hats extensive manufactures 
of silk. 



thai 



Venice, built upon more 
Sea, is the oul/let for shipments 
cities, has been greatly aided by 

Milan is/the greatest silk 
respect only i !o Lyons in France. 



Turin ha \ a trade very mucl l like that of Milan. 
Palermo, 



one hundred islands, at 
from the valley of the 
railways. 

■nlanufacturing centre in 
and has also important 



the head of the Adriatic 
\ ^o, and, like other Italian 



Ijaly, 



CI itlery 



, being second in this 
shops. 



the chief Sicilian Vport, carries on a large ( xport trade in the fruits 
and wines of/ Sicily, and has extensive manufactures of silUand cotton. 

* In 1898, Italy exported goods to the value of $240,000,000, more than one-quarter of the 
whole amount being silk and cocoons. Wine, sulphur, oil, eggs, hemp and flax, and ooral were 
other chief exports in order of value. 

In 1808, Italy imported goods to the value of $282,000,000 ; grain, cotton, coal, silk, machinery, 
timber, hides, wool, and flah being the chief items in order of value. 

The United States exports to Italy were about $25,000,000 ; and her imports from Italy about 
a million less, the largest items being silk, lemons, and sulphur. Cotton, tobacco, kerosene, and 
lumber were the chief items of export to Italy. 
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QUESTIONS 



What is the geographical situation of Italy ? 
Describe the course of the River Po. What 
islands are part of th s kingdom of Italy ? What 
Is the comparative ai ea of the kingdom ? — the 
comparative populat on ? 

What are the chiel agricultural products ? In 
what industry is Itily second only to China? 
In what industry sec >nd only to France ? What 
are the field-product i of Sicily? — of Sardinia? 
What other source of wealth has Sardinia? 
What is the nature o a large part of the manu- 
factures of Italy ? W lat product forms a quarter 
of the total exports p What special disadvan- 
tage do Italian numufactures labor under? 
How is this in soue measure compensated? 
What mineral prodw ts are found in Sicily ? — 
in Sardinia ? — in £ ba ? To what country is 
most of the iron of ] ;ibp, exported ? What are 
some of the products of the fisheries ? 

With what country is the bulk of the export 
trade of Italy carried )n ? From what countries 



I 



do the bulk of the imports come? What are 
the chief exportj ? — the chief imports ? What 
products are miiinly imported from Italy into 
the United Staes? What are the principal 
items sent to Ita y by the United States ? 

By what meins is Italian commerce with 
France and Swit serland carried on ? How have 
the tunnels of t le Alps affected the sea-going 
trade of Italy ? VfhaX can you say of the railway 
system ? 

What recent ei gineering-work has contributed 
to the revival of Italian commerce ? Give some 
account of the Eituation, industries, and trade 
of Genoa, — of N uples, — of Venice, — of Milan, 
— of Turin, — o Palenno. Which seaport of 
Italy conducts tlie largest commerce? What 
cities have extoisive silk industries ? What 
city affords an oatlet for the products of the 
valley of the Po ?l In what city is cutlery manu- 
factured ? In wlmt city are there considerable 
cotton factories ? \ 
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THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 

Mexico ranks next after Italy in the amount of its trade with the United 
States. The area of the country, 767,316 square miles, is about three times as 
great as th^t of Texas, and the population^ 12,000,000, is six times as large. The 
population is densest in the southern part of the country where, owing to the 
higher altitude of the land, the climate is cool. Three-fourths of the people are of 
mixed or Indian blood. The great body of the laborers are thriftless victims of 
the land system which has permitted the accumulation of vast estates in few hands. 
The purchase by foreigners of extensive areas, the growth of the railway system, 
and the influx of immigrants, are tending to improve the industrial situation. 

Mexico's great wealth has hitherto consisted in her mines of silver, gold, and 
copper. It is estimated that the silver-mines have furnished more than half the 
world's supply of that metal. During recent years the industry of the country has 
been drifting away from mining and turning to agriculture. Nearly every plant 
that grows between the equator and the Arctic circle can be raised in Mexico, and 
agricultural products of every sort would be greatly increased by a good system of 
irrigation. Cereals are the chief field-products of the highlands ; in the lowlands 
hemp, sugar, coffee, cotton, and tobacco are the staple crops. The forest-products 
are mahogany, dye-woods, gums, and spices. Within recent years, the rearing of 
cattle, horses, and sheep has become a great industry in the north, and millions 
of dollars from the United States have here been invested. 

Owing to the deficiency of the coal supply, which has been one of the greatest 
obstacles to the growth of Mexican commerce and industries, manufactures are 
carried on upon a small scale. Cotton-spinning has become of some importance, 
affording business for about a hundred factories. The largest of these are in the 
vicinity of Vera Cruz, near which city there is valuable water-power. 

^.. ^ii n Vp|»./^cp Qf fnrpigTiPrg Commerce is developing very rapidly ; and the United 
States is the chief selling-market, taking three-fourths of all Mexican exports, 
including the precious metals. Each year we buy more heavily of Mexican products ; 
and this increased purchase is greater than the increased product, showing that the 
commerce of Mexico is becoming more and more American. The precious metals 
constitute more than half the total value of exports. Apart from these it may be 
generally said, that Mexico sells mahogany, dye-woods, spices, coffee, hides, and 
hemp; and buys textile fabrics, articles of iron and steel, and leather goods. A 
large share of the manufactured goods imported by Mexico come from France. 
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Within the last decade the Mexican government has encouraged by subsidies 
the extension of the railway system of the country, and the important towns are 
now connected with the city of Mexico by rail. The northward-running roads have 
been constructed by American capitalists. The city of Mexico now has excellent 
railway connections with the United States, and is but four days' journey from New 
York. Railways cross Mexico from the Gulf to the Pacific, and, with their projected 
branches, will give the country a complete system, and open productive areas to 
further development. The completion of the projected Tehuantepec interoceanic 
railway promises to transform southern Mexico. With its varied mineral products 
and fertile soil, this part of the republic has always been regarded as the richest 
section of the country, yet up to the present time it has not been commercially 
accessible. The Tehuantepec route between New York and San Francisco will be 
1,500 miles shorter than the Panama route. 

The new route will mak(! Tehuantepec an important com 
on the Pacific coast; but Acapoloo,' situated about midway bei 
southern borders, with its fne harbor, gives indications 
shipping-port. Both Mazatlfn and Onaymas have good h 
Matamoras are the chief porlfs on the Gulf coast. The hai 
very good, though it is the bort of the city of Mexico, 
consequence until the recent g rowth of the railway system, 
extending, not only with othe r Mexican ports, but with New 



ercial port of Mexiio 

een the northern and 

becoming the chief 

bors. Vera Cruz a/nd 

or of Vera Cruz is not 

!atamoras was of l»tle 

ts trade is now rapidly 

rleans and other Dorts 



of the United States. The C: ty of Mexico, one of the largeit and finest amon^ the 
capitals of the Spanish-Amei ican republics, is a busy com nercial centre, being at 
the heart of the railway system of the country. Many touns that once had active 
trade are now mere markets cf supply and distribution for the City of Mexicoj^ 





QUESTIONS 



What are the comparative arei and popula- 
tion of Mexico ? Why have ler industries 
been in a baclcward condition ? Wliat causes 
are tending to improve tlie industrial situation ? 

What is the most valuable mineral product? 
With what important mineral is Mexico poorly 
supplied ? Name the principiil agricultural 
products, —the forest products. | What can you 
say of the grazing industry ? . 

What effect has the lack of coal upon the 
manufacturing industries of Mexico ? Where, 



can exports except 
general statement 



and by what meats, is cotton-spinnlnj 
What country tales three-fourths of 



ail 



done? 
Mexi- 

What 

jrning 

Mexico 

? 

of the railways of ^lexico? 

plelion 



the precious metals 
can you make co 



Mexican comraercj? Whence does 
derive most of her manufactured impor 

What can you sa; 
What results are lilely to follow the coiji 
of the Tehuantepec road? Name iiijportant 



Pacific ports of Mexico, — Gulf ports, 
interior city is Vera Cruz the port ? 



>f what 



of ^7,268,000 ; he lequen, 



tobacco, and vanilh 



to the 



1 In 1899 Mexico exported salver bullion, coin, and ore to the value 
$18,711,000; coffee, $7,936,000; Icattle, $4,723,000, together with wood, 

total amount of $138,478,000. To the United States she exported a total value of $22,995{000, of 
which henequen, jute, and other [textile grasses amounted to one-tifth. Ipuring ten years the exports 
of the United States to Mexico have more than doubled. 

The imports from the United States in 1899 amounted to $26,483J0OO, of which iron ai id steel 
products amounted to $7,206,00b, lumber and its products, $1,425,001); coal, $1,424,000; cotton 
and cotton goods, $1,116,000 ; oils, $979,000. i 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN 

The empire of Japan consists of several groups of islands lying off the east coast 
of Asia, in about the same latitude as that of southern Europe. Four of these islands 
are large, and three of them contain almost the whole population. The surface is 
mountainous and volcanic, and the low grounds and valleys that contain productive 
land are of limited extent. The rivers are short and of little commercial conse- 
quence. The area of the empire, about 160,000 square miles, is three times that of 
the state of New York ; the population, 43,000,000, is somewhat more than that of 
Austria-Hungary. The climate of Yezo, the northernmost island, is severe, and 
the population sparse ; in Hondo and Shikoku much milder and more equable ; while 
owing to the Japan Current and a low latitude, Kiushiu, the southernmost large 
island, has a semi-tropical climate. 

The roads of the country are primitive, few, and poor ; there is little live-stock ; 
and tillage by the plough, or by any implement more modern than the spade, is 
scarcely known. Yet agricultural products are raised in variety, — cereals in the 
north, and rice, tea, and silk in the south, — all of them due more to the industry 
and skill of the people than to any special fertility of the soil. Rice is the staple 
crop, a greater area being devoted to its cultivation than to all other field-products. 
Coal, iron, copper, and silver are extensively mined, — coal in Yezo, and iron in 
Hondo. Coal is a considerable export to neighboring countries, — and even to Cali- 
fornia and the western countries of South America. 

In manufactures the Japanese display great skill, not only in the goods they 
have made for generations, but also in imitating the products of Europe and 
America, many of which, formerly imported, are now made in Japan.^ Raw silk 
and silk fabrics are the leading Japanese manufactures. Another ancient industry 
is that of lacquer-work, and in this their proficiency is so well recognized that the 
name "Japanning" is generally adopted throughout the world for similar work. 
The mulberry-tree, on which the silk industry depends, is cultivated in the south ; 
the lacquer-tree mainly in the north. 

In 1852 the United States sent an expedition to Japan under Commodore Perry, 
and two years later succeeded in forming a commercial treaty with that country. 
Japan, which up to that time had excluded all foreigners, unwillingly opened a few 
ports, known as treaty ports, to commerce with the outside world. During recent 

^ No other country gives so much in many small and fancy manufactured articles that are 
artistic and beautiful, for so little money, as Japan. 
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years the nation has made remarkable progress. The Japanese are natural traders, 
and their products are in great demand in other parts of the world. The exports 
are silk, which furnishes more than one-third the total export trade ; tea, most of 
which comes to the United States ; rice, and coal. The imports are mainly cotton 
and woollen goods and petroleum. Our own trade with Japan may be summarized 
thus : we buy silk and tea, and sell to her petroleum.* In value about one-tenth of 
our imports from this country consists of hand- worked articles, both useful and ornar 
mental, that display the marvellous ingenuity and delicacy of Japanese workman- 
ship. Japan now has a well-equipped railway system of over 3,000 miles, and the 
cotton-spinning industry is rapidly increasing, and her annual trade has doubled 
since 1885. 

Japan has many good harbors, and several treaty ports; but the bulk of her 
foreign commerce is done at Yokohama, which is the great national port, and the 
main distributing centre of the empire. TokioT, the capital, contains a population of 
1,300,000. Nagasaki has a deep harbor, and/s an important centre of the^oal-trade. 
The chief commercial cities are connectecy by railway, and these are /continually 
extending and imp^ving their means of Communication and transpoy^tion. 

Korea, the mountainous peninsula to the northeast of China, employs three-] ^ 
fourths of its population in agriculture. The other chief industries are the making! ^/^.^^^^ 
of cotton and grass cloth, thin silks, iron and brass utensils, all of which ai*e forY^,^^^:,-;, 
native use. The chief exports are rice, beans, hides, and ginseng. Seoiil is thej 
capital. 

Formosa, an island off the coast of China, has through the Chino-Japanese war 
of 1894-95 been ceded to Japan. This island has an important trade in fine tea, most 
of which comes to the United States, and it controls the camphor-trade of the world. 
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QUESTIONS 



What is the geographical iituation of Japan ? 
What can you say of its surface ? Give the 
comparative area and population of the empire. 
Describe the climate of the four principal islands. 

How is the cultivation of the soil carried on ? 



What are the products of 
south ? What is the chi< 



minerals are extensively m ned ? Where is coal 



found? — iron? In what 
the mulberry-tree especia 
lacquer-tree ? What indus 



the former ? What indusw-y, upon the latter ? 



the north ? — of the 
I food-crop? What 



section of Japan is 
ly cultivated ? — the 
ry is dependent upon 



What are "treaty iorts''? What are the 
chief exports of Japs ii ? — the imports ? To 
what country is most f the tea-crop exported ? 
From what country do » Japan derive its supply 
of petroleum ? Sumn arize our own trade with 
Japan. In what class of workmanship are the 
Japanese unrivalled ? 

Through what port is the bulk of Japanese 
trade carried on ? Na ine the capital of Japan. 
For what export is Na^ isaki noteworthy ? What 
can you say of the rail /vays of Japan ? Describe 
Formosa and its products. 



^ In 1898 the United States imported from Japan : Silk and silk goods to the value of 
918,522,000 ; tea, $3,045,000 ; porcelain, rice, and other articles to the total value of 926,716,000. 

The United States exported to Japan the same year : Petroleum, flour, clocks, watches, iron 
and steel goods, etc., to the total value of $17,264,000, being over five times as much as the exports 
for 1894. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE EMPIRE OF CHINA 

China occupies the middle eastern part of Asia. Its area is nearly one-fifth 

that of the continent, and is about one-twelfth of the entire land surface of the globe. 

The mountain-ranges, where rise the great rivers of the empire, added to the large 

* amount of desert land in the western part, leave the remaining area, almost entirely 

in the river basins, to be densely inhabited by about 400,000,000 of people. 

At the north is the Hoang-Ho, or Yellow River. It is nearly 3,000 miles long, 

but shallow and rapid. It often overflows its banks and changes its bed, so that 

the frequent and destructive floods justify its name, " the Sorrow of Han." The 

Yang-tse-Kiang in the south has about the same length as the Hoang ; it is navigable 

for 1,000 miles. Many of the largest and most flourishing cities of the empire are 

on its banks, and nearly half the population of the country is settled in the basin 

of this river. Near the southern boundary of China is the Si-Kiang or West River, 

' sometimes called the Canton River, from the name of the city near its mouth. Ves- 

V sels of light draught can ascend it 150 miles. Another important waterway is the 

y ' Grand Canal, which for 700 miles traverses the most fertile regions of the empire, 

[^ / and is the channel of communication between the north and the south. The roads 

. ^ \f and canals are nearly all in poor condition, and much of the Grand Canal has fallen 

y \ into disuse. 

\ The industries of China are in a backward state ; though the Chinese, like the 

\^ ; Japanese, have long excelled in the manufacture of silk fabrics, laces, pottery, and 

^ 1 carved ornaments. Opium is a staple crop, and is raised in nearly every province.* 

i j Tea and sugar are extensively cultivated. The empire is especially rich in deposits 

of coal, which as yet have been comparatively little worked. The coal-fields are 
estimated to be twenty times as extensive as those of all Europe, and anthracite 
forms a large proportion of the whole. In course of time, when the industries of 
\ / the western world shall have gained a foothold in China, national progress must be 

V I greatly stimulated by the inexhaustible supply of this mineral. 

-- I Until about forty years ago China strictly excluded foreigners and their commerce. 

"^ '; But one port after another has been opened, nnt i il OQW^taynt';^ mno tpcaly ^ ports are 

\ free to vessels of all nations. Yet China has not shown the progressive spirit of 
\ Japan, and her commerce and industries are less fully developed. 

* In the western provinces, where coin Is scarce, opium takes the place of money. AVhen 
starting on a journey, a native carries Iiis estimated expenses in the foim of opium, selling here and 
there as much as he requires. Even students going to Peking carry their funds in the form of 
opium. 
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The exports are almost exclusively silk, and silk fabrics, tea, sugar and 
straw-braid; and of these tea forms two-fifths of the total value. Owing to the 
increased cultivation of the poppy-plant, the importation of opium is steadily 
falling off, and the only remaining import of considerable value is that of cotton 
goods. But few wool-bearing animals are reared in the empire ; and although in a 
great part of the area the climate is severe, the clothing of the people is largely of 
cotton, being padded for protection in the winter season. Hence the extensive 
importation of cotton goods. Kice is an important, but subordinate import. The 
share of the United States in the trade of China is comparatively small. We import 
from China tea, silk, and straw-braid, and send in exchange cotton-cloth and 
petroleum.* 

Attempts have been made to develop the resources of the country by the build- 
ing of railways ; but the dread of foreign innovation, and of the industrial changes 
that must result, has hitherto frustrated all such endeavors. There are recent 
signs, however, that the immemorial conservatism of the Chinese, and the fixity 
of their institutions, both political and social, must give way before the encroach- 
ments of western enlightenment and progress. i 

Peking, the capital and metropolis of the empire, has anl estimated population of 
600,000. The city has no particiilar industry, and foreignersjare not allowed to trade 
there. Its port, Tientsin, a citr of 1,000,000 population, las considerable foreign 
commerce ; but it is chiefly important as a terminus of the GJrand Canal, and a centre 
for local trade. 

Canton, situated near the mouth of the Si-Kiang, has a population of 1,600,000, 
of which it is estimated that/ 100,000 live in boats, moor id in rows on the river. 
Many factories for making cloth, especially silk, are here. 

Shanghai, a port about Half way between Peking and tJanton, has a population 
of about 500,000 ; but its commerce is greatly crippled by /the silting of the harbor, 
across the entrance of which a sandbar has formed. Improvements are contemplated 
which will make it one of tlJe best harbors on the coast. /Hong Kong, commercially 
by far the most important cijby on the eastern coast of A^a, is a British possession, 
situated on an island near the mouth of Canton River. 

Thibet is a mountainous! province, the surface of whifch is over 12,000 feet above 
sea-level. It has some caravan trade, and is commercially best known for its wool- 
product. This is clipped f^-om the Thibet goat, and is jiised in the making of the 
famous Cashmere shawls. 



1 The trade of China is mostly with Great Britain, Japan, and the United States, the majority 
being with Great Britain. The principal articles sent to the United States in 1899 were silk and 
silk goods, tea, woods, matting, hats, etc., to the total value of nearly ^15,000,000, while we sent 
China in the same year cotton cloth to the value of $9,844,000, oils, machinery, etc., to the total 
value of $18,619,000. 
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QUESTIONS 



What can you say of tl^e area of China? 
What is the estimated population ? Give some 
account of the Hoang Riveri — of the Tang-tse- 
Kiang, — of the Si-Kiang. What artificial water- 
way connects the north pf China with the 
south ? I 

What can you say of thej condition of indus- 
try in China? — the manufactured products? 
What are the chief agricultural products? In 
what mineral is China especially rich ? How is 



the abundance of coal lik 



mercial and industrial f utu "e of the country ? 



What are the important 



sports of China? — 



iy to a£fect the com- 



the imports ? How is th^ g^reat importation of 
cotton goods to be accc unted for ? Give the 
items of our own trade with China. 

Locate and describe , Peking, — Tientsin, — 
Canton, — Shanghai. What English colony is 
an important port in luhinese trade ? What 
city is a terminus of tl^ Grand Canal ? What 
city has silk factories ? \ 

What large island off |the coast ? What prod- 
uct of the island of Fopnosa is largely exported 
to the United States ? What are the exports of 
Corea ? What produci of Thibet is especially 
noteworthy ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OTHER COUNTRIES OF EUROPE^ . 

I. THE EMPIRE 07 BVSSIA. — The Eussian Empire <^onsists of Bussia and 
Siberia. The former is in Europe, the latter in Asia. A 

Russia comprises about three-iifths of the area of Europe, and has a population 
of 130,000,000. Its short coast-line is low and flat. The central part is a plateau/^ ^ 
about one thousand feet above the sea-level, and from it the land slopes gradually} ^ 
toward the White and Baltic seas in the north, and the Caspian and Black seas im J 
the south. The sluggish rivers are generally navigable, furnishing, in connectioni ^ 
with the canals, so vast a system of internal communication that the building of ^ 
railways has not pressed itself as a necessity upon the government. 

Though a great portion of the area is unfit for cultivation, Kussia is neverthej 
less pre-eminently an agricultural country. In the extreme north the climate is 
rigorous ; the southeast is an arid region, and the interior is an almost unbroker 
forest. The western part of the empire, between the Baltic Sea on the north an<j 
the Black Sea on the south, is fertile, and produces abundant crops. Cereals c^ti^J 
be grown here more cheaply than in other parts of Europe, and this region is th^^ 
granary of the continent. The wheat crop is yearly increasing in amount, and is aS j 
strong competitor in the European market against that of the United States.^ h 
Flax and hemp are extensively cultivated. Fish are abundant in the rivers and in \ 
the Caspian Sea, sturgeon being the chief export of this industry. 

The mineral products include gold, silver, lead, platinum, copper, iron, coalJ 
rock-salt, and petroleum. Mining is in a low state of development, owing to lack ofg ' 
A improved methods, remoteness of deposits, and poor transportation facilities ; but 

the petroleum fields on the west shore of the Caspian Sea are worked with mucnK V' f^ 
•energy. Heretofore they have been difficult of access; but a railway has been builty y fl, i^ 
to connect the fields with Batum and Poti on the Black Sea, and a pipe-line is now bs| y <- 
in course of construction. The petroleum produced in these fields is greater in*^ \ ^ J 
amount than that mined in the United States, and when refined has higher(\ ^ ^\ ^ 
^^illuminating power. k ^ { ^ 

Though mainly a producer of raw materials, Russia has also considerable mai^v;. IS C \ 
ufactures. The more important of these are cotton and linen goods, leather, and^ \ j^ * 
furs. In the tanning of " Russia " leather great perfection has been attained, but* t "^^ \t^ 
the product is now closely imitated in other countries. In making sheet-iron the ^ H^ ^ 
Russians are unexcelled. V t ^ 

St. Fetersbnrgy the capital, with a population of over a million, is situated on ^ J Ts 
the Neva River at the head of the Gulf of Finland. Formerly Kronstadt, the 
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Russian naval station, was the port of St. Petersburg! but in 1885 a ship canal was 
built to the capital, which has resulted in diverting tojit the commerce once belong- 
ing to the former city. St. Petersblirg is connectec with the large rivers of the 
empire by canals, and with the producing centres by : ail way. It is the centre of a 
great trade in the products of the northern part. In iustries are fast increasing in 
the city and its vicinity, chiefly th^ manufacture oJ cotton and linen fabrics, and 
iron and steel goods. ' 

Biga, the next seaport in imp|)rtance, is situated on the Baltic, southwest of 
St. Petersburg. Its exports are fliix, linseed, lumber; hemp, and cereals; and the 
commerce is mainly with Germany 'and Great Britaii: . 

Lodz, a Polish city, is importjant for manufactures of cotton and wool. The 
growth of this place has been remarkable, the popul ition having increased five-fold 
in the last thirty years. 

Archangel, on the White Sea, has a great summer trade in the products of the 
northern part of the empire, sucti as flax, linseed, ^eal-skins, and hides. Consider- 
able flax-spinning is done inland, aind the product is Exported here. 

The southern part of Russia i's better supplied \^ith railways than the northern 
part. Odessa, the seaport for the basins of the Dnenper, the Bug, and the Dneister 
rivers, is rapidly becoming a city of great commercjal importance, ranking next to 
St. Petersburg. Cereals and hidep, tallow, and wool • from the grazing districts, are 
the leading exports. Flour-makiiig is the most important local industry. Odessa is 
in direct steamship communication with the principal Mediterranean ports, with 
Great Britain, and, by way of the Suez canal, with Ipdia, China, and the East. 

Several minor southern portfi — Taganrog, Chersbn, Nikolaiev, and Sebastopol — 
ship grain and other products; md Batnm and Foil, on the east of the Black Sea, 
export petroleum. The harbors i of St. Petersburg and Riga are blocked with ice 
from three to five months in the jrear, while the Black Sea ports are always open. 

Astrakhan, on the Caspian Sda, is the seat of the valuable Caspian fisheries. The 
city has also manufactures of sill^, cotton, and leathei. 

Moscow lies in the heart of j Russia, and is the ^-ailway centre of the empii-e. 
It sends cereals, hemp, flax, fursj, and other products i of the interior, to St. Peters- 
burg for export, and distributes throughout the empir^ the tea, silk, and other goods 
brought from Asiatic countries, as well as the manufactured goods of western 
Europe. Moscow has many industries; sugar-refinii)g, metal and wood working, 
cotton, woollen, linen, and silk weaving, and paper-maiking being the most notable. 
The opening of rich coal deposit^ near this city has plroved of great benefit to its 
industries. | t 

Warsaw, in the extreme westl|, has railway communication with Germany, and 
carries on a great export trade ih cereals and other rtiw materials of the empire. 
The opening and successful working of coal-mines in itp neighborhood have led to 
considerable industrial development,, the main item of which is cotton-manufacture. 
Eiet is specially noteworthy for iti leather-factories andi sugar-refineries. 
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A peculiar characteristic of inland trade in Russia is the holding of annual fairs, where mer- 
chants from all sections of the country meet and carry on an exchange of the wares of western 
Europe and of Asia, as well as of the products of tht different sections of the empire. The largest 
of these fairs is held every July at Nijni Novgorod, 275 miles east of Moscow. It is on a great 
trade-route, where the metal and othej wares of the north meet the products of the fields of the 
south, the fish of the Caspian, and the tea, cotton, and silk from Persia, China, and the East. The 
introduction of steam navigation on the Volga has greatly increased the importance of the annual 
Nijni Novgorod fair, which is held near the river. The settled population of the town is about 
50,000, but at the time of the fair the number is five times as great. Manufactured goods form a 
great part of the trade ; and the prices of many of the products of the empire, especially of cotton, 
wool, silk, and iron goods, are regulated by this fair. The total value of the transactions annually 
cousummated here is estimated at $85,000,000. Other fairs are yearly held at Poltava and 
Kharkof, towns in the southwest. 

Nearly all the foreign commerce of Russia is carried on with Great Britain and 
Germany.^ In general we may say that Russia exports cereals, and imports raw tex- 
tiles and coal. The TFnited States takes from Russia wool and skins, and sells her 
in exchange raw cotton.^ 

Siberia, the vast Asiatic dependency of Russia, occupies the whole of the 
northern part of the continent of Asia. It has long been regarded as a bleak and 
inhospitable region ; but recent explorations have shown that the southern part of 
this territory, especially along the valley of the Amoor River, contains extensive 
grain-growing areas. To develop this region, as well as for strategic purposes in the 
east, the Russian government has constructed a railway to connect St. Petersburg 
with Vladivostok and Port Arthur on the Yellow Sea. This port has been leased by 
Russia from China and fortified. The neighboring port of Talien-wan is open to 
the commerce of the world, and is connected by railway with Moukderiy the capital 
of Manchuria. With this newly acquired Russian province of China, the United 
States has had a growing trade in cotton goods. (See note, p. 41.) The forest area 
is extensive, and fur-bearing animals are abundant, particularly in the less inhabited 
eastern portion; and furs are the principal export. Before the discovery of gold 
in California and Australia, the chief supply of Europe came from the eastern slope 
of the Ural Mountains, and the product is still considerable both there and in the 
valley of the Amoor River. Lead, silver, copper, iron, salt, and coal are also pro- 
duced; but improved methods have not been generally adopted. The greatest 
deposits of graphite yet discovered are in Siberia, and much of the world's supply 
of platinum has come from this region. Emeralds, jasper, topaz, and other valuable 
stones, are also found. The trade in these products is as yet carried on almost 
entirely by caravans. . >^ 

TobolBk, a small city nearfthe Ural Mountains, on a pranch of the Obi fflver, is 
the centre of trade in corn, salt, timber, gaid fish. / I 

Yladiv^stok is the chief Seaport on tpe Pacific, and tne centre of trade m furs, 
gold, and dried fish. t 

^ As an interesting item of export, it is stated that in 1898 Tlussia exported 1,^1,000,000 eggs, 
of the value of over ^16,000,000, chiefly to Germany, Austria, and France. 

2 The total commerce of liussia amounted in 1898 to nearly $318,000,000 ; with a considerable 
excess of exports over imports. 
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II THE BEFUBLIC OF SWrEZEBLA]BrD. — Switzerland occupies the mountain 
ous region lying between Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and France. The area, 
16,000 square miles, is about twice that of the state of Massachusetts ; the popula- 
tion is 3,000,000. The greater part of the population is engaged in agriculture and 
cattle-raising, and the leading products of these industries are cheese and condensed 
milk. In 1898 the export of these articles was $12,581,000 in value. 

Considering the natural disadvantages under which they labor, especially the 
absence of any considerable deposits of coal and iron, the Swiss have achieved a 
high rank among manufacturing peoples. The nature of the surface of the country 
/ has provided abundant water-power, which somewhat compensates for the lack of 
coal; but a large part of the manufactm-ed wares of Switzerland is literally hand- 
made. The best-known products are clocks and watches, and carved woods. 
1 Nearly all the raw materials are imported, and the bulk of exports consists of q [ J 

^manufactured goods. In a general way it may be said that Switzerland buys cereals^ ^';,! 
^ J i /and raw cotton and silk, and sells clocks and watches, silk and cotton goods, andV.. ^ 
J y [cheese and condensed milk. The United States Lggtggjts from Switzerland clocks ^t*^ 



V 



tj \ \and watches, laces and embroideries, silk goods. and silk; and exports to Switzer- 

I land a variety of goods of much less value.^ Silk manufactures were greatly 

/ stimulated by the opening of the St. Gothard tunnel through the Alps, thus per- 

I mitting the direct importation of raw silk from Italy. The greater part of the 

I trade of Switzerland is conducted with the four nations whose borders enclose it, 

\ but considerable commerce is carried on with other countries, especially with Great 

\ Britain. The Swiss derive a large revenue from tourists, who, to the estimated num- 

\ ber of a million annually, visit the mountains and lakes of Switzerland and give 

employment in the hotels to 16,000 people. i 

Genbva is the centre of the watch- and clock-making industry, the work being 
done in jche surrounding villages. Zurich is the chief /educational centre and largest 
city. Most of the cotton and silk goods are manijifactured here. Tl^ city also 
carries on a large in-transit trade; i.e., goods destined for other points passing 
througl the city and yielding a revenue from re-shipment. 






V 
m THE EHFIEE OF TXTEEET. — Turkey in Europe occupies a large part of 

the Balkan peninsula. The soil is generally fertile ; but agriculture is carried on in 

a primitive way, and only a part of the productiveness of the soil is utilized. Fruits 

are extensively grown, and raisins form the largest item of export. Wheat, cotton, 

and tobacco are other important cultivated crops. On the slopes of the Balkan 

Mountains are great fields of roses from which attar of roses is produced. Grazing 

1 Germany is credited with doing the largest trade vf'n^ Switzerland, to the amount of $38,000,000 
annually ; but these figures are misleading, for they represent to a large degree goods that are in 
transit to or from other countries. The same is true of the other bordering nations. The annual 
trade with the United States is $18,600,000 in value, about equally divided between exporU and 
imports. /The chief exports are embroideries, silk goods, watches, cheese, cotton goods, and other 
manufacoired articles, while the principal imports are raw materials and food products.^ 

/ 
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is followed in some sections, and wool is exported. Iron, lead, silver, copper, sul- 
phur, salt, and coal are mined, but in small quantities. 

Carpets and rugs are the chief manufactures for which the Turks are famous, 
and even in these goods the looms of western nations are fast becoming active 
competitors in imitating by machinery the hand work of the Turkish weaver, yet 
no loom can ever equal in beauty and excellence the hand-made Oriental rugs of 
Turkey and Persia. 

Constantinople, the capital, the greatest commercial city of eastern Europe, is 
connected with the west by railway. It carries on trade with nearly all the nations 
of the world, being greatly favored by its excellent geographical situation. There 
is also a large caravan trade with western and central Asia; though the caravans 
now bring mohair, silk, and opium, rather than manufa<?ttiTed products, as was 
formerly the case. The commerce of the Ottoman empire is largely in the hands of 
Greeks, Hebrews, and other foreigners. 

Our own trade with Turkey is very small; we import wool, mohair, and oils, 
returning a small value in kerosene.^ 



Turkey in Asia, known as Asia Minor, or " The Levant," is a high plateau, in 
the south of which are river valleys yielding tropical products. The interior is a 
hilly, grazing country from which Angora and other kinds of wool are exported. 

Smyrna, the chief commercial city, possesses a fine harbor, in which vessels of 
nearly all commercial nations trade. Direct steamship communication is held with 
various ports of Europe. The caravan routes that terminate at Smyrna have been 
used for centuries, and over them a great trade is carried on with inland Asia. 

The city is purely commercial ; and most of the products of the Levant, includ- 
ing fruits, opium, cotton, sponges, oil, and drugs, pass through its warehouses. The 
only manufactured products of Asia Minor are rugs and carpets. Though called 
"Smyrna" rugs and "Smyrna" carpets, these goods are made in the interior, and 
are merely sent to market by way of that city. Imitations of these rugs and carpets 
are made by machinery in the carpet factories of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Damascns is still the starting-point for many caravans north, east, and south; 
but most of the foreign trade passes through the neighboring city of Beyrout. The 
two cities are connected by a fine railway.' Beyront is noted for its textile manu- 
factures, which, with a considerable commerce, place it next to Smyrna in trade 
importance. Angora, in the interior, is the shipping-point of the wool of the 
Angora goat, commonly known as mohair. The trade is very valuable. Most of 

1 In 1898 European Turkej* exported to the United States : Opium, wool, raw and maEU- 
factured, oils, together with hides, gum, tobacco, silk, etc., to the total value of $2,360,000. 

The imports into Turkey from the United States were $364,000 in value the* same year. 

2 Most of the railways in Turkey are operated by German capital. 
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the emery used in the arta comes from Asia Minor, and is known as Turkish emery. 
The United States imports from Asia Minor, wool, opium, licorice, fruits, and skins.* 



IV. THE KDrODOM OF OEEECE. — Greece occupies the southern part of the 
Balkan peninsula. The surface is rugged and mountainous; the coast irregular, 
elevated, and deeply indented. The adjoining islands are parts of the kingdom. 
The area, 19,000 square miles, is about twice that of the state of Vermont; the 
population, 2,400,000, is about equal to that of the state of Massachusetts. 

Half of the population pursues agriculture, and the fruit^^rop is important. 
Currants (raisins of Corinth) are raised in immense quantities, the crop of 1898 
being 160,000,000 pounds; while 750,000 bushels of olives are annually produced. 
Except in fruit products agriculture is in a backward state. Some raw silk is pro- 
duced ; but this industry, in which Greece once took the lead, has fallen into decay. 

Deposits of iron, lead, and zinc exist ; and their ores are second in value among 
the exports of Greece. The celebrated statuary marble from the island of Paros is a 
minor item of export. 

Manufactures are unimportant. The Greeks have been active traders from 
early times, and to-day they carry on most of the commerce of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean region. The ship canal across the Isthmus of Corinth is four miles in length, 
shortening the voyage from Athens to western Europe. It was used in 1898 by over 
2,500 vessels. 

The bulk of the trade is with Great Britain, France, and Bussia. Our own 
commerce with Greece amounts to nearly $8,000,000 annually, about equally divided 
between imports and exports. Generally speaking, we exchange breadstuffs, kero- 
sene, and machinery for currants, figs, and olives. 

Athens i^4;he capital sS^^rgest city. The FirSBM^^ seaport, has a^fine^iarbor. 




7. NOBWAT AND SWEDEN.— The kingdom which is composed of these 
two countries occupies the Scandinavian peninsula. The Norwegians and Swedes 
resemble each other in race characteristics, in institutions, and in industries. The 
peninsula is a mountainous table-land, except in the east and south, where there 
are lowlands of some fertility. 

Sweden has an area of 174,000 square miles, five times that of the state of 
Maine ; and a population, 5,000,00Q, seven times as great. Half the area is forest 
covered, and a large share of the timber of European commerce comes from this 
peninsula. Grazing and cattle-raising are extensively followed, and dairy products 

^ In 1898 the exports from Asia Minor to the United States were : Licorice-root, wool and 
manufactures of wool, opium, jBgs, together with raisins, iron ore, emery, etc., to the total value of 
about $3,284,000. 

The imports into Asia Minor from the United States in 1894 were : Distilled spirits, cotton 
cloth, and other articles, to the value of $167,000. 
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are the exports Aext in value. There are extensive iron-mines, and the product is 
of line quality. \ Manufactured goods have little variety, the best known being 
Swedish niatchesJ which are sold the world over. A canal across the southern part 
of the peninsula connects the Baltic with the North Sea, and is of great commercial 
value to the kingdom. Sweden imports textiles and cereals, and exports timber and 
metals. 

The only important industrial towns are Stockholm, the capital, and Norrkoping. 
Odthebnrg is the principal seaport. 



Norway has an area of 122,000 square miles, about four times that of the state / ^Cia^^ 
of Maine; and a population of 2,000,000. There are very extensive forests; and/ j^ 
lumber, chiefly fir and pine, is the leading export. The fisheries of herring, cod, / ^^^"^ 
and whale provide the next export in value. Copper is mined. Ship-building Vy /x^/^^l'*^ 
is the only industry of importance, and in proportion to population the Norwegians ( 
have a larger shipping-tonnage than any other nation. Norway imports cereals, 
and exports fish and lumber.* 

Christiania, the capital, is the principal seaport. 



J 



^ 



VI. DENMABK — Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, north of the^ 
German Empire, together with the adjacent islands. The area is but little greater \ ^Sl 
than that of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut together. The popula- i j 
tion is 2,185,000, — nearly a million less than that of the three states mentioned. 
The surface of the country is low, being less than 600 feet high at the highest point, 
yet it is nowhere below the sea-level. 

About half the people live by agriculture, a quarter are employed in factories, 
and the rest in trade and the fisheries. A considerable part of the country is covered 
with forests. Beech is almost the only species of timber, and articles made of the 
wood of this tree form a considerable export. No minerals are found ; and except a 
small amount of fine china-ware, /no manufactured articles of importance are 
exported. A^^t^ ^ - - 

Grazing is an important industry, and the products of the dairy exceed the 
products of the soil in commercial consequence. Three-quarters of the imports 



1 In 1898 the Scandinavian kingdom exported to the United States : Iron and steel goods to 
the value of $1,388,000; wood pulp, fish, oils, together with books and works of art, hides and 
skins, and other products, to the total value of $2,605,000. 

The imports from the United States during the same year were: Cotton, beef and pork 
products, breadstuffs, refined oils, leather, together with tobacco, fertilizers, butter, and other 
products, to the total value of $12,218,000. / 
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come from Germany, England, and Sweden ; and nearly all of the exports go to these 
countries, live-stock and dairy products forming the greater part* 

Copenhagen, the capital, has an excellent harbor. It is the chief commercial city 
and largest industrial centre of the kingdom. 

The colonial dependencies of Denmark are Oreenland and Iceland, and the 
islands of St Croix, St. Thomas, and St John, in the West Indies. None of them 
is of much commercial consequence. Greenland exports cryolite, — a mineral used in 
making soap-soda, — alum and cryolite glass, skins and whale-oil; Iceland exports 
eider-down, Iceland moss, stock-fish, and sulphur ; the Danish West Indies export 
sugar and molasses. 



I Vn. AVSTBIA-HinirOAKT. — This empire is situated in the east-central part 
/of Europe. The area, 260,000 square miles, is about equal to that of the state of 
'Texas ; and the population, 41,000,000, somewhat exceeds that of France. The emperor 
' of Austria is also king of Hungary. More than half the area is mountainous. In 
I the northeastern part are the plains of Hungary, forming about a third of the area : 
I here cereals are grown in abundance. An equal area is forest-covered ; and oak, 
pine, and beech lumber form a considerable export. The other more important 
I exports are cereals and beet-sugar. Vine-culture and fruit-raising, especially of 
; prunes, are extensively carried on in the high country. Generally speaking, the 
I eastern part of the empire is devoted to agriculture, while in the western part manu- 
facturing interests predominate. Rich deposits of iron and coal in the northwest 
have greatly stimulated industry. Both minerals are exported ; and the chief indus- 
tries are button-manufacture, iron-manufacture, linen, cotton, wool, and jute spinning, 
glass and paper making, and sugar-refining. With respect to mineral resources, the 
country is one of the richest in Europe, yielding iron, salt, lead, and lignite. The 
Danube River, with its tributaries, drains nearly all the country ; and, as the more 
important of these tributaries are navigable for small vessels, they form valuable 
highways of commerce. In connection with them is an efficient railway system, in 
part owned or operated by the government. The railways provide close intercourse 
with neighboring nations, especially with Germany. 

Austria has a small coast on the Adriatic Sea ; but the^e are Vdnly two ports of 



any importance, — Trieste and Fiume. These ports have 



considferable commerce; 



that of the latter is increasing, since it affords an outlet fc r the cjereals and timber 
of Hungary. More than half the trade of the empire s by milway with Ger- 
many. [ 

1 In 1899 Denmark exported to the United States : Paper-stock, oils, works of art, together 
with vegetables, wool, books, maps, and engravings, etc., to the total value of $280,198. 

The imports into Denmark from the United States the same year were : Com, $5,633,000 ; 
beef and pork products, wheat and wheat flour, refined oils, oil cake and meal, butter, fertilizers, 
together with seeds, iron and steel products, leather, cotton, molasses, tobacco, and other products, 
to the total value of $16,605,000. 
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Vienna, the capital of ihe empire, with a population of nearly one and one-half^ 
millions, is the most importlant city of Austria. It is situated on the Danube, at the 
head of navigation, and thus controls a large w£ ter-traffic. It is a great railway and 
industrial centre ; the chief manufactures are of machinery, metal, and fancy goods. 

Prague is the commei cial centre of Bohemian industries. These are woollen 
and hardware manufactu es, and glass-makinj 
Bohemians have long beei famous. 

The twin city of Bn^ Ei-Pesth — Buda being 
the east bank of the Danube — is the capital 
Hungarian commerce, and 1 has many flour-mill^ 
wine trade of the kingdom! centres here. 

The United States imports from Austria-I 



for which latter industry the 

on the west bank, and Pesth on 

►f Hungary. It is the centre of 

Most of the grain, cattle, and 

mgary buttons, fruits, drugs, and 



glassware. The ^xpoita of Itho United States to^thia couuUj f aie uf lllLl e valutj.J ^ 



Vm. POKTUOAL. — Portugal lies west of Spain, and borders on the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its surface characteristics and its productions are similar to those of Spain. 
The area, 34,000 square miles, is about equal to that of the state of Maine; and 
the population, 5,000,000, approximates that of the Netherlands or of Canada. 
The people are dependent chiefly upon agriculture, and wine is the most valuable 
product. Fruits are next in value ; and this product includes oranges, lemons, citron, 
figs, and olives. Fishing is an important industry, and sardines and herring are a 
considerable export. Minerals are found in variety, and some copper is exported. 
Manufactures are not very important ; they consist in the main of fabrics of cotton, 
silk, and wool, besides pottery, and leather goods, chiefly gloves. Speaking gener- 
ally, Portugal buys food products and raw textiles, and sells cork, silk, and wine.'* 

Lisbon, the capital, at the induth of the Ta!|gus, is the chief commercial city. 
Oporto, the only other seaport of pote, is f amou i for its " port " wine. The last- 
named city has some manufacture \ of textiles. Th 3 Portuguese colonial de [)endencies 
in Asia and Africa are of great ] irospective impoi bance. Near Africa ar i the Cape 
Verde Islands, on which is St. ViQcent, a fine coa ing-station ; the Hadei a Islands, 
celebrated for their wine, are a risort for tourists A the Azores, which expojpt oranges 






pAtj 



1 In 1800 the exports from Austria-Hungary to the UnHed States were : Sugar, 1^,450,000; 
glassware, stone and china ware, flax, hemp, and jute, wood and its manufactures, vegetables, 
together with drugs and chemicals, fruits, jewelry and jewels, leather goods, silk goods, and other 
products, to the total value of $6,561,000. 

The imports into the empire that year from the United States were : Cotton to the value of 
$1,576,000 ; oils, rosin, turpentine, and other products, to the total value of $7,878,000. 

> In 1899 Portugal exported to the United States : Cork, rubber, wines, drugs and chemicals, 
together with fish, iron and steel manufactures, and other products, to the total value of $2,975,000. 

During the same year the imports from the United States were : BreadstufEs, lumber, cotton 
and its products, oils, together with tobacco, rosin, iron and steel products, jute goods, clocks, and 
other articles, to the total value of $4,132,000. 

The bark of the cork-bearing oaks is one of the larg3st sources of wealth to Portugal. lu the 
last decade her manufactures of wool, cotton, linen, and silk have rapidly increased. 
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and pine-apples ; Angola, an immense undeveloped territory south of the Congo State ; 
and Hozambique, with the important port of Lonrenfo Harquei, on the east coast. 

In Asia are three small colonies on the west coast of the Indian peninsula ; a 
portion of Timor, and the port of llacao on the south side of the estuary at the 
mouth of the Canton River, not far from the pity of Hong Kong. 



QUESTIONS 



What are the comparative ^ea and population 
of Russia ? What is the naVure of the surface ? 
Wliat natural advantage his retarded the con- 
struction of railways? W^at disadvantages to 
agriculture iu the north ?-f in the southeast ? — 
in the interior ? What section is specially fer- 
tile ? In what agricultui 
lead the nations of Euro] 
important manufactures 
ducts can you name ? 
fields of Russia? Giv 
situation^ industries, and] 
burg, — of Archangel, — 
— of Warsaw, — of the 



product does Russia 
? What are the more 
What mineral pro- 
liere are the petroleum 
some account of the 
:ommerce of St. Peters- 
f Odessa, — of Moscow, 
situation and trade of 



Riga, — of the manufactures of Lodz, — of Kief. 
What important town on the Caspian Sea? 
Where is the world's gre itest fair annually held ? 
What principal product are here interchanged ? 
With what countries is \ he bulk of Russian com- 
merce carried on ? Wl at are the main exports 
and imports ? What d > we buy from Russia ? 
What great engineerinj ;-work now connects St. 
Petersburg with the Sea of Japan ? What is the 
principal export of Sibe ia ? What seaports are 
the eastern termini of the Siberian Railway? 
Which will take the w nter trade ? 

Describe the situatior of Switzerland. What 
are its comparative area and population ? — the 
chief agricultural produks ? What natural ad- 
vantage partially compensates for the lack of 
coal deposits ? What dre the more important 
manufactured products n What is the nature of 
most of the imports ? — bf most of the exports ? 
What do we mainly buy of the Swiss ? In whose 
favor is the balance of 1 trade? [Ans, — It is 
largely in favor of Switzerland.] How have 
Swiss manufactures of silk been greatly bene- 
fited ? What city is thej| centre of the watch- 
making industry ? — of tlije textile industries ? 

Describe the situation ai^d surface of Turkey. 
What is the principal expert ? What minerals 
are found ? For what especial manufacture are 
the Turks noted ? What are the situation and 
trade of Constantinople ? What can you say 
of our own trade with Tui^key ? What is the 



principal city of Asia Minor? What special 
advantages for commence has Smyrna? What 
products are exported /here ? For what is Da- 
mascus commercially iiuportant ? — Beyrout ? — 
Angora ? / • 

What are the comparative area and popula- 
tion of Greece ? Wl/at are the most important 
products of this country ? What mineral forms 
a considei^ble export? With what country is 
the bulk of Greek t/ade carried ou ? 

What two nations occupy the Scandinavian 
peninsula ? What kre the comparative area and 
population of Swellen ? What product is the 
principal export ?l What ore is extensively 
mined? What is I the capital? — the principal 
seaport ? What ore the comparative area and 
population of Norway? What product is the 
leading export ? What can you say of the ship- 
ping tonnage of iNorway ? What are the main 
Imports of Swedci i ? — of Norway ? 

What are the comparative area and population 
of Denmark? £ow are the Danes subdivided 
as to occupations * With what countries is most 
of the commerce o : Denmark carried on ? What 
colonial dependen cies can you name ? What are 
the exports of eac ti ? 

What are the situation, area, and population 
of Austria-Hungf ry ? What is said of the sur- 
face ? What nat iral product forms a large ex- 
port? Name other leading exports. In what 
section of the en pire does agriculture predomi- 
nate ? What mil leral deposits in the northwest- 
ern part? Name the chief industries of the 
empire. What i;reat navigable river traverses 
the country? Name two seaports of Austria. 
Ix>cate and describe Vienna. — Prague, — Buda- 
Pesth. Wliat i.re the leading items of .our 
imports from Au Jtria-Hungary ? 

What are the situation, area, and population 
of Portugal ? ^j^hat is the most valuable prod- 
uct ? What prollucts are next in value to that 
of wine ? Sumnarize the foreign trade of Por- 
tugal. Where ial Lisbon ? What can you say of 
Oporto? What African colonies of Portugal 
can you name ? 4- what Asiatic colonies ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SPAIN 

Spain is the chief instance in modern history of a commercially decadent nation. 
From a supreme place of wealth and commercial importance, she has fallen to a com- 
paratively insignificant place among the nations. Our imports from Spain consist 
largely of raisins, fruits, nuts, wine, and iron ore. We send to Spain cotton, petro- 
leum, tobacco, and wheat. Three-fifths of the commerce of Spain is with France and 
Great Britain.^ 

The Spanish- American war of 1898 has changed the commercial relations of 
Spain, lessening her trade with the United States and with her former colonies.' 
Her neglected home resources, aided by her fine maritime position, must be the hope 
for het future commercial prosperity. Her largest export, of ores and metals, is 
almost entirely the property of foreigners. Nearly fifteen per cent, of her soil is 
fertile but uncultivated; and much of the existing cultivation is wasteful and in- 
efficient. By improvement of agricultural methods, the fuller development of her 
mines, and the increase of manufactures, Spain has great possibilities for future com- 
mercial prosperity. 

Spain is situated on the Iberian peninsula at the southwestern extremity of 
Europe. Five-sixths of this peninsula are Spanish territory, the remainder being 
occupied by the kingdom of Portugal. The area of Spain, 193,000 square miles, is 
about twice that of Oregon; and its population, 17,000,000, is about half that of 
France. The surface is an elevated, mountainous plateau, so rugged in the interior 
as to be unfavorable to internal communication. As a consequence, the densest 
population is found along the coast. Some parts of the interior are arid, and better 
fitted for grazing than for tilling ; but the soil, as a whole, is fertile. This is particu- 
larly true in the south, where irrigation is resorted to. The river valleys are numer- 
ous and fertile, but only one river is navigable. The country is too mountainous 

1 In 1898 Spain exported to the United States fruits and nuts to the value of $037,000 ; wines, 
♦474,000 ; drugs, chemicals, dyes, ^204,000 ; cork, $447,000 ; iron ore, $88,000 ; together with lead, 
salt, tobacco, and other products, to the total value of $3,982,000. The war of 1898 brought great 
disturbance to the commercial relations between Spain and the United States, and they have not yet 
been entirely readjusted. During the year 1894 the imports into Spain from the United States 
were: Cotton, $8,986,000; tobacco, $1,634,000; breadstufEs, $1,140,000; together with lumber, 
iron and steel goods, lard, and other products, to the total value of $13,114,000. In 1899 they 
amounted to but $9,000,000. 

^ In 1898 came to an end the Spanish Empire which once extended around the earth. Three 
centuries ago Mexico, Central America, all of South America except Brazil, the West Indies, and 
the Philippines, belonged to her ; but by conquest, insurrection, and back of all, by a narrow and 
selfish governmental and commercial policy the people of her possessions were alienated, and she is 
now left with three small groups of islands in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean and a few African 
stations as remnants of her conquests and former greatness. 
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for a complete canal system, and the traiBc that e^sts is dependent upon wagou- 
roads and railways. 

Agricultural pursuits are followed by three-quarters of the people. Cereals are 
raised in the north, and fruits in the south. The hillsides are generally covered 
with vineyards, and wine-making is the principal industry of the country. Wine 
forms two-fifths of the total exports. The only other agricultural products exported 
are fruits, chiefly oranges, raisins, grapes, olives, lemons, pomegranates, dates, and 
almonds. Hemp and flax of fine quality are raised in considerable quantity. Graz- 
ing is an important industry. Cattle, swine, and goats are reared ; but the raising of 
mules, asses, and sheep yields much greater profit. Wool is considerably exported, 
and silk-culture is a thriving industry. The cork-oak is cultivated in the northeast, 
near the Mediterranean coast. 

Spain possesses very rich deposits of various minerals, chiefly of iron, copper, 
lead, and quicksilver ; but the copper and lead deposits are not well developed. 
Iron is the most important product of the mines. It is found in several sectiona, 
but the principal deposits are in the Basque provinces in the north. More iron ore 
is shipped from Bilbao than from any other port on the continent of Europe. 
The quality of this ore is excellent. Lead, copper, and quicksilver occur chiefly in 
the south. With the exception of those at New Almaden, in California, the town 
of Almaden has the most important quicksilver mines in the world.^ 

Industrially Spain is one of the most backward nations of Europe. Cotton, 
wool, and linen are manufactured, but not in sufficient quantities for export. Iron 
manufactures are active in the Basque provinces ; at Toledo ' are manufactures of 
steel goods ; and silk-spinning has its principal seats at Valencia, Barcelona, and 
Murcia. 

With a seacoast of nearly two thousand miles, Spain is advantageously situated 
for international commerce ; yet, in comparison with that of other maritime nations 
of Europe, the Spanish merchant marine is small. The best harbors are those of 
Barcelona, Malaga, Seville, Bilbao, and Cadiz. 

BarceloiUL on the Mediterranea i, in the extreme east of the kingdom, is the 
most important seaport and commenial and industrial centre. It is in the region of 
silk-manuf act ire, and is connected )y railway wjth Valencia and with t he various 
cities of Fran ce. 



Valencia, 



on the coast, south wes b of Barcelona, exports fruit in large q[uantities. 



This city is ce iebrated for its orange 3. 

Halaga, n ear the Straits of Gil raltar, rank^ next to Barcelona as a 
port. Its experts are chiefly ores, \ ine, raisins/ and vegetable fibres. 



^mmercial 
iias sugar 



^ This metal "has many mechanical uses. It is especially valuable as an amalgam ; and, though 
we produce it in abundance, the quantity of it used In the xoining of silver and gold in the Pacific 
states accoimts for our small export. 

^ This place was famous from early times for its manufacture of sword-blades, having but one 
rival in this respect — the Eastern city of Damascus. The manufacture of these celebrated blades 
was brought from Damascus to Toledo by the Moors. 
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refineries and cotton factories. The name " Malaga " i^ applied to a variety of 
grapes extensively cultivated in southern Spain. 

Hadrid, the capital, is a railroad centre, but it has onl^^ a local trade. 



QUESTIONS 



Name our principal imports from the kingdom 
of Spain. What are our heading exports to 
Spain ? With what countries is the bulk of the 
commerce of Spain conducted ? 

What is the geographical Isituation of Spain? 
— its comparative area? — its comparative popu- 
lation ? What is the liatute of the surface of 
Spain? How is the population distributed? 
What can you say of the facilities for internal 
trade? What is the oi 
{Ans, The Guadalquivir.] 

What proportion of the 
in agriculture ? - In what i 
grown ? What section pre 
is the leading industry o| 
of the exports consists o{ 
agricultural products can jrou name ? 
the cork-tree especially cultivated? 



navigable river? 

opulation is engaged 

^ction are fruits chiefly 

duces cereals ? What 

Spain ? What share 

wine ? What other 

Where Is 



Name the princi )al minerals found in SpsUn. 
Which of these is the most valuable? Where 
are the richest deposits of iron ore? From 
what city Is the ihief iron export? Where 
are the lead-mines >f Spain? — the quicksilver- 
mines ? 

What is the ind istrial condition of Spain ? 
Where are its iron : lanufactures ? What cities 
are seats of the sill -spinning industry ? What 
can you say of the natural advantages of Spain 
for international ommerce? — of the present 
condition of the mei chant marine ? Name some 
of the principal seai orts. 

Where is Barcelona? What are its commer- 
cial advantages? llpcate Valencia. What are 
its exports ? Wherd is Malaga ? What are its 
exports ? What loci(l industries has it ^ 
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CHAPTER ^3^^ 'HT- 
OTHER NORTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 

L THE CENTRAL AHERICAN STATES. — Central America, the southern 
extremity of North America, is a little larger than California, and comprises the five 
•republics of Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, and the 
British colony of Balize, or British Honduras.^ The inhabitants are mainly Indians 
^ , and mixed races ; most of the whites are of Spanish descent. The greater part of 
' the interior is a table-land of moderate height. The Pacific coast is mountainous ; 
the eastern coast low and marshy. 



Ouatemala is the northernmost of the republics. By far the most valuable 

1 product and export is coffee ; sugar, hides, indigo, rubber, and fruits follow in order. 

San Jose and Champerico on the Pacific are the chief ports. New Guatemalay the 

capital, is a city of 60,000 people. The total population of the republic is about 

1,400,000. 

Honduras is centrally situated with respect to the other states. The exports 
consist chiefly of fruits, cattle, mahogany, hides, rubber, coffee, and sugar. The 
mineral wealth of the country is but little developed. There is a short strip of 
coast-line on the Pacific, but the greater part of tlie republic stretches along the 
Caribbean Sea a distance of 400 miles. Tegucigalpa is the capital and largest city. 
The total population of the republic is less than half a million. 

Salvador is the only Central American state having no Caribbean coast. The 

people are devoted to agriculture and mining. Indigo, coffee, sugar, balsam, and 

silver are exported. The total population is about 800,000. The old capital, »Saa 

» Salvador, is surrounded by active volcanoes, and has been abandoned for another 

\ site called New San Salvador, Though the smallest of the five central American 

J republics, Salvador ranks second in point of population. 

1 In 1899 these five republics exported products to the United States to the total value of 
$9,205,000, in the following proportion : Costa Rica, $3,681,000 ; Guatemala, $2,111,000 ; Nicaragua, 
$1,514,000 ; Salvador, $1,085,000 ; Honduras, $911,000. Coffee was the largest item, amounting to 
$4,409,000. Bananas amounted to $1,588,000, of which Costa Kica and Honduras shipped more 
than two-thirds. Rubber amounted to $449,000, of which Nicaragua sent more than three-quarters ; 
and other products were hides, sugar, drugs and dyes, cocoanuts, and lumber. 

The imports into the five republics the same year were : To Guatemala, $1,102,000 ; Salvador, 
$1,625,000; Costa Rica, $1,240,000; Nicaragua, $1,514,000; Honduras, $911,000; aggregating, 
$4,987,000, consisting principally of petroleum, food products, and manufactured articles. 
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Viearagna is the largest in area of these republics, and has an extensive seacoast 
on both east and west. The central part of the country is a great fertile plain. 
Many rivers flow to the sea from this plain, but the San Juan is the only one that is 
navigable. Much of the public income is derived from the monopoly of the exports J 
of tobacco and gunpowder. Cattle-raising and the collecting of rubber are the chief I 
occupations of the people. There are few exports, that of coffee being the most! 
important. Greytown, on the east coast, and San Juan, on the west coast, are the 
chief seaports. Leon, the former capital, and the largest city, is situated on the 
Pacific. Managua, the new capital, is situated upon the lake of the same name. 
The total population of Nicaragua is about 400,000. 

Costa Eica is the southernmost of these republics. . Its most valuable product 
is coffee. Exports of fruits and tobacco are increasing yearly. San Jos4 is the 
capital. The total population of Costa Rica is over 260,000. 



r 
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n THE ISLAHS OF HAITI. — This island, which is inhabited mainly by 
negroes, is divided into two republics — Santo Domingo in the eastern, and Haiti in 
the western part The island has about the same area as Maine, and a population 
of nearly a million. The exports are chiefly tropical woods, coffee, cotton, sugar, 
and cocoa.* 

Port au Prince, the capital of Haiti, has a population of 50,000} that of San 
Domingo, the capital of Santo Domingo, is about 15,000. 



in. CXTBA, the most important of the West Indies and until January 1, 1899, ] 
a colony of Spain, is about the size of the state of Missouri, and has a population of / 
about a million, equally divided between whites and blacks. The capital, Havana, 
is the greatest sugar-market in the world, and the third city of the western hemispherel 
in point of foreign commerce. All the energies of the people seem turned to thel 
industry of sugar cultivation. Most of the product goes to the United States. The\ 
<jane-fields and sugar-mills of Cuba were nearly all ruined during the recent insurrec- / 
tion. With their restoration the export of sugar must grow enormously. The i 
largest exports of Cuba to the United States were in 1893, when they amounted to 
^^78,000,000. Next in industrial importance are the cultivation of tobacco aiid the 

1 In 1899 Santo Domingo exported to the United States : Sugar to the value of $2,030,000 ; cof- 
fee, logwood, hides and skins, and other products, to the total value of $3,125,000. The imports 
from the United States during the same year were : Cotton goods, §129,000 ; flour, $126,000 ; iron 
and steel goods, fish, bags, provisions, lumber, and other products, to the total value of $1,104,000. 

In 1899 Haiti exported to the United States: Logwood valued at $412,000 ; hides and skins, 
:$12,000 ; and other products, to the total value of $826,000. The imports from the United States 
in the same year were : Meat products, flour, fish, cotton cloth, lumber, tobacco, soap, dairy and 
•other products, to the total value of $2,465,000. 
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manufacture of cigars.^ Iron ore, especially adapted for use in making Bessemer steel, 
is mined in increasing quantities in the mountains of eastern Cuba, near Santiago. 
All these mines are owned by American companies, and nearly the whole product, 
amounting in 1897 to 452,000 tons, is shipped to the furnaces of the United States. 
The climate of Cuba is mild and equable, and Havana has long been a popular winter 
resprt.' 



What can you say of th( situation, area, sur- 
face, I nd population of Cen :ral America ? What 
is the situation of Guatei lala ? What are its 
chief products and export! ? Name the Pacific 
I>ort8 )f Guatemala. What is the capital ? What 
is the approximate popula ion of the republic ? 
Wher 5 is Honduras ? Whi t are the chief prod- 
ucts? What is the capial? What are the 
leading industries of Salvalor? — the exports? 
What Us the population ? What is the capital ? 
Describe Nicaragua, its simation, surface, and 
products. What are the ct ief exports ? Name 
the principal seaports. Wiiat is the capital? 



QUESTIONS 



? What is tfale most valu- 

republic ? ^ Tiat exports 

lat is the total >opulation of 

two republlfl in Haiti? 

island peopledf? What are 

considerable 



Where is Costa Ri( 

able product of thj 

can you name 

the country? 

By what race is tbi 

the leading expor^ ? Name two 

towns on this islan I. 

What are the ai sa and populatibn of Cuba ? 
For what product i Havana the w >rld*s laigest 
market ? What ca i you say of the tforeign com- 
merce of this port ? To what count^ does most 
of Cubans sugar probuct go ? Name another im- 
portant product of this island ? 



-^ _ 

1 Havana tobacco, which takes its name from the port of shipment, is principally grown on 
the southwestern extremity of the island, in a small tract about 160 square miles in area. It is well 
established that many so-called Havana cigars of commerce are not made from Cuban tobacco. It 
is asserted in some quarters that tobacco grown elsewhere is imported into Cuba to be made up into 
cigars, which are then exported as genuine Havanas. Cigar-making in Havana has suffered greatly 
from the growth of the same industry in Key West, Florida, where it is encouraged by the customs 
duty imposed by our government, which is greater on manufactured than on leaf tobacco. 

a In the year ending June 30, 1900, the exports of Cuba to the United States were 931,000,000 
and her imports from the United States $26,000,000. 
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^VI. ^^f^^^ 



^ , OTHER SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES ^ , /^-r- - 

L YEHEZTJEIa. — Venezuela borders on the Caribbean Sea; Guiana bounds 
it on the east, Brazil on the south, and Colombia on the west. The greater part of 
the republic lies in the basin of the Orinoco River. The area, 439,000 square miles, 
is about twice that of Germany, and the population, 2,300,000, about equals that of 
the state of Missouri. Political disturbances have retarded the development of the 
country, and progress has also been checked by government monopolies granted 
upon certain native products, and on the right of steam navigation upon Lake Mara- 
caybo. Inland, and at present beyond the reach of commerce, are great forests, 
extensive grazing areas, and a very fertile agricultural country. Concessions have 
been made for the building of railways, and these are giving great impetus to the 
industries and commerce of the interior. 

Agriculture is the leading occupation, and cattle-raising is extensively carried 
on upon the llanos of the Orinoco. The gold-fields, though not yet very productive, 
are among the richest in the world. Coal exists in considerable quantities; and 
iron, copper, asphalt, petroleum, silver, tin, and salt abound. Within the last few 
years, owing to the increased development of the vast natural resources of the 
republic, the foreign commerce has quadrupled. The exports of greatest conse- 
quence are coffee and copper ; subordinate items are hides, dye woods, cocoa, and 
timber. Most of the trade of Venezuela is with our own country, Germany, and 
France. We buy of Venezuela principally coffee, and sell to her in exchange food- 
stuffs, cotton goods, and iron and steel manufactures.^ 

Caracas^ the capital, is the principal cocoa-market. Valencia exports coffee. 
Maracayho is the chief seaport. When Col umbu s visi.ted this, region he found ^he 
native settle jnent on Lake Maracaybo built upon p ile s, whe nce^ the name^ Venezuela, 
"Little Venice." ^L^* z^ -^^*-t^ it^^t^t^^ c%^ A'ij^'^f /lv>c>t.>t,>*-^^'y ^.^^.^^^-^^A^Cy 

n. THE AEGENTniE EEPTOLIC. — This republic occupies the sotftheastetti 
portion of the continent of South America. The area is about one-third that of the 
United States; the population is estimated at four millions. There is a large and 

1 In 1898 Venezuela exported to the United States: Coffee, $6,171,000; hides and skins, 
$1,194,000 ; cacao, f 141,000 ; together with rubber, feathers, etc., to the total value of $7,722,000. 

During the same year the imports from the United States were : Meat and dairy products, 
flour, cotton cloth, iron and steel goods, together with a variety of other goods, to the total value of 
$2,851,000. 
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rapidly increasing immigration, chiefly from Italy and Spain. The republic is 
a pastoral country. Sheep-ranges cover a vast area.* 

Among the minerals known to exist are silver, copper, gold, coal, salt, and 
sulphur; but the output of these is as yet quite small. The coal-fields, though 
undeveloped, give promise not only of furnishing sufficient coal for home needs, but 
of providing an article of export to the neighboring republics. 

There is railway communication between Buenos Ayres, the capital, and all the 
important cities of the country. The railway system between Buenos Ayres and 
Valparaiso, nearly completed, promises to be one of the greatest trunk lines, not 
only of South America, but of the world, as it saves the long and dangerous voyage 
of nearly 2,000 miles around Cape Horn. 

After the absorption of Patagonia by Chili and the Argentine Republic, it was 
found that its supposed barren wastes are interspersed with fertile valleys, fine 
pastures, dense woods, and every requisite for the support of a large population. 

The chief articles of export in the order of their value are wool, hides, skins, 
corn, preserved meats, live animals, flax, tallow and fat, and wheat. We buy of 
the Argentine Republic wool, hides, and skins ; and in exchange sell lumber and 
manufactures in great variety.' Thousands of tons of jerked beef are yearly shipped 
to Brazil and other neighboring countries. From 1880 to 1887 the commerce of the 
republic more than doubled, being in the latter year of greater value in proportion 
to the population than that of any other country in the world. The natural 
advantages of the Argentine Republic are very great, and everything points to its 
future commercial importance.* 

There are many small seaports, but two-thirds of the foreign trade of the 
country is done through Buenos Ayres, This is the most energetic and progres- 

1 In 1890 the Argentine Republic produced 370,000,000 pounds of wool, being about one- 
third more than is grown in the United States. The great items of export in the same year were 
animals and their products to the value of $87,381,000, while other farm products amounted to- 
342,692,000. 

2 In 1899 the Argentine Republic exported to the United States : Hides and skins, wool, and a 
few other articles, to the total value of $5,112,000. 

The imports from the United States during the same year were in great variety, of which 
agricultural implements amounted to $2,028,000; wood and its manufactures, $1,150,000; iron 
and steel goods, $442,000; oils, $1,161,000; together with cotton cloth, etc., to the total value 
of $9,563,000. 

■ If any portion of the Western Hemisphere has a possibility of rivalling the United States in 
commercial energy, resources, progress! veness, and enlightenment, it is the Argentine Republic 
It has many of the natural resources of the United States, great extent of plains where wheat, com, 
and other grain can be raised far in excess of the home demand, almost unlimited forest area of the 
choicest cabinet and building woods, and evidences of valuable deposits of minerals. The adjoining 
republic of Paraguay/ which is a feeder and tributary to the Argentine Republic, has a large area 
that will produce sugar, cotton, rice, and other semi-tropical products in abundance. 

Explorations have demonstrated the great value of the Patagonlan accession in the south, both 
for raising grain and for grazing; while the farther north the republic pushes its frontier — settlers 
following close behind — the more fertile and productive the soil is found to be. The better part of 
this northern area can be reached by waterways, and where these do not exist railways are being 
rapidly extended. Three-fourths of a million of emigrants from Europe have settled in the republic 
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sive of the cities of South America. It is situated on the River Plate, about one 
hundred miles from its mouth, and the roadstead is an open one for the entire 
. distance. Nearly opposite is Montevideo, in Uruguay, a city more advantageously 
situated, yet of much less commercial importance. By means of a submarine cable 
there is telephonic communication between the two places. More than twenty steam- 
ship lines connect Buenos Ay res with important ports in Europe. The population is 
over half a million. The River Plate is formed by the junction of the Parana 
and the Uruguay rivers, and the Parana River is often spoken of as the Plate 
throughout its course. 



in COLOMBIA. — The republic of Colombia is situated at the northwestern 
extremity of South America. It includes the Isthmus of Panama as far north as the 
boundary of Costa Rica. Its area, 600,000 square miles, is nearly twice that of 
Texas ; the population is estimated at 4,000,000. Much of the surface is mountain- 
ous ; in the southeast are extensive plains. 

Agriculture is the predominating industry. The principal products are tobacco, 
cocoa, coffee, plantains, bananas, wheat and other cereals, vegetable ivory, and 
indigo. Cattle and horses are reared on the plains, and large quantities of hides and 
jerked beef are produced. The forests are extensive. Among the trees are mahogany 
and cedar, fustic and other dyewoods, and medicinal plants. The mineral produc- 
tions are gold, silver, platinum, copper, iron, lead, coal, and precious stones. 

The chief exports are cinchona, coffee, nuts, silver ore, cocoa, cotton, dyestuflfs, 
balsams, hides, rubber, and straw hats. The chief imports are clothing and food- 
stuffs. Of far more importance than the direct commerce is the transit trade 
passing between the two ports of Panama and Colon, by way of the Panama railway. 
It is here, and following mainly the line of this railway, that the futile and ruinous 
scheme of an interoceanic canal, projected under French auspices, reached its 
disastrous conclusion in 1888. The principal means of communication between the 
interior and the sea is the Magdalena River, which is navigable by steamers. The 
chief exports by this route are Peruvian bark, tobacco, and coffee. 

Panama is the principal seaport and the Pacific terminus of the isthmian 
railway ; Colon, or Aspinwall, is its Atlantic terminus. Bogota, the capital and chief 

during the la^t ten years, and the immigration is increasing yearly. A few years ago much of the 
wheat used was imported. Now wheat is among the exports, and enters into competition with that 
of the United States. More than enough sugar is raised to supply the home demand, and sugar is 
now a considerable export. The same is true of various other products of the soil. Beef and mutton 
are shipped in quantities to Europe. 

In 1891 there occurred a financial panic that dealt a severe blow to the prosperity of the 
country, and one that may be felt for many years. The immediate cause of the crisis was the with- 
drawal of Russian guarantees that had been given to secure loans advanced by a syndicate of 
capitalists. The real cause, however, was a state of unparalleled political corruption brought about 
by speculation in fictitious Vcilues. 
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city,, is situated on a lofty plateau, and is consequently healthful, though but a few 
hundred miles distant from the equator. Barranquilla, on the Magdalena River, and 
connected by a railway with Savanilla, a seaport twenty miles distant, is commer- 
cially important — nearly all the foreign trade of the republic passing through it. 

Our own trade with the republic of Colombia may be summarized as follows '• 
We buy coffee and hides, and sell manufactures and food-stuffs.^ 



IV. '"hH.T — Chili extends along the west coast of South America from Peru to 
Cape Horn, and is walled in on the east by the great chain of the Andes. Its area, 
nearly 300,000 square miles, is about twice that of the state of California; the popu- 
lation is estimated at nearly three millions. 

Northern Chili has a desert-like surface, and would be of little value but for 
the deposits of guano and nitre," and for its mines of gold, silver, and copper, in the 
mountainous regions back from the seacoast. The nitrates form the most important 
article of export to the United States. The middle part of the republic is the most 
populous, and is the agricultural section ; the southern part is sparsely inhabited 
and covered with dense forests. The population of this country, unlike that of 
most other South American states, consists mainly of people of European descent. 
Most of the land of Chili belongs to large estates, and its cultivation is carried on 
by the rudest methods. A large proportion of the soil is unproductive ; yet where it 
is capable of tillage, it yields abundant crops. There are extensive coal-mines, and 
Chili supplies coal to most of the other republics of South America. The north 
is rich in nitre and guano, the centre in copper and silver, and the south in iron 
and coal. 

The exports in the order of their value are nitrates, copper, wheat, and 
gold. The leading imports of Chili consist of clothing, food-stuffs, and machinery. 
The United States buys nitrates and hides, and in exchange sells manufactured 
goods.^ 

Santiago is the capital, and Valparaiso is its port. The latter city is built at 
the side of a steep cliff which forms a crescent around the bay, the business portion 

1 In 1868 the exports from Colombia to the United States were : Bananas, $561,000; coflfee, 
$3,082,000 ; hides and skins, $649,000 ; together with cocoanuts, vegetable ivory, cacao, rubber, and 
other products, to the total value of $5,183,000. 

During the same year the imports from the United States were : Manufactures of iron and 
steel, $694,000; wheat flour, $425,000; together with meat and dairy products, lumber, sugar, 
books, maps, and engravings, and other articles to the total value of $3,277,000. 

* The nitre deposits consist chiefly of sodium nitrate, only a small quantity of potassium nitrate 
being found. These deposits are commercially spoken of as *♦ nitrates.'* 

« In 1899 Chili exported to the United States : Nitrate of soda to the value of $2,293,000 ; wool, 
$118,000 ; together with hides, drugs, etc., to the total value of $2,942,000. 

Tlie imports from the United States in the same year were : Iron and steel goods, cotton goods, 
kerosene and other oils, lumber, together with agricultural implements, meat products, sugar, medi- 
cines, and other articles, to the total value of §2,107,000. 
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being on the shore. Iq^dque, farther north, is the port from which most of the 
products of the northern part are exported. A railway connects the two cities. 

The rivers are necessarily short and are navigable for limited distances and by 
small steamers only. Chili has liberal immigration laws, and is one of the most 
active and energetic states of South America. She recently joined with the Argen- 
tine Republic in the partition of Patagonia, and, by her war with Peru and Bolivia, 
added largely to her area and wealth. Chili, like other South American republics, 
has had her progress and prosperity seriously impeded by civil war. 



V. TTETTOITAT. — Uruguay, south of Brazil, and east of the Argentine Republic, 
is the smallest of the South American republics. The area, 72,000 square miles, is 
about twice that of the state of Indiana ; the population, 800,000, is about equal to 
that of the state of Connecticut. There are few Indians among the inhabitants, the 
people being chiefly descendants of the original Spanish settlers, together with 
Italians and other European immigrants. 

The republic is fortunately situated for commerce, having more than 600 miles 
of water front on the Atlantic coast and on the Uruguay and Plate rivers. The 
surface is a vast grassy plain, diversified by low swells of land in the interior. 
The country is well watered, and the climate is not unlike that of southern France. 
Pruits and vegetables are grown in great abundance and variety. The chief wealth 
of the country, however, centres in the grazing interests ; and the exports of beef, 
hides, and wool are of chief importance. The agricultural resources are unsur- 
passed. It is said that there is not an acre of unproductive land in the republic. 
The most important field products are wheat and maize. There are several agricul- 
tural colonies in the country, composed mainly of Italians and Spaniards. The 
forests yield a plentiful supply of useful timber. 

Trade is carried on mainly with Great Britain and France. The chief wealth of 
Uruguay is in cattle and sheep, and the manufacture of sun-dried beef and beef 
extracts with other animal products is the leading industry. In 1899 821,600 cattle 
were slaughtered, and the total value of the flocks and herds is estimated at over 
$73,000,000. The leading imports are of liquors, and manufactured goods in great 
variety. We buy of Uruguay, hides, wool, and hair, and sell in exchange lumber, 
kerosene, and manufactured products.^ 

Montevideoy the capital and largest city, is situated upon a tongue of land which 
is washed on one side by the Atlantic, and on the other by the River Plate, which is 



1 In 1899 Uruguay exported to the United States : Hides, fertilizers, hair, together with other 
products, to the total value of (> 1,281, 000. 

The imports into Uruguay from the United States in the same year were : Kerosene and other 
oils, lumber, cotton goods, together with farm tools, drugs, cordage, rosin, lard, tobacco, etc., to 
the total value of $1,242,000. 
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for a complete canal system^ and the trailic that e^sts is dependent upon wagou- 
roads and railways. 

Agricultural pursuits are followed by three-quarters of the people. Cereals are 
raised in the north, and fruits in the south. The hillsides are generally covered 
with vineyards, and wine-making is the principal industry of the country. Wine 
forms two-fifths of the total exports. The only other agricultural products exported 
are fruits, chiefly oranges, raisins, grapes, olives, lemons, pomegranates, dates, and 
almonds. Hemp and flax of fine quality are raised in considerable quantity. Graz- 
ing is an important industry. Cattle, swine, and goats are reared ; but the raising of 
mules, asses, and sheep yields much greater profit. Wool is considerably exported, 
and silk-culture is a thriving industry. The cork-oak is cultivated in the northeast, 
near the Mediterranean coast. 

Spain possesses very rich deposits of various minerals, chiefly of iron, copper, 
lead, and quicksilver ; but the copper and lead deposits are not well developed. 
Iron is the most important product of the mines. It is found in several sections, 
but the principal deposits are in the Basque provinces in the north. More iron ore 
is shipped from Bilbao than from any other port on the continent of Europe. 
The quality of this ore is excellent. Lead, copper, and quicksilver occur chiefly in 
the south. With the exception of those at New Almaden, in California, the town 
of Almaden has the most important quicksilver mines in the world.* 

Industrially Spain is one of the most backward nations of Europe. Cotton, 
wool, and linen are manufactured, but not in sufficient quantities for export. Iron 
manufactures are active in the Basque provinces ; at Toledo ' are manufactures of 
steel goods ; and silk-spinning has its principal seats at Valencia, Barcelona, and 
Murcia. 

With a seacoast of nearly two thousand miles, Spain is advantageously situated 
for international commerce ; yet, in comparison with that of other maritime nations 
of Europe, the Spanish merchant marine is small. The best harbors are those of 
Barcelona, Malaga, Seville, Bilbao, and Cadiz. 

Barcelona* on the Mediterranea i, in the ext|>eme east of the kingdom, is the 
most important seaport and commercial and industrial centre. It is in the region of 
silk-manufact ire, and is connected )y railway wjth Valencia and with the various 
cities of France. 

Valencia, on the coast, south wes b of Barceloija, exports fruit in large [quantities. 
This city is celebrated for its orang 

Halaga, laear the Straits of Gibraltar, ranksf next to Barcelona as a c 
port. Its experts are chiefly ores, "^ixiey raisins^ and vegetable fibres. It 



)mraercial 
sugar 



1 This metal >ias many mechanical uses. It is especially valuable as an amalgam ; and, thoagh 
we produce it in abundance, the quantity of it used in the mining of silver and gold in the Pacific 
states accounts for our small export. 

^ This place was famous from early times for its manufacture of sword-blades, having t>ut one 
rival in this respect — the Eastern city of Damascus. The manufacture of these celebrated blades 
was brought from Damascus to Toledo by the Moors. 
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refineries and cotton factories. The name " Malaga " ia applied to a variety of 
grapes extensively cultivated in southern Spain. 

Hadrid, the capital, is a railroad centre, but it has onl}/{ a local trade. 



QUESTIONS 



Name our principal imports from the kingdom 
of Spain. What are our /leading exports to 
Spain ? With what countri^ is the bulk of the 
commerce of Spain conductejd ? 

What is the geographical Isituation of Spain? 
— its comparative area? — iis comparative popu- 
lation ? What is the liature of the surface of 
Spain? How is the population distributed? 
What can you say of the facilities for internal 
trade? What is the onfly navigable river? 
(^Ans, The Guadalquivir. 

What proportion of the population is engaged 
in agriculture ? - In what section are fruits chiefly 
grown ? What section pre duces cereals ? What 
is the leading industry oi Spain ? What share 
of the exports consists of wine ? What other 
agricultural products can Vou name ? Where is 
the cork-tree especially cultivated? 



Name the princi >al minerals found in Spain. 
Which of these is the most valuable ? Where 
are the richest deposits of iron ore? From 
what city is the ihief iron export? Where 
are the lead-mines of Spain? — the quicksilver- 
mines ? 

What is the indistrial condition of Spain? 
Where are its iron ] manufactures ? What cities 
are seats of the sill -spinning industry ? What 
can you say of the aatural advantages of Spain 
for international c )mraerce ? — of the present 
condition of the mei chant marine ? Name some 
of the principal seai 9rts. 

Where is Barcelo la ? What are its commer- 
cial advantages? Ilpcate Valencia. What are 
its exports ? Wherd is Malaga ? What are its 
exports ? What locsfl industries has it \ 
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The principal export is the yerba mat^, or Paraguay tea, made of leaves of the 
ilex-tree, dried and reduced to powder. This tea is a mild stimulant, and is exten- 
sively consumed in the other countries of South America. Paraguay tobacco, a poor 
article, and hides, are other exports. About half the total imports of Paraguay are 
derived from Great Britain, and consist mainly of machinery and clothing. 

Asuncion, the capital, is situated on the Paraguay River. ViUa Rica and Con- 
cepcion are other towns of importance. 



IX. BOLIVIA. — Bolivia is bordered north and east by Brazil, south by the 
Argentine Republic and Paraguay, and west by Peru and Chili. It is, therefore, an 
inland country, its communication with the sea being carried on through the ports of 
Peru, Chili, and the Argentine Republic. Recent explorations in the upper waters 
of the Parana, give reason to believe that Bolivia will soon be connected with the 
Atlantic by means of tributaries of this river, which are navigable for steamboats 
of considerable draught. Bolivia embraces an area of 567,000 square miles. The 
population, about 2,000,000 in number, is chiefly of Indian descent. 

The surface, a high plateau surmounted by lofty peaks of the Andes in the 
west, descends to a low, fertile plain in the east. 

Bolivia's products are mainly mineral, though there are several natural products 
from the forests. The india-rubber is of the finest quality, and almost inexhaustible. 
Coca and cacao are important products. The plant from which coca is derived is 
raised in the valleys of the Andes and exported to a considerable extent. The 
cinchonartree, from the bark of which quinine is produced, was first discovered in 
Bolivia. Of late years it has been found in the forests along the entire chain of the 
Andes. Efforts have been made to transplant the cinchona-tree into Java, Ceylon, 
and India, and with such success, that much of the quinine now comes from these 
countries. The result of the East Indian competition has been to reduce the price of 
quinine more than half. 

Bolivia is very rich in minerals. With only the most primitive methods of 
mining, the silver-mines of Potosi are estimated to have produced $2,000,000,000 
since their discovery. It is said that every ounce of ore that finds its way out of 
the Andes is carried on the back of a man or a llama, and the quartz is broken by 
rolling logs upon it. By most primitive methods of mining and transportation the 
annual output of silver is over $10,000,000. Besides the precious metals, copper, 
lead, tin, salt, and sulphur are found. 

There is now a railway from Mollendo, on the Peruvian coast, to Lake Titicaca, 
and some of the produce of Bolivia reaches a market by this route. Most of the 
exports of Bolivia, however, are sent abroad by way of Buenos Ayres. The exports 
comprise silver, Peruvian bark, rubber, gum, cacao, coffee, coca, copper, tin, and other 
ores. Silver forms two-thirds of the value of the exports. 

La Paz is the nominal capital and the largest city. JSucre is the seat of govern- 
ment. 
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QUESTIONS 



What is the situation o1 Venezuela ? What 
are its comparative area an( i population ? Wliat 
can you say of the natural resources of tliis 



country? What is tlie 
llanos? What can you 
deposits ? Whicli exports 
tant? What otljer ex 
With wliat countries is thj 
commerce of Venezuela 



lief industry of the 
say of the mineral 
are the more impor- 
rts can you name? 
greater part of the 
rried on? Summa- 



Republic. What is 

stimated population? 

bost of its Immigration 



rtze our own trade with f Venezuela. What is 
the capital ? — the chief ^aport? What is the 
main export of Valencia 
Locate the Argentine 
its comparative area ? — | 
From what countries is 

derived ? What mineraljdeposits are known to 
exist? What great railway is now in course 
of construction ? In w lat does the commer- 
cial value of this railwf y line mainly consist ? 
What can you say of tl e natural resources of 
Patagonia ? What are t [le main exports of the 
Argentine Republic ? S ummarize our own com- 
merce with that countrjT. What striking fact 



can you name in respect 



of the Argentine Republ ic ? Describe the situa- 



tion of Buenos Ay res. 



its commerce ? — of its ] copulation ? 

What is the situatior of the republic of Co- 
lombia ? What are iti area and population ? 
What is the nature of the surface ? What in- 



to the recent commerce 



What can you say of 



dustry is most importan 
agricultural products, • 
the mineral products, 
exports ? — imports ? 



? Name the principal 
the forest products, — 
What are the leading 
'hat great commercial 



highway crosses Coloijibia? Name the chief 
waterway. What com ihodi ties are exported by 
way of the Magdalenk River? What is the 
principal seaport ? — ^he capital ? Through 
what port is most of ^he foreign trade of Co- 
lombia carried on ? Siiimmarize our own trade 
with this republic. 

What are the situation, area, and population 
of Chili? What can you say of its surface in 
the north? — in the; central part? — in the 
south ? What are thei products of each of these 
sections? What minerals does the country 
yield ? Name the lefiding exports, — the im- 



ports. Summarize our own tn^de with Chili. 
What is the capital? — the ychief seaport? 
What port on . the upper coast 9 

Describe the situation of UriL^ay. What are 
its comparative area and population ? What 
natural advantages for comiuerce has this re- 
public? What is the natur^ of the surface? 
In what does the chief weiuth of tlie country 
consist? What are the m6st important field- 
products ? With what coimtry is most of the 
foreign trade of Uruguay carried on ? What is 
the leading export ? What are the leading im- 
ports? Summarize our ^wn trade with this 
republic. What is the 
port? What great riveij 
traverses the territory of J 

What are the situatioi 
of Ecuador ? What is tae most important agri- 
cultural product ? What minerals are found ? 
What country absorbs /most of the trade of 
Ecuador? What are Ijllie more important ex- 
.pital ? — the chief sea- 
rincipal shipments from 



apital and chief sea- 
with its tributaries, 
Jruguay ? 
, area, and population 



ports? What is the 
port ? What are the 
Guayaquil ? 

What are the situai 
of Peru? What is 



ion, area, and population 
he nature of its western 
surface ? Where are/the most fertile lands situ- 
ated ? By what metuns has Peru comnmnicatlon 
with the Atlantic /coast of South America ? 
What are the principal exports of Peru ? What 
causes led to the Impoverishment of this repub- 
lic ? What is the jtapital ? With what seaport 
is Lima connected py railway ? 

What are the situation, area, and population 
of Paraguay ? D^cribe the nature of the sur- 
face. Where is tlife forest area ? What minerals 
are found ? Wh|it crops are of importance ? 
ing export ? What other ex- 
,me? What are the principal 
city is the capital ? 
iituation of Bolivia. Through 
s its foreign commerce carried 
its area and population ? What 
minerals are lar jely produced ? Which of these 
is the most im portant ? What other products 
can you name ' What are the chief exports ! 
What is the capital ? 



What is the lea< 
ports can you n; 
imports? Whai 
Describe the , 
what countries 
on ? What are 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



/ 



^ 

\ . COMMODITIES IMPORTANT TO COMMERCE 

'^ I.— FOOD SUBSTANCES 

T y Beef and Beef Products. — No other species of animal is of so great service to 
\ mankind as that commonly known as neat-cattle. From the most remote times 
V these animals have been closely associated with the industries of mankind as beasts 
^ of burden, in tilling the soil, and in gathering the harvests. Their flesh serves as 
' one of the chief articles of food for nearly three-fourths of the world's population, 
while milk and other dairy products pi*obably rank next after grain and meat in 
the order of value. Leather, made from their hides, is used in one form or another 
by three-fourths of the world's population; and the horns^hoofs, and hair are utilized 
in a variety of ways. 

Cattle are reared for different objects. In thickly inhabited countries milk- 
producing qualities are most desirable, while in grazing countries beef -producing 
qualities are sought. The cattle interests of the United States are greater than 
those of any other country.* Our dairy interests alone represent an investment of 
twenty times the bank capital of the country. The number of milch cows in the 
United States is estimated at 17,500,000, with an average yearly yield of 350 gal- 
lons of milk each. The quantity of butter made is nearly 1,400,000,000 pounds, 
and of cheese 300,000,000 pounds annually. In 1899 the value of the dairy products/ 
was estimated at $500,000,000, — a sum exceeding the value of the wheat crop. The/ 
value of the beef, butter, cheese, leather, and other products of beef, exported froii 
\the United States is annually more than $50,000,000.* The other chief beef-| 

/ 1 The number of cattle slaughtered and dressed for market in Chicago, the centre of the 

/ American beef business, is annually about two millions. 

^ The total export of provisions, including meat and dairy products, in 1809 was $176,508,000. 

/ In 1899 over 600,000 cattle were inspected by the government for export. Averaging about 1,400 

pounds apiece, these cattle represent 700,000,000 pounds live weight, of which about 420,000,000 

1 pounds would be available for food. But this is by no means the whole of our contribution to the 

\ world's supply of beef. In the same year the exports of fresh beef were 282,139,974 pounds, 

\ valued at $23,545,000, and the exports of canned, salted, and other cured beef amounted to 

\ 84,948,348 pounds, valued at $6,029,077. In all, the weight of beef shipped abroad, live, slaugh- 

\ tered, and packed, exceeded 1,000,000,000 pounds. Most of the cattle for export were taken froni 

\ the states of the West. Iowa is the greatest dairying state, producing about one-tenth of tne 

Nproduct of the whole country, but the beef supply comes mainly from the ranges still farther 

•West. 
, The total number of cattle in the United States is estimated at nearly 44,000,000. About 

I 1 ,365,000 square miles are devoted entirely to the rearing of cattle, being mainly the Trans- 
\ Mississippi pastures of the buffalo herds at the beginning of the century. The large supplies of 
\ 
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producing countries are the Argentine Republic and Uruguay. In Europe, dairy C p-«t.«V ^ 
products and beef are exported by The Netherlands, Denmark, and Ireland. ^) Z^*-^^^^^^^ j 

Fiah. — Fish are found in abundance and variety in nearly all waters, salt and (m.\u^^uL. 
fresh. Commercially, the salt-water fisheries are of much the greater value, and the ' ^^ 

important ones are few in number. The Banks off the coast of Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia are the most prolific fishing-grounds, and are yearly visited by j 
about 5000 vessels. The largest fleet of these vessels hails from the United States. 
The other countries represented are Canada, Great Britain, France, and Norway. 
The tishing-banks next in productiveness are those north of Norway, and in the 
vicinity of Iceland. The north Pacific Ocean, in the vicinity of Alaska and 
the island chains, also contains valuable fishing-grounds. The Japanese have a 
considerable fleet in the northwestern part of this ocean, but along the American 
coast fishing is less vigorously pursued. Within two years, however, many vessels/ ^^^t^ 
have been added to the fleets sailing from San Francisco, Puget Sound, and British ,- 

Columbia. ^zrv^.^i^r/- 

Codfish, the most abundant of salt-water food-fishes, are caught on all great banks, 
as are also halibut. Mackerel are caught in the north Atlantic near the shore, 
These three species are the only salt-water fishes of great commercial value. The 
youn g of the herring and imenhaden are caught in abundance on the coast of Maine,! 
and canned as ^^ sardines.'^ Ked-snappers, croakers, and shrimp are taken in the\ 
Gulf of Mexico. Shad and salmon are salt-water fish that run into fresh water to y 
spawn. Shad abound in the rivers of the Atlantic slope, and salmon in the rivers / 
of the Pacific coast. The leading salmon-fisheries of the world are along the Colum-/ 
bia River and the numerous rivers of Alaska. Salmon abound also in Okhotsk Sea;| 
but these fisheries are not developed. 

In Europe cod, halibut, haddock, and herring are the leading fish. Sardines are ^ 
caught off the coast of France, Spain, and Portugal, and near the islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Other salt-water live products are oysters, clams, and lobsters. The most 
extensive shell-fish beds in the world are along the coast of the United States. 
Chesapeake Bay is the principal seat of oyster-dredging ; but there are valuable beds 
on the coasts of New England, Long Island, and New Jersey, and in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Large beds of oysters have been planted on our Pacific coast. In Europe 
most of the oys4ierl come from the coasts of France and Holland. Lobsters are 
caught along the coasts of New England and Canada in North America, and of/ 
Scotland, Ireland, and Norway in Europe. 

The inland fisheries of many countries furnish valuable food supplies; butf, 



fresh beef formerly drawn from New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, come to market no longer ; but 
instead, the supplies for eastern cities and for export are mainly drawn from the far western states 
and territories. This is because, as the value of land rises, it becomes unprofitable to employ it in 
cattle-raising, especially in conipetition with the beef from the far west, shipped at the low prices 
that have prevailed during recent years. The export of fresh beef is of comparatively recent 
development and is due solely to improved means for ocean transportation. 
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owing to the fact that the fish cannot be transported far, they are of little commer- 
cial value. In the United States the whitefish of the Great Lakes are of consider- 
able commercial consequence. The sturgeon of the Volga River in Kussia are the 
most important product of the inland fisheries of Europe. 

Fish-culture is now carried on by nearly all leading nations, and valuable food- 
fish from one part of the world are transported to other parts and planted in 
exhausted fisheries. 

The value of the annual product of the fisheries of the United States is more 
than $50,000,000. The most important are the general sea-fisheries, the oyster-fish- 
eries being next in value. The annual products of the fisheries exported from the 
United States are more than six millions of dollars in value, canned salmon repre- 
senting nearly one-third of this amount. 

Fork and Fork Products. — Swine have always been a source of food supply in 
Europe and Asia. In warmer countries the flesh is not considered wholesome. 
In Europe the raising of swine is confined mainly to Great Britain and the Balkan 
states. But rearing swine and curing pork is a greater industry in the United 
States than in any other country. Owing to the fact that our staple crop, Indian 
corn, affords the best food for these animals, American pork is superior to that of 
Europe, as ipt makes the flesh harder. The leading pork-producing states are^ Iowa, 
Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Indiana, Nebraska, and Texas. For the year end- 
ing March 1, 1899, the number of hogs packed in Chicago was over eight millions ; in 
Kansas City, two and a half millions ; while the total number packed and marketed 
in the country was more than twenty-three millions. 

The value of the exports of hog-products from the United States in 1899 was 
f 115,000,000. This includes bacon, ham, salted and pickled pork, lard and lard-oil. 

Barley. — Barley was formerly used for food in northern countries, where it 
was supposed that wheat would not grow. But wheat has very generally super- 
seded it, both as a crop and as a food ; and b a rley io iiejinmaiul ' j/ u&ed in tho brewing . 

piQlf: 1iq^]nrp. for thlfl yinTp^"^ ^*- ^^ "^>"1 ^ ■ " ■■ " '" jm^^ 'l l liu .. jLirmnnfry ^ being 

efeby Tvvn im i MiL lnfn mr v]i^^- Barl ey^ is cu ltivated in the western n&rt of tM-United 
^^gtates, and forms a small jexport. Germamy, England, Snd Austri4 the o\a^ ^brew=^ 
ing countries of the worl(^, consumelnost of the barley of com merce. 

Cocoa. — The cocoa-tree, grows mainly in America, to which continent it is indi- 
genous. Cocoa is an important article of commerce in the Spanish American nations, 
the United States, and Spain. In its various forms the products of this tree are 
called nibs, shells, cocoa, chocolate, broma, etc. The greatest consumers of the 
beverages made from the cocoa-seed are the Spanish and Portuguese, who have long 
preferred them to either cofPee or tea. The manufacture of chocolate is an increas- 
ing industry in France, from which countiy our own supply of this product is 
chiefly derived. We take cocoa, shells, and leaves from South America and the 
West Indies to the annual value of about $3,500,000. 
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Coffee. — Coffee was in use in Arabia long before it was known in Europe. But 
since its introduction to the commercial world, 200 years ago, its consumption has 
enormously increased. Its growth is limited to a few countries. A century ago 
coffee-growing was introduced into Brazil, and half the world's supply now comes 
from that country. Java ranks next in the amount produced. The rest of the 
supply comes from Ceylon, Abyssinia, Arabia, the West Indies, Liberia, and Central 
and South America. . • ^* 

The best variety is grown in Yemen, a province in Arabia of which Mocha is^|>^|*<^*^^*^^' 
the capital; and the coffee derives its name from that city. The product of Java/ a<tA-LvtviitC 
stands next in favor; but nearly all of the "Mocha" and much of the "Java") I ^ 'j^ | 
coffee consumed in the United States comes from Brazil. » 

Coffee is not grown in the United States, yet this country consumes more than 
any other nation. The average annual importation is about 870,000,000 pounds, an 
amount greater than that used by Austria, France, Germany, and Great Britain 
together. The total consumption in the United States is over ten pounds per 
capita. Two countries of Europe, the Netherlands and Belgium, show even a larger 
consumption per capita than this. Of the coffee used in the United States, Brazil 
furnishes seventy per cent. 

Fmits. — The introduction of steamship navigation has made the interchange 
of fruit-products among nations a very important branch of commerce. Oranges are 
raised chiefly in the West Indies, Florida, California, Spain, Italy, and Asia Minor ; 
lemons, in Italy, Spain, the West Indies, Florida, and California : pine-apples, in the 
West Indies, Mexico, and Central America; bananas, in Central America, tropical 
South America, the West Indies, and Mexico ; figs, in Asia Minor, Turkey, Florida, 
and Califoniia ; dates, in northern Africa and Arabia ; prunes and plums, in Austria, 
France, Turkey, and Italy; and grape-raisins, in Spain, France, Turkey, and Cali- 
fornia. Owing to the perishable nature of the commodity, traffic in many small 
fruits is limited to adjoining countries. 

The United States annually imports fruits and nuts to the value of nearly $20,000,000, the 
leading item being bananas to the value of over $4,000,000. 

The apples of commerce are shipped mainly from the United States, though Canada has some 
trade in this fruit. The value of apples, green and dried, exported from the United States in 1899 
was nearly $2,500,000, and the same year canned fruits were exported to nearly the same value. 

Maize. — Maize, or Indian corn, is the leading food-crop of the United States, I 
and, with the manufactures from it, is of great commercial value. This cereal I 
requires a warmer climate than wheat, and is therefore raised chiefly in the states ' I /LUvttlh 
south of the wheat-growing belt. Corn is the main food-supply of the people of [ ' / 
Mexico, Central America, and South America, and is an important element of diet 
in southern Europe, as well as in the United States. Besides entering directly into / ' 
the food-supply of many nations, com is largely used in fattening cattle and swine \ 
for market, its fattening properties exceeding those of any other grain. It also ' 
enters into the manufacture of alcohol and alcoholic liquors, starch, and glucose. 
Com starch is a common article of diet in the United States, and is extensively 
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exported. The Kingsford factory at Oswego, New York, produces 25,000,000 ponnds 
of starch annually. Glucose, or " grape " sugar, is largely used in making confec- 
tionery, and various food products in which sweetening is required. Much the 
greater part of the Indian com supply of the world is raised in the United States. 
The farm value of our corn crop in 1899 was estimated at over $600,000,000. 

Potatoes. — The potato is cultivated in nearly every part of the civilized 
world, and is an important reliance for food to the mass of people in Germany and 
Ireland In most other European countries, as well as in the United States and 
Canada, it is also used to a very great extent. 

Except in a year when the crop of some consuming nation is a failure, this 
tuber is of but little commercial value. In 1887, when the crop in the United States 
was small, potatoes were imported to the value of over $3,500,000, most of the 
^/ ; »suj3p^-«oming from Canada, Scotland, and England. 

'^^^Lic^^ *^® warm and in equatorial regions a spe cies called the^^ sweet potato ^^ is 

' ^ ' - ^f^xj^i^sively raised. This and a 8iinilti»i tuber, called the yam, are a considerable 

; litc^M^ * ^ export when the crop is harvested, but they keep only a short time. 

; ^ ^ ^^"'^'^^^^^^ommon potatoes are much used in the manufacture of starch. Like maize, the 

^ j^ --' '^ , potato is indigenous to America ; but it is now cultivated in all civilized lands ; and 

^ 7V<^'*^***its comparative consumption is greater in some European countries — notably in 

^t //Jreland and Germany — than in our own. 

Bice. — Rice, the main food supply of most of the inhabitants of Asia, is a 
staple article of diet for a greater number of people than any other food product. 
In the commerce of the more advanced nations, however, it plays a comparatively 
.small part, since it is not used largely as food either in Europe or North America. 
Rice is grown to greater perfection in South Carolina, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi than in Asia ; yet most of the world's supply comes from 
China, the East Indies, Korea, and Egypt. 

Sugar. — Sugar is an article of great commercial value, and in the past century 
has received more attention than any other vegetable food product. The greatest 
source of supply has always been the sugar-cane of the East and the West Indies. 
Sugar is a constituent part of nearly all vegetable products. By careful cultivation 
of a variety of beets called the sugar-beet, the amount of sugar in them has been 
greatly increased. The latter grows in a more temperate climate than that required 
by the sugar-cane, and is raised to great perfection in continental Europe. 

The annual sugar product of the world now reaches 7,500,000 tons, over half of 
which is. made from the beet. Germany leads in the production of beet-sugar, and 
is followed in order by Austria, France, Russia, Belgium, and the United States. 
The sugar made from cane is slightly more soluble than that made from the beet, 
and hence has a sweeter taste. By governmental patronage and a system of 
bounties, beet-sugar has grown to be an important rival of cane-sugar. The 
more important cane-sugar regions are Cuba, Java, Brazil, Egypt, the Philippine 
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Islands, Peru, India, the United States,^ and the Hawaiian Islands. The sugar is 
extracted from the cane in the country where it is grown. The crystalline part of 
the extract is the raw sugar of commerce, and the liquid part is the molasses. In 
the United States most of the sugar-refining, or manufacture of white sugar, is done 
in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, and San Francisco, 

The consumption of sugar in the United States is about 2,000,000 tons a year. 
Of this amount Cuba furnishes a large proportion. The rest comes chiefly from 
other islands of the West Indies, from the Hawaiian Islands, from Germany, and 
from Brazil. Louisiana is the only state in the Union 'in which sugar-cane to any 
considerable amount is grown. The manufacture of beet-sugar has become an active 
industry in many states, the product amounting in 1898 to 122,000 tons. Our 
government has experimented with sorghum for several years, but it is yet a ques- 
• tion whether sugar can profitably be made from the sorghum cane. The making of 
glucose, or "grape-sugar," from corn is an active industry in the United States. 
Sugar is made in New England, New York, and parts of Canada from the sap of the 
sugar-maple, but the crop is small and of but little commercial consequence. ^ - > 

An inlportaht industry conn/ected with the growing of sugar-cane i$ the maJu:-^^^'^^' 
facture o|^um.( This S|firit is ojftained b/ distilling/ f erment/d m^fesse*. c^^^t;^ rr^^Mi. Uj^'^ 

Tea. — Tea was introduced into Europe about three hundred years ago, and has 
now become an important article of commerce. China produces a large part of the 
world's supply. The other tea-producing countries are India, Japan, Java, and 
Ceylon. India is fast assuming chief importance as a tea-growing country, and 
furnishes more tea for the English market than China. Attempts have been made 
to introduce tea-culture into South America, Australia, South Africa, and the United 
States, but with little success. 

There are two leading kinds of tea and several grades of each kind. Black tea 
comes from China and India, while green tea comes from Japan and to a limited 
extent from China. 

Australia, Great Britain, and Kussia are the three greatest tea-consuming 
countries; and in these countries the use of coffee is decreasing. In the United 
States there is an increasing consumption of coffee and a decreasing consumption of 
tea. The importation of tea into the United States is about 96,000,000 pounds a 
year, nearly all of it coming from China and Japan. 

In several South American states a kind of tea called Paraguay tea, or yerha 
maU, is used. It is an important article of traffic in South America, particularly 
among the native population. 

1 There is prospect of a considerable extension of sugar-making in Florida now that much rich 
sugar-land is being reclaimed by drainage. The average crop of Louisiana is about 300,000 tons, 
but there are sugar-lands in the state sufficient to double or even triple this production. Texas has 
many thousand acres of fine sugar-lands, and is rapidly developing this industry. Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Nebraska, and other states produce beet-sugar in increasing quantities. Before the 
present century closes an enormous increase is promised in the sugar production of the United 
States, but it will for a long time be less than the consumption. 
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/ Wheat — Wheat is the food grain of the more civilized nations of the world, and 
the leading grain crop of Europe. It grows in almost any climate except the hot 
belts, but it reaches the greatest perfection in those parts of the Temperate Zone where 
the summers are very hot and the winters cold. The rich soil and rigorous climate 
of the northern half of the United States and the southern part of the Dominion 
of Canada provide the best conditions for raising this grain, and more than a quarter 
of the world's supply is grown in this territory. The other leading wheat-producing 

I sections of the world are the rich plains of Russia north of the Black Sea, Austria- 
Hungary, the Balkan states, France, and India. Wheat is also grown in Germany, 
Denmark, England, and Australia, but not in quantities sufficient to supply the 
home demand. 

The quantity of wheat raised to the acre is dependent largely upon the weather ; 
but the average productiveness of the northwestern states of the Union is far in 
excess of that of other wheat-producing countries. While the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
and Illinois produce from fifteen to twenty bushels to the acre, Russia and the 
Balkan states produce from six to ten, India about the same quantity, but of inferior 
quality, and Australia from three to eight bushels to the acre. 

The international trade in wheat and wheat-flour now far exceeds that in any 
other vegetable food-product, and in fact is only surpassed by that in raw and man- 
ufactured textiles. It may be generally stated that wheat is bought by the nations 
of western Europe, and sold by the United States and Russia. 
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II. -TEXTILE SUBSTANCES. 

Cotton. — Cotton is the most important of all the vegetable fibres. The cotton 
plant is found on all the continents, but the American plant produces the most 
valuable fibre. The annual product of all the cotton-growing countries is about 
14,000,000 bales, the average weight to the bale being 500 pounds. Four-fifths of the 
supply come from the United States ; the rest from the East Indies, Egypt, Brazil, 
the West Indies, and Turkey. 

Cotton, as grown in the United States, is of two kinds, — the "sea-island," 
which has a long fibre and grows on the islands off the coast of Georgia, Florida, 
and South Carolina ; and " upland," which grows on the mainland. Nearly all the 
cotton of commerce is upland, and this is divided into a dozen or moi*e distinct 
qualities. Sea-island cotton is too expensive for general manufacture. Nearly all 
ithe cotton product of the United States is grown in Mississippi, Georgia, Texas, 
'Alabama, Arkansas, South Carolina, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

In the manufacture of cotton, Great Britain leads all other nations ; the United 
States ranks second, Germany third, and France fourth. But while the number oi 
spindles is not increasing in Great Britain, the reverse is true of the United States. 
During the past quarter of a century the export of raw cotton from the United 
States has averaged over ^200,000,000 in value a year. 
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Flax. — Flax is a vegetable fibre from which much of the cloth of the world was 
made until the great expansion of cotton-growing in the United States. Cotton 
fibre is more easily gathered, requires no bleaching, and is, therefore, cheaper; 
it has generally superseded flax in use. The process of preparing the plant by 
which the fibre is made ready for manufacture is elaborate and expensive. The 
stalk is first softened and rotted so as to separate the bark ; then by a slow 
process the fibre is removed. This, made white by bleaching, is the linen of 
commerce. Flax is grown chiefly in Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Ireland, The Netherlands, and to a small extent in Canada and the United 
States. The spinning and weaving of linen is carried on almost entirely in Great 
Britain, Germany, and France. Belfast, in Ireland, is a great centre of the linen- 
spinning industry. In the United States a variety of flax is grown also for the 
seeds, which are used in making linseed-oil. 

Hemp. — Hemp fibre is coarser than flax. It is very strong, and is used in 
making cordage. Two-thirds of the supply used in the United States comes from 
the Philippine Islands, In 1899 the total import of hemp and other coarse 
vegetable fibres for making cordage and similar articles aggregated in value nearly 
$18,000,000. 

Sisal grass, or sisal hemp, sometimes called henequin, is the leading crop of 
Yucatan, and forms an important export to the United States. The trade in this 
article has increased from a few thousand dollars to over $9,000,000 annually. This 
grass is used in making cordage, hammocks, and similar articles. 

Jute. — Jute is a coarser fibre than hemp or flax. It is grown mainly in India, 
and is largely manufactured there. The principal use of jute is for making very 
coarse cloth called " gunny," or burlaps. The cloth is used extensively in commerce 
for protecting articles from wear, and, when made into bags, for carrying com- 
modities, which are thus more conveniently handled than in bulk. 

From this fibre a coarse kind of paper is also made. Its various manufactures 
are largely developed in Scotland, Dundee being especially celebrated for this 
industry. A large part of our own supply of jute manufactures is derived from 
Scotland. We import but little jute fibre, having nearer at hand a cheaper and 
better article for the same uses in sisal hemp. 

Silk. — Silk was first introduced into Europe from China, where silk-worms have 
been carefully reared for centuries. This culture has been extended into Italy, 
Japan, India, France, Kussia, and elsewhere ; but half the world's supply of silk 
still comes from China, where the industry is more skilfully carried on, and the 
other countries named depend largely upon China for silk-worm eggs. 

Silk is extensively manufactured in China, Japan, and India, and the goods are 
exported ; but the exports of raw silk from these countries is much more important. 
France is the leading silk-manufacturing country of Europe ; and Lyons, the centre 
of the industry, is the chief silk-market of the world. Germany ranks next to 
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Fi-ance in this manufacture, Crefeld being the most important centre of it there. 
The chief Lyons product is dress-goods, while that of Crefeld is silk veWet. The 
United States stands third as a silk-manufacturing nation, and New York', and New 
Jersey are the leading states in this industry. The product is mainly sewing-silk, 
ribbons, and handkerchiefs, though the manufacture of dress-goods and velvets is 
rapidly increasing. Silk cloth is very generally worn in China and Japan, but there 
are no statistics by which a comparison can be made between the manufactured 
product of these countries and that of western nations. 

In 1899 raw silk was imported into the United States to the value of $32,000,000 
— more than half of it coming from Japan. The importation of manufactured silk 
during the same year was about $25,000,000. 

Wool — Sheep are raised in most countries, flourishing best where the climate 
is temperate and pasturage ample. In wool-growing, Australasia, with an annual out- 
put of 520,000,000 pounds, takes first rank. The Argentine Republic stands second 
as a wool-growing nation, Russia third, and the United States fourth. Wool is the 
largest agricultural export of Great Britain, but the greater part of the, wool of 
commerce comes from Australia, New Zealand, Russia, and the Argentine Republic, 
in which countries the fibre is but little manufactured ; while in the United States 
wool is very extensively manufactured, and the home supply, though very large, 
does not equal the demand. Australian wool goes almost wholly to Great Britain ; 
Argentine wool is sold to the United States, Belgium, and Germany. 

Great Britain is the leading wool-manufacturing nation. France is second, the 
United States third, Germany fourth, and Austria-Hungary fifth. The manu- 
facture of wool in the United States has its principal seats in New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania; the leading sheep-raising states are California, Oregon, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, New Mexico, and Texas. Usually the wool is clipped 
from the sheep once a year, but in California and other warm sections there are two 
clips annually. The yearly production of wool in the world amounts to about 
2,500,000,000 pounds, and of this the United States consumes nearly one-eighth. 

Several other kinds of wool besides that of the sheep are used in making 
fabrics. The silky wool of the Angora goat, used for very fine and costly fabrics, 
comes chiefly from Asia Minor, though the Angora goat has been introduced into 
South Africa and Australia. This wool, which is called mohair, is woven in Persia 
into choice shawls, and in France, Great Britain, and elsewhere, into shawls often 
made in imitation of the Persian product. The wool of the Cashmere goat, from the 
Himalaya region, is of two qualities ; the finer fibre being separated from the coarser 
by hand. The former is the finest quality of wool grown, and is exported to Europe 
in small quantities. It was first made into shawls at Cashmere in northern India, 
whence the name. The wool of the alpaca and the llama is exported to some extent 
from the west coast of South America, chiefly from Peru. Alpaca wool is used in 
weaving some of the finer grades of dress-goods. 
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III. — METALS 

Copper. — Next to iron, copper is the most useful of metals. It is found both 
in its pure state and in combination with other minerals. Numerous copper-mines 
exist in Europe, the more important being in Spain and Germany ; but the discovery 
of rich deposits in other parts of the world has almost entirely changed the source 
of supply. One-half of the world's copper comes from our own country. The richest 
and most productive mines in the United States are in Montana, and in Michigan 
along the shores of Lake Superior. There are other very valuable deposits in Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. Copper is also produced in Canada, Mexico, Chili, Japan^ 
and Australia. 

In electric conductivity this metal is almost equal to silver ; and, being much 
cheaper than silver, the recent increase in the uses of electricity has greatly 
stimulated its production. Copper is used for sheathing ocean vessels, for covering 
roofs, for numerous domestic purposes, and as an alloy, not only with gold and 
silver, but also for making brass, which is the most extensively used of all alloys. 
It is likewise a component element in bronze, bell-metal, gun-metal, and other 
compositions. 

Valuable substances are obtained from copper by chemical operations, among 
them verdigris, Paris green, and other coloring substances; blue vitriol, used for 
electrical purposes and in the arts ; and copper paint, which, owing to the cheapness 
of the substance, is used on the bottoms of coasting-vessels instead of sheathing. 

Gold. — Gold is one of the few metals that is found in a metallic form. As it 
usually occurs, it is imbedded in quartz, except where the action of water or other 
elements has separated it. It is found in all parts of the world; but the largest 
sources of the world's supply are South Africa, the United States, Australia, and 
Russia. The Band mines of the Transvaal supply about one-fifth, while Alaska and 
the Canadian Northwest are large producers. 

Gold forms the basis of the coinage of nations. It is also extensively used in 
the arts, especially in the making of jewelry and the setting of jewels. It is softer 
than most metals, very ductile, and so malleable that it may be beaten into leaves 
Yxr^^is^ of an inch in thickness. When used in coins and other manufactured 
articles, gold is mixed with silver, copper, or other metals, to give it a greater 
degree of hardness. Some of the finest and most delicate colors are chemical 
combinations of gold, particularly those colors which are used in glass and porcelain 
decoration. 

Gold is extracted from the ore by crushing the rock and then agitating the 
finely pulverized ore with wat^r and quicksilver. The latter dissolves the gold, 
uniting with it to form an amalgam. The foreign matter is washed away, leaving 
the two metals. The quicksilver is then separated from the gold by distillation, and 
is ready to be used again. The cyanide process is used for certain ores. 

In 1848 the discovery of gold in California caused a rush of people from all 
parts of the world to that state, and the amount of gold mined there has reached 
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over $1,000,000,000 in value. Three years later gold was discovered in Victoria, 
Australia ; and the product of the mines of Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania 
has aggregated an equal amount. 

Iron. — Iron is the most extensively used of the metals. It is found in nearly 
every part of the globe; but four-fifths of the world's supply come from the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany. The United States is the largest iron and steel 
producing nation in the world, but in addition to the vast domestic production of 
iron, imports iron and steel and their products to the value of about f 12,000,000 
annually. The greater part of this is derived from England and Germany. The 
United States buys iron ore from Spain and Cuba. 

The annual export of these is rapidly increasing in value.^ No metal is found in 
such varying quality as iron, the quality being graded by the amount of other min- 
erals existing in the ore. The metal is rarely found in its pure state. The most 
abundant and workable ores are the oxides and carbonates, the former being the 
most plentiful and valuable. Iron combined with sulphur is one of the most com- 
mon of all metal ores ; but it is used only in making sulphuric acid. 

To extract iron from the ore, coal and ore are put into the blast furnace together 
with a varying amount of limestone. Under the intense heat the iron separates 
from the ore, melts, and collects at the bottom of the furnace, while the other ele- 
ments of the ore form a slag with the limestone. The latter is light, and floats on 
the molten metal. This operation is called smelting. The molten iron drawn off 
from the furnace is the pig-iron of commerce. A " pig " is intended to be a load for 
one man, and weighs about one hundred pounds. The product of the iron-regions is 
reckoned in the amount of this pig-iron. 

There are three ways in which refined iron can be manufactured: first, by 
remelting and pouring into moulds, thus forming cast-iron; second, by reheating 
pig-iron and forging or rolling it, making malleable, or wrought iron ; and third, by 
refining the pig-iron, and then combining with it from one to one and a half per 
cent, of carbon, thereby making steel. Cast-iron contains four or five per cent, of 
carbon, and is brittle and easily broken. Malleable iron is practically free from 
carbon, and is tough and elastic. In chemical composition steel has a position 
between cast and malleable iron. It possesses many valuable properties, however, 
that as iron it did not have.' 

Steel can be tempered to give it almost any degree of hardness, toughness, or 
elasticity according to the use to be made of it. The virtues of steel were known to 
the ancients, as is shown by the Damascus sword-blades, which cannot be equalled 

1 In 1888 the iron and steel goods exported amounted to 810,000,000. In 1899 the export 
reached over §93,000,000 in value. The imports of like goods decreased from §40,000,000 in 1888 
to §12,000,000 in 1899. 

2 A statistician estimates that a bar of iron worth $5 becomes worth $10 when made into 
horseshoes ; $55 when changed into steel and made into needles ; 9*3,285 when made into penknives ; 
$29,500 when made into buttons ; and $240,000, or more than its weight in gold, when made into 
watch-springs. 
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to-day. Until the invention of Sir Henry Bessemer the process of making steel was 
expensive and required two weeks or longer. ^ 

Much of the progress of the world in mechanical and labor-saving contrivances 
is due to the great adaptability of iron for a multitude of uses ; but steel, weight for 
weight, is of greater strength and durability, and has superseded iron for many pur- 
poses. In the building of bridges, in making freight cars, and in the framework of 
modem fireproof buildings steel now is used instead of wood and iron. Since the cost 
of making it has been so greatly reduced, steel has taken the place of iron in many 
uses, especially in those in which the material is subject to great wear. Car wheels 
and rails, the hulls of ocean-going ships, and agricultural implements — all formerly 
made of iron — are now very largely made of steel. 

The United States, Great Britain, and Germany make nearly all of the world's 
supply of steel. * 

Lead. — Lead is found combined with other substances, usually with sulphur, 
this mineral being known as galena. Spain was formerly the chief lead-producing 
country, but of late years the United States has furnished the largest quaiitity of 
this metal. Much of this is found associated with silver ore ; the rest, a relatively 
small amount, comes from the lead-producing districts of the Mississippi Valley . The 
most productive lead-mines in the world are in Colorado and Idaho. Kich deposits 
are also worked in Utah, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. In the Missouri mines zinc 
is found combined with the lead. Owing to the extent to which silver-mining is 
carried on, Colorado produces immense quantities of lead, nearly all the silver found 
in the state being combined with lead. This metal is also a considerable product of 
Germany, Spain, and Great Britain. 

Lead is very malleable, and is easily rolled into sheets ; but it possesses very 
little tenacity. It is so soft that it can easily be cut with a knife. When subjected 
to heat in the presence of air, lead is converted into an orange-colored powder com- 
monly known as litharge. This is used for making certain pigments, and in glass- 
making. White lead, which is the basis of most paint, is produced from this metal 
by chemical process. 

1 The old process for reducing the amount of carbon in the metal to the required percentage 
necessitated great care, and was tedious. By the Bessemer process all the carbon is first removed 
from the metal, then the necessary amount of carbon is added. The time needed for converting the 
iron into steel is thus reduced from two weeks to fifteen minutes. The steel is made in bottle-shaped 
iron vessels called converters, each of which holds from five to ten tons. After the steel is formed 
in the converter, the molten metal is poured into heavy iron moulds, and the ingots of steel thus 
formed are either sold to manufacturers of steel articles, or, as is often the case, transferred to 
another part of the mill and rolled out into rails for railways, or into other merchantable forms. 
In a large rolling-mill the iron from the smelter may become a steel rail ready for use in two hours. 

* In 1899 the United States, Great Britain, and Germany produced 28,164,000 tons of pig-iron. 
The United States produced the largest amount, and Great Britain next. The other nations in the 
order of their product were France, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Sweden, and Spain, to 
the total amount of 36,500,000 tons. In the production of steel in 1899 the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany produced 19,500,000 tons, the United States being first, Germany second, 
and Great Britain third. The total product of the world for that year amounted to over 24,000,000 
tons. 
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NickeL — Nickel is one of the less abundant^ minerals. It is fonnd in various 
parts of the United States, but the native production is unimportant. Canada is the 
chief source of the world's supply, followed by France and (Jermany. In Europe 
it is combined with copper and zinc, forming the alloy known as " Grerman silver." 
This alloy is also made in the United States, but by far the greater part is used in 
plating iron and brass articles. Nickel-plating is an American invention, and nickel- 
plated wares are produced to a much greater extent here than in any other country. 
In the United States, Germany, and a few other countries, an alloy with this metal 
is used in coins of small denomination. It is also used in the manufacture of glass, 
in the decoration of pottery, and in other arts and manufactures. 

Qnicksilyer. — Quicksilver, or mercury, is sometimes found in the metallic state, 
but it usually occurs in combination with sulphur. In this form it is known as 
cinnabar, the artificial form of which is the pigment known as vermilion. This metal 
is largely employed in the United States in extracting gold and silver from the 
crushed ore. Until within about fifty years the supply was entirely imported. There 
are several extensive deposits of cinnabar in California ; and her mines produce the 
entire domestic supply. New mines are reported in western Texas. Quicksilver is 
now exported by the United States. Until the discovery of the mines in California 
the world's supply came from Spain, and Idria in Austria. 

Quicksilver is used in the manufacture of mirrors, thermometers, barometers, 
and similar instruments. Its salts are used in medicine. 

Silver. — Silver is rarely found in its pure state. It usually occurs in combina- 
tion with other minerals. In the great Comstock lode in Nevada, gold is associated 
with the silver. In twenty-five years the mines of this lode produced these metals 
to the value of $300,000,000. The discovery of the New World led to the develop- 
ment of mines of both the precious metals ; but the production of silver increased 
in a much greater ratio than that of gold, and for the past fifty years silver has been 
growing cheaper. In 1840 the value of silver was one-sixteenth that of gold; in 
1890 it had decreased to one-thirty-fifth. 

A large proportion of the world^s supply of silver has come from the mines of 
Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia. The mine that has furnished the greatest amount is 
near Potosi, in Bolivia, and it is estimated to have produced metal to the value of 
f 2,000,000,000. Since the development of the mineral wealth of the western part 
of the United States, our own country has become the chief silver-producing 
nation ; and more than one-third of the world's supply now comes from the United 
States, — Colorado and Montana being the two leading states in the yield of the 
metal. 

Aside from its use in the coinage of nearly every nation, particularly in the 
making of small coins, silver is very extensively employed in manufactures and in 
the arts. The process of depositing a thin coat of silver on the surface of some 
cheaper metal has led to the manufacture of an enormous amount of plated-ware 
for household and other purposes. 
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The United States imports silver ores to the value of about $21,000,000 
annually, nearly all of it from Mexico. 

Tin. — Tin is the only metal of value that is not produced in quantity in the 
United States. Deposits of it exist in the Black Hills and in San Bernardino 
County, California; traces of it have also been found in several other places. 
Hitherto, nearly all of the tin used in this country has been imported. The mines 
of Cornwall in the southwest of England have furnished much of the world's supply 
of tin, and are still quite productive ; but the richest tin-mines in the world are on 
the islands of Banca and Billiton, south of Indo-China, and in Australia. The 
centre of the tin-trade is Singapore, where the product of the mines of Banca and 
adjoining regions is shipped to market. Owing to the development of our canning 
industries, the United States is the greatest tin-consuming nation. Tin is mainly 
employed in coating thin sheets of iron to protect the latter from rust. Tin itself 
is too expensive to be used in sheet form. Tinned iron is largely employed for 
household utensils, for roofing and other purposes, as well as in the canning 
industries. A large part of our iron imports from Great Britain is classed under 
the head of "tin." Tin enters into the alloys known as pewter, bronze, type- 
metal, and britannia. 

Zinc. — Zinc is a hard, tough metal, capable of withstanding considerable heat, 
and not easily corroded, yet it is volatile. Germany and Belgium are the chief 
sources of supply, but the United States produces one-fourth of the world's output. 
In 1899 our export of zinc was over a million dollars in value. Great Britain and 
France produce small amounts. In the United States, this metal is found mainly in 
Missouri and Kansas ; it is usually combined with lead and sulphur. 

Zinc is rolled into sheets, and in this form is much used to protect surfaces 
exposed to heat. Deposited in thin layers over sheet-iron it becomes the galvanized 
iron of commerce. Zinc and copper are combined to make brass. 

Alnminimi is fast assuming commercial importance. Its production has increased from 283 
pounds in 1885 to more than 5,000,000 pounds in 1808, valued at over $1,700,000. Aluminum is a 
light silvery-looking metal, and is the most widely distributed of all metals. It exists in clay, but 
no method is yet known for its extraction from this substance. Georgia and Alabama are the chief 
sources of supply in the United States. 

IV. — OTHER MINERAL SUBSTANCES 

Bnilding-Stone. — Building-stone abounds in nearly every part of the world. 
Three kinds are in general use: granite, sandstone, and limestone. The granite 
used in the United States comes chiefly from the great quarries in Massachusetts at 
Quincy and Cape Ann; and to a less extent from Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and California. 
Granite is abundant in Scotland, and quarrying it is a considerable industry. The 
best-known and most extensively used sandstone is commonly known as brown- 
stone. It is quarried at Portland, in the Connecticut valley, and in New Jersey in 
the neighborhood of Belleville. Other varieties of sandstone are found in nearly 
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every state, Ohio leading in the amount produced. LimestoM, the crystalline form 
of which is called marble, is found in abundance and in beautiful colors in Vermont, 
Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, Missouri, and Iowa. 

SlcUe is a rock resulting from altered clay. It has numerous uses, and is found 
in Pennsylvania, Vermont, Maine, and New York. Some of the most extensive 
slate-quarries in the world are in Wales. 

Clay and Clay Frodncts. — Clay is one of the most abundant and useful of 
minerals. It is converted into brick, terra-cotta, china, and porcelain by working, 
moulding, and baking. Different qualities of clay are used for making different 
articles. Brick and terracotta work are made from coarser grades which usually 
contain iron, the latter giving the reddish color to the product. Common heavy 
chinaware is made from better grades of clay, while porcelain is made from the 
finest and purest white clay, called kaolin. In the manufacture of china and porce- 
lain a small proportion of lime is combined with the clay to complete the chemical 
change brought about by baking. 

It is estimated that the brick and terrarcotta product of the United States 
amounts in value to $70,000,000 yearly. Beds of clay are so universal that the 
cruder forms of the manufactures of clay are produced in neai'ly every country; 
but the manufacture of porcelain, china, and art-pottery, is limited to a few 
countries. 

The finest porcelain is made in and near Dresden in Germany, at Sevres in 
France, in Worcestershire in England, and to a limited extent in China, Japan, and 
the United States. 

Most of the common chinaware of commerce, often called stoneware, is made in 
England. Germany and Austria-Hungary rank next in the amount produced. This 
ware is also made in the United States, chiefly in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, and Illinois. 

Large quantities of artistic pottery are made in AVorcestershire, and elsewhere 
in England, to be shipped to all parts of the world. Ohio and New Jersey are the 
leading states for this industry in the United States, Trenton being famous for its 
pottery. In Cincinnati a kind of ware called Kookwood pottery is manufactured. 

Coal. — Coal is one of the most valuable of mineral substances. It has been used 
as fuel for about three centuries; but its great value has been demonstrated only 
within the past fifty years, with the development of steam-power in manufacturing. 
Coal is found in nearly every country; but over four-fifths of the world's supply 
come from Great Britain, the United States, and Germany. The output of the 
United States is now more than 200,000,000 tons, or more than the production of 
Great Britain, and Germany yields about half as much. Undeveloped coal areas are 
known to exist in China, Alaska, Russia, Turkey, Japan, Brazil, Mexico, and Canada. 

This mineral is found in several forms — the most important being the 
anthracite and the bituminous varieties. Bituminous coal yields much gas and 
tarry oil when heated. In anthracite coal these are wanting, having been driven off 
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while the coal was in the process of formation ; the coal, therefore, gives an intense 
heat with but little smoke. The amount of manufacturing that can be done in a 
country, particularly in iron and steel working, is limited by the amount of fuel at 
hand. In Sweden, where very little coal is mined, but vast forest areas are near 
by, charcoal is used, instead of coal, in working iron. In most of the great manu- 
facturing nations coal and iron are found together, and manufacture is thus greatly 
cheapened by the saving in the cost of transportation. Some of the deepest coaU 
mines in the world are in Belgium, where they have been sunk to a depth of 3,500 
feet or more beneath the surface. The limit of deep mining is said to be 4,000 
feet. Coal is found in seams or beds, which vary in thickness from a few inches to 
sixty feet. In Europe these seams are numerous but generally thin ; while in the 
United States the coal-veins are less numerous, but those now developed are thicker 
and more easily worked. Until the introduction of the steam-engine, mining was 
limited to shallow excavations, owing to lack of means for keeping mines free from 
water. The presence of a gas called fire-damp, which is very combustible, and has 
caused many great disasters, is the chief peril in coal-mining. The use of safety- 
lamps, through which a flame cannot pass, and the thorough ventilation of mines by 
means of steam-fans, have greatly lessened the danger from this source. . 

Coke is extensively made from bituminous coal by heating the coal until the 
volatile constituents are driven off. It is, therefore, an artificial anthracite, and 
makes a smokeless fire. Coke is extensively used in smelting metals, particularly 
in iron- and steel-working. 

The gas used for illuminating and heating purposes is made by distilling bitu- 
minous coal. This process of distillation also removes the hydro-carbons, commonly 
called coal-tar. A ton of coal yields about 10,000 feet of gas, and about thirty 
gallons of this tar. One of the products from the tar is a substance called aniline, 
which is the base from which many beautiful colors are made ; and much of the dye- 
ing of the world is now done with aniline dyes. More than a hundred varieties of 
dyes are now made in this way, and these have largely supplanted vegetable and 
animal dyes. Coal-tar and creosote, a distillate from it, are used to saturate piles 
and other woods used in harbor-structures to prevent the ravages of the teredo, 
or ship-worm. 

Fetrolenm. — This natural mineral oil is found to a greater or less extent in many 
parts of the world. Its existence has been known for centuries, and it has been 
collected from springs and used medicinally. But its commercial value was not 
realized until the Pennsylvania fields were developed. Its illuminating qualities 
were then ascertained, and kerosene became the common illuminant of the world.* 

^ The strength of lights is estimated by " candle-power." The standard is a sperm candle 
that consumes 120 grains of spermaceti in an hour. A sixteen-candle gas-burner is estimated to 
have an ilhmiinating power equal to sixteen of these sperm candles. The illuminating power of a 
pound of kerosene is equal to that of three pounds of spermaceti. Electric lights are estimated 
upon this basis, and incandescent lamps are marked 8, 12, 16 candle-power and upwards. This 
method of computing illuminating power is, however, uncertain and untrustworthy. 
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\ [^ n The oil-fields were extended by the boring of many wells ; and oil, both refined and 

n^^ \ \ crude, soon became an important export. The first shipment was in 1862, and from 

I that date there has been an almost uninterrupted increase in the amount. In 1899 

vthe export was nearly 2,550,000 barrels. The total value of the oil sold to foreign 

nations has been more than a billion and a half dollars.^ 

^Jj^LjijjMr^ f The field from which nearly all this oil has hitherto been obtained, extends 

\i ^ i from western New York, across Pennsylvania, into West Virginia. This field fur- 

QX^ jw^' I nishes four-fifths of the world's supply of oil to-day. Petroleum is found also in 

yuy^ A- \ other parts of the United States. The Lima oil-field, in western Ohio, is very pro- 

, ^*^^ jductive; but the oil is of inferior illuminating quality, and is largely employed as 

f / fuel in manufacturing. A pipe-line connects the Lima fields with Chicago. Very 

\ productive wells are now in operation in southern California. 

//" The richest oil-fields in the world are in Russia, in the region between the 

^^^^7^iwi<*^iA•i Black and Caspian seas. The flow of oil is more than that of the Pennsylvania field ; 

^^^ A L« I V^jbut the present facilities for storing, transporting, and refining it, are inadequate for 

H)ringing these fields into their real commercial importance. 

^ / Nearly all petroleum is now transported in bulk. The crude oil is sent to 

1^^^ <r ^J ^^^ York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, or Parkersburg by pipe-lines to bo 

,-vl^ \ refined; and oil is usually shipped in vessels specially provided with tanks for 

li ' j^. ^ V carrying it. 

\ Petroleum as fuel is used in its crude form. For other uses it is distilled. *» Gasolene,^'* the 

first and lightest product secured in the refining operation, contains much of the gaseous part of 
the oil, and is consumed in making gas. Naphtha^ the next product, is very inflammable, and is 
used to a limited extent for lighting purposes, more particularly in the open air. Benzine, the 
third product, is much used as a solvent, and in the preparation of paint and varnish. Kerosene 
is made in the next stage of ihe operation. The law requires that it shall stand a certain test of 
heat without taking fire. This law varies in different states, but 140"^ is a standard test. Oil that 
stands a considerably higher test than kerosene, is called head-light oil, from the fact that it was 
first made for use in the head-lights of locomotives. Paraffine oil remains after these oils have 
been distilled from the crude petroleum. This is in turn refined, and from it results paraffine, from 
which nearly all the candles of commerce are now made, it having almost entirely superseded 
tallow, wax, and spermaceti. It also yields an oil which is used for lubricating purposes. The sub- 
stance skimmed from the oil during the refining process is purified, making vaseline. In 1878, while 
a well was being sunk near Pittsburg, Pa., for petroleum, a reservoir of natural gas was struck. 
A great explosion followed, and when the gas was lighted a column of fire shot into the air. An 
attempt to utilize this gas as fuel in an iron-mill proved so successful that other wells were sunk, 
and natural gas was first generally used in Pittsburg, not only in iron- and glass- working, but also 
for domestic purposes. Thi.s gas is inferior for illuminating purposes ; but as fuel it gives intense 
heat, and is very easily regulated. Its particular advantage in glass- and iron-working is due to the 
fact that it gives off no smoke. Natural gas is found either in connection with petroleum or in a 
fonnation similar to that in which petroleum exists. Besides western Pennsylvania, there are fields 
in which this gas has been developed in western New York, West Virginia, and parts of Ohio and 
Indiana. Some wells have given a steady flow of gas for years, while others were soon exhausted. 
In order to keep up the supply, new wells have been bored and new fields opened. This leads to 
the inferences that the gas is not forming naturally in quantities sufficient to satisfy the demand, 

1 Kerosene oil goes more generally over the world than any other important product of the 
United States. Tliere is a growing demand for it in Europe, Asia, Australia, and tlie Pacific islands. 
In 1899 the United States exported petroleum and its products to the value of over ^66,000,000. >. 
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and that the sapply may become exhausted. The United States is the only country in which any 
considerable industrial use has been made of natural gas. 

Asphalt, mineral pitch, or bitumen, is found in southern California, in several parts of 
South America, and in Europe. The largest supply, however, is derived from the island of 
Trinidad, where is a lake of it. The principal use of this substance is for paving. and the laying 
of sidewalks. Asphalt results also from the thickening of petroleum through the absorption of 
oxygen, and it is hence found in layers exposed to the air. 

Preeions Stones. — The diamond is one of the most costly of precious stones. 
Most of the supply of this jewel comes from Cape Colony, in South Africa ; but a 
few diamonds are mined in Brazil and India. The stones are sent to Amsterdam, 
Kotterdam, Antwerp, or London to be ciit before being set. Diamond is the hardest 
substance known, and is exceeded in value by the ruby only. The best specimens 
are from India and Burmah. Sapphires come from Ceylon, Siam, and Burmah. 
The topaz is found principally in Brazil, Siberia, Great Britain, and Colorado; 
amethysts in India, Persia, Siam, the West Indies, and Brazil; emeralds in Peru 
and the East Indies ; and jasper in India and China. 

A variety of precious stones has been found in the United States, but the value 
of the annual product is less than $200,000. The trade in precious stones and jewelry 
in the United States is an important one, but no traffic is more subject to fluctua- 
tion. In years of general prosperity, like 1899, jewels and other articles of pure 
luxury find much more ready sale than at other times.^ The making of imitation 
" precious stones " is an extensive industry, particularly in France. 

Salt, chloride of sodium, is found in solution in sea-water, and in deposits 
which occur in all parts of the world, being as widely distributed in nature as it is 
necessary to man. Sea- water is evaporated either by the sun's rays or by artificial 
heat. In low latitudes and where the climate is dry, natural heat is relied upon. 
Much of the salt of commerce is produced from sea-water. Turk's Island in the 
West Indies, and the coasts of Spain and Portugal, supply a large share of this salt. 
Salt-beds are generally worked by means of borings and shafts into which fresh 
water is pumped, to be again pumped out and evaporated when saturated with salt. 
There are great salt-wells in France and in Cheshire, England. Deposits of rock- 
salt, however, are sometimes excavated. The most famous salt-mines in the world 
are near Cracow in Austrian Poland. These mines have been worked for centuries, 
and contain thirty miles of galleries and halls quarried out of the solid salt. There 
are valuable salt-mines in Germany and France. 

In our own country the most considerable salt-wells are those of Syracuse, and 
of the Genesee region. New York; and those in the vicinity of Saginaw Bay, 
Michigan. Undeveloped beds of rock-salt exist in Louisiana, On the Pacific 
slope salt is obtained by the evaporation of sea-water, and also from deposits of 
rock-salt. 

Salt is much used in the arts and manufactures, and in the preservation of 
foods, especially meat and fish. This mineral is so abundant and widely distributed 

1 In 1809 the importation of precious stones, including uncut diainondSf was $3,718,000 in 
value. The importation of jewelry and manufactures of gold and silver was about $500,000 in 1894, 
while in 1899 it amounted to over $3,000,000. 
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that it plays but a small part in commerce. The world's product of it is estimated 
at seven million tons a year. Of this Great Britain furnishes more than any other 
country, and is followed, i^ their order, by the United States, India, Germany, and 
Russia. We now import salt to the annual value of about $500,000, chiefly from 
England and Italy. Our annual consumption of this minei-al is over two million 
tons, used mainly in preserving food-products and in the manufactures. 

v. — MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 

Alcohol. — Alcohol is a volatile liquid formed during the fermentation of 
vegetable juices that contain sugar. In different countries it is made from different 
substances. The chief sources from which alcohol is derived in the United States 
are com and other grains, and potatoes. In Europe alcohol is made from grapes^ 
rice, beets, potatoes, molasses, grain, and various fruits. In Asia rice is mainly used,, 
and the product is known as arrack. Alcohol enters largely into the common 
beverages of most nations, and its manufacture is thus an important industry. In 
the arts and manufactures alcohol is of great value, and is used in a variety of 
ways, especially in making varnishes, medicines, and perfumes, and in preserving 
animal substances. Alcohol exists to a small per cent, in the fermented liquors,, 
such as wine, cider, beer, and ale, and to a large per cent, in the various distilled 
liquors, such as gin, rum, whiskey, and brandy. 

A cheap kind of alcohol, sometimes called wood spirits, is made from wood and 
other vegetable fibres. Its manufacture is more expensive than that of ordinary 
alcohol ; but not being used as a beverage, it is not taxed, and hence it is cheaper. 
It is used in the manufacture of cheap varnishes and for similar purposes. 

Bnttons. — Buttons are of considerable importance in commerce. They are manu- 
factured in the United States, yet the import in 1888 reached an aggregate value of 
$4,000,000. This importation is decreasing, amounting to nearly $500,000 in 1899. 
Buttons are made from a great variety of materials, but chiefly from vegetable ivory, 
pearl shell, metal, and wood. Wooden buttons are covered with silk or other mate- 
rials. Many of the buttons of commerce are made in the penal institutions of France 
and Austria, and are so cheap that much of the world's supply is thus produced. 

Dyes. — Until the introduction of aniline coloring matters, nearly all dyeing- 
was done with colors of vegetable or animal origin, and a large traffic was carried 
on in these dyestuffs which were gathered from all parts of the world. Most of 
this trade has now disappeared. Previous to the discovery of America the dye- 
stuffs used in Europe were few in number. Several colors were added from 
American plants. 

The chief red dyes are madder and cochineal. Madder is a plant raised in 
nearly all parts of Europe, and in Asia and Asia Minor. Cochineal is the dried 
body of an insect that lives on several species of the cactus plant. It was originally 
found in Guatemala and Mexico ; but was successfully introduced into the Canary 
Islands, from which much of the supply now comes. 
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Blue is produced from indigo. The cultivation of the indigo plant is very ex- 
tensive in India, and on a smaller scale in Indo-China, Spain, Japan, Central America, 
and the Philippine Islands. Indigo is one of the most important of dyestuffs, owing 
to the permanence of its colors. An inferior imitation is now made chemically. 

The chief yellow colors are produced from fustic. This tree is native to Mexico, 
Brazil, and the West Indies. Fustic logs are exported, and the coloring matter 
afterwards extracted. 

Orange dolors are produced from annotto. This is made from the pulp sur- 
rounding the seeds of a tree that grows in the West Indies, Mexico, and Brazil. 
Besides its use in dyeing fabrics, annotto is in demand in all leading dairy countries 
for coloring butter. 

Logwood and nut-galls are the chief dyes to produce black. Logwood is the 
heart of a tree, native to Mexico and Central America, but cultivated in the West 
Indies. The bark and outside wood are chopped away, and the coloring part 
exported in the log. Nut-galls are excrescences that grow on many kinds of trees, 
but more particularly on the oak. 

Other dyestuffs are used to a limited extent, and those above enumerated are 
combined to form other colors. But artificial dyes, especially aniline colors, are in- 
creasing in use every year. 

Olass. — Glass is a chemical combination of silica with an alkali, such as 
potash or soda. It is prepared by subjecting the mixture to intense heat, other 
ingredients being added according to the kind of glass required. Its manufacture 
is carried on very extensively in England, Germany, Belgium, and France, as well as 
in the United States. Some of the finest silica, commonly called quartz, used in 
glass-making, is found in western Massachusetts. It is white, and is pulverized so 
that it resembles flour. This powder is used for making the purest crystal glass, 
and is exported to the various glass-making nations of Europe. In England much 
of the silica is from the Isle of Wight, but the finest silica found in Europe comes 
from Belgium and from Fontainebleau in France. Glass is very extensively used 
for domestic purposes, and in the arts and manufactures. It is unaffected by 
chemicals, except fluoric acid, and is much used in laboratories. When in its melted 
state glass is easily worked. 

Glass-making in the United States has reached a high state of perfection, not 
only in plate, crystal, and cut glass, but in the delicate and beautiful colors of 
cathedral glass. Considerable amounts of this are exported to Europe. 

In Europe, Bohemia in Austria is the greatest centre for fine and cut glass; 
heavy plate glass is made in Paris and its vicinity, and the cheaper grades of window 
glass in Belgium, Germany, and England. In the United States most of the 
cut and art glass is made in Massachusetts and New York, while cheaper grades are 
manufactured in western Pennsylvania and West Virginia, where natural gas is 
available for fuel. 

The United States imports plate glass from Belgium and England; bottles 
and vials from Germany ; window glass from Belgium ; and small glassware from 
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Austria and Germany — to the annual value of about $4,000,000. Our exports 
of glass of all kinds aggregate a value of about $1,500,000 a year. 

i"^ Leather. — Hides, skins, and their manufactured products enter largely into the 
commerce of every civilized country. As might be expected, the raw material is 
exported mainly from countries where the grazing interests are largest ; and accord- 
ingly the vast region watered by the Eiver Plate, the Brazilian tablelands, the 
British territories in India and Australasia, together with our own western plains, 
yield the greater part of the raw hides of commerce. 

Hides are converted into leather by a series of processes called tanning, which 
consists in subjecting them to the influence of tannic acid. This principle is derived 
from many natural sources, the most important of which is the bark of the hemlock- 
tree. The location of tanning industries the world over is largely determined by 
the proximity of forest growths which yield the various tanning-barks. Oak bark 
is especially valuable for tanning purposes, but its use is comparatively small. 

Eussia leather derives much of its excellence from the bark of the Eussian 
birch which is used in producing it. 

We annually import hides and skins to the value of about $40,000,000; and 
these come to us largely from the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Mexico, and Colombia, 
although the goat-skins and ox-hides which we derive from British sources are of 
great importance. We buy tanned calfskins of France and Germany, and great 
quantities of skins for morocco from France and Great Britain. 

We export sole-leather and upper-leather to the value of about $17,000,000 a 
year, chiefly to supply the boot-and-shoe factories of Great Britain. 

The nianufactures of leather, or into which leather enters, are very numerous ; 
but by far the most important of leather products are those of footwear and gloves. 
In these, as in most other manufactures. Great Britain, France, Germany, and our 
own country are the leading nations. We buy gloves to the amount of nearly 
$6,000,000 annually, taking our supply from Germany and France. We buy upper- 
leathers to nearly half that amount from the same countries. Our domestic manu- 
factures in all the forms of leather foot-coverings are so active and extensive that 
our imports of finished goods of this type are relatively small. In fact, we export 
about $2,500,000 worth of leather manufactures a year, principally to the West 
Indies and Canada. 

Paper. — Paper is vegetable fibre made into pulp, and then rolled into thin sheets 
and dried. Until within a few years its use was limited to the making of books, 
manuscript, wrappings, etc., but now innumerable uses have been found for it. The 
United States is the leading paper-producing nation, with Great Britain second, and 
Germany third in order. Bags, wood, straw, grass, and many kinds of fibre, are 
worked up into paper. Paper pulp moulded into shapes for ornamental work is used 
as a substitute for wood and metal. This material is called papier-macM, Articles 
are made from this by applying enormous hydrostatic pressure. Papier-machS is 
now much used in the manufacture of car-wheels, the core of which is made of this 
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substance. Thus made they are less brittle, and will outwear wheels of solid steel. 
The quality of paper depends upon the kind of fibre used. With the development 
of the art of paper-making in countries of commercial importance, the demand for 
paper-making material has become very great. The best paper is made from fibre 
that has been spun and woven, such as linen and cotton, and rags of these sub- 
stances are of much economic value. Linen rags are especially valuable for making 
the finest and strongest paper. Other fibre, particularly that of wood, is employed 
for common paper. Poplar and spruce are the woods most used, but not to the 
exclusion of other soft woods. Wood-pulp is extensively made in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Michigan, and Pennsylvania, and a larger quan- 
tity of paper is made from this than from any other substance. It is also imported 
from Canada, Norway, Sweden, and Germany. Other fibres used in making the 
coarser kinds of paper are jute, hemp, and straw. 

In 1899 rags, wood-pulp, and other paper-stock were imported into the United 
States to the value of over $3,000,000. As an export, paper was worth about 
$5,000,000 to the United States in 1899. Much of the fine paper manufactured 
in the United States is made in western Massachusetts. 
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VI. — MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 



Drags and Chemicals. — The principal drugs of commerce are cinchona, opium, 
sulphur, soda, tartrate of potash, potash, and the " chloride " of lime. 

Cinchona, or Peruvian bark, is one of the most important of drugs. It is ob- 
tained from several species of trees that are indigenous on the slopes of the Andes. 
These trees have been introduced into the West Indies, India, and Ceylon, and are 
now cultivated with such success that much of the world's supply of cinchona 
comes from these regions. Quinine is made from this bark, and is a trustworthy 
remedy in many cases of malarial fevers. Cinchona bark valued at over $300,000 is 
annually imported into the United States, and quinine 16 the value of $950,000. 

Opium is the dried juice of poppy-heads. It is produced almost entirely in 
India, China, Persia, and Asia Minor. The medicinal properties of opium are very 
important; and, owing to the great value of the drug, more efforts are made to 
smuggle it into restricted countries than are made with almost any other article of 
commerce. The government of Great Britain holds the monopoly of the traffic in 
opium in India. Laudanum and morphine are made from opium; it is alstf an 
ingredient of paregoric and many other pharmaceutical preparations. The annual 
import of this drug into the United States reaches the value of over $2,000,000. 

Sulphur, or brimstone, is a very common mineral, and is found chiefly in 
combination with other minerals. When found pure it is a product of volcanoes. 
Several rich deposits of sulphur occur in the United States, particularly in Alaska ; 
but most of the world's supply comes from Sicily, and it is the most important 
mineral product of Italy. Its principal use is for making sulphuric acid, but it 
is also valuable in the manufacture of hard rubber and of gunpowder. As a 
constituent of iron pyrites, it is a large export of both Spain and Portugal. Our 
annual imports of sulphur amount to over $2,000,000, almost wholly from Sicily. 

Soda is imported by us from Chili and Peru, where it chiefly occurs in the form 
of nitrate of soda, in which countries this salt is found in vast beds. From it is 
made the bulk of nitric acid, and it is also useful in the manufacture of fertilizers. 
Nitrate of sodium is familiarly known as Chili saltpetre, to distinguish it from nitrate 
of potassium. Carbonate of soda is extensively used in the manufactures of glass 
and soap. 

Potash salts are also an important article of commerce. Nitrate of potassium, 
nitre, or saltpetre, is extensively imported from Peru. It is used mainly in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and of nitric acid. The value of nitrates annually imported 
is about $2,500,000. Tartrate of potassium, the " tartar," or " argol," of commerce, 
is a product of wine-manufacture, being deposited on the inside of wine-casks in a 
hard crust. It is, therefore, chiefly exported from wine-producing countries. We 
import crude tartar to the value of about $2,000,000, most of which comes from 
Italy and France. It is used in calico-printing and dyeing. By far the greater part 
of the potash of commerce, however, is the caustic potash used in the manufacture 
of soap and of alum. 
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Lime ^^ehloride" is the most important substance used for bleaching and dis- 
infecting purposes. The chief supplies of the world are derived from England, 
Germany, and Spain. Our own purchases of it, to the annual value of about 
$1,500,000, are almost wholly derived from England and Scotland. 

Fan. — The skins of animals were formerly much used for clothing in countries 
where the winter climate is rigorous. But with the increase in skill in manufac- 
turing cloth, and the growth of commerce between nations, cloth has superseded 
furs for general use as apparel among all peoples except those living in the coldest 
countries. Furs are worn in winter in Europe and America, not only for the comfort 
they give, but also to a greater extent for adornment. The skins of the fur-seal are-. ^ 

the first in value in the fur-trade ; and these come almost entirely from Bering Sea. / O^A^tiXZ^^ 
The seal rookeries of this sea are controlled by the United States government, and y 
the number of seals killed each year is limited by law so that these animals may / l^ti^ k «^^^ 
be preserved from extinction. In their natural condition the skins are coarse and \ 
unsightly; but, by an elaborate process, the long hairs are plucked out, and the/ 
soft fur remaining is dyed either black or deep bronze. The method of treating the 
skins was long kept secret, and all skins were sent to London ; but the process is 
now known elsewhere, and many skins are now plucked and dyed in the United 
States. 

The squirrel-skins of commerce come almost entirely from Siberia, where these 
animals are killed in great numbers, particularly in the eastern part. Fox-skins, in 
the order of their value, are the black, silver-gray, blue, cross, white, and red. 
These skins come from British America and Siberia. Skins of the wolf, bear, and 
sable come from the same regions ; the beaver and muskrat, from northern America ; 
the 'rabbit, from Australia ; the nutria, from the Plate regions of South America ; 
and the lion and tiger, from southern Asia and from Africa. Sea-otter, now very 
rare, inhabit Bering Sea. The skin of the seaK)tter sometimes brings three hundred 
dollars. 

The annual value of the furs and skins exported from the United States is about 
:$3,000,000. San Francisco is the leading seal-skin market; and London, Leipzig, 
and Nijni-Novgorod, are the chief fur-markets of Europe. 

A close imitation of seal-skin made from silk is a common article of commerce, 
as it is much lighter than fur, less expensive, and nearly as warm. 

Onms and Eesins. — Gums and resins exist in great variety. The more important 
are the following : — 

Amber is the fossilized resin of trees that once grew in northern Germany and 
The Netherlands and in parts of Siberia and North America. Most of the amber of # 

<jommerce comes from northern Germany, where it is either dug from the earth or 
washed up by the sea. Amber has many uses, depending upon its quality and color. 
The chief uses are for articles of adornment and for making varnishes. Amber is 
iound in Burmah, but the product is sold wholly in the adjoining countries. 

Oum- Arabic \s a resinous gum, gathered from several varieties of acacia. The 
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chief sources of this gum are the Barbary States and the Soudan in North Africa, 
Turkey, Asia Minor, Australia, and the East Indies. The finest qualities are used 
in making confectionery. Other and more important uses are in the manufactures 
for stiffening and giving lustre to cloth, for making paste, and for sizing. 

Copal is a resinous gum found both in fossil form and exuding from trees. 
The chief sources of supply are the east and west coasts of Africa. It is obtained 
from the interior of Africa, but reaches the coast in trade. Copal also comes from 
the East Indies. This gum is extensively used in making varnishes and in calking 
ships. The fossil gum is the best. 

Dextrine is artificial gum made from starch. There are several processes for 
making it. The uses for dextrine are similar to those of gum-arabic ; and it has 
superseded gum-arabic to a considerable extent in the manufactures. It is used in 
giving the adhesive surface to labels, postage-stamps, and envelopes. 

Kauri gum is similar to copal. All the kauri gum of commerce comes from 
New Zealand. It is found in fossil form, and also exuding from the kauri pine. 
The fossil gum is more valuable than the fresh gum. Kauri gum is used in making 
the better qualities of varnish and cheap imitations of amber adornments. 

Shellac is a resinous incrustation formed on the bark of various kinds of trees 
by an insect called the lac. The shellac of commerce comes from India, China, 
Siam, and the East Indies. The supply is derived both from the forests and from 
artificial propagation. In the countries in which it is produced shellac is much used 
for making ornaments and trinkets ; but in Europe and America its chief utility lies 
in the manufacture of varnishes and sealing-wax, and in stiffening hats. The 
lacquer-work of China and Japan is made of this substance. 

Mastic is an exudation from the mastic shrub, grown chiefly in Spain, Portugal, 
and the Canary Islands, but to some extent in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. It is 
used principally in making varnish. 

The numerous uses of India-rubber, or caoutchouc, have made it an important 
article of commerce. It is the gum of several varieties of tree that abound iu 
Brazil and Central America. Two-thirds of the supply come from the basin of the 
Amazon River. Pam, at the mouth of the river, is the greatest rubber-market in the 
world. A small amount is derived from the west coast of Africa. It is very elastic, 
and is used in articles where this characteristic is valued. It is also used exten- 
sively in making water-proof shoes and clothing. When heated, and incorporated 
with sulphur and other ingredients, it forms a hard substance known as ** vulcanized " 
rubber. The latter is used in making a great variety of small articles. The manu- 
facture of rubber is carried on more largely and to greater perfection in the United 
States than in any other country. In 1899 rubber and gutta-percha were imported 
into the United States to the value of alx)ut $32,000,000; the export of rubber goods 
amounted to $1,765,000. 

Oivttarp€}xha is a gum similar in many respects to rubber. It is softened by hot 
water and is easily wrought. The uses for gutta-percha are similar to those of 
caoutchouc, but more varied. It resists the action of water, and is a good non-con* 
ductor of electricity ; hence the use of it as an insulating material for ocean cables 
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and parts of electrical instruments. The supply comes entirely from the East 
Indies. 

Tar is obtained from two sources, coal and wood. Wood tar is obtained by 
extracting the pitch from pine-trees by heat. Tar is largely produced from the 
yellow pine of the South Atlantic states. In Europe it is produced mostly in 
Kussia, Sweden, and Norway. It is much used in shipbuilding as a preservative. 

Tragacanth is a gummy exudation from a shrub that grows in Asia Minor, 
Persia, India, and parts of Africa. It is easily dissolved in water, and is used in 
making lozenges, pills, and paste, in marbling paper, and in calico-printing. 

Tnrpentijie is a resinous liquid obtained from neai'ly all kinds of pine. It is 
made in Eussia and Sweden, but the greatest amount is derived from the yellow 
pine of the South Atlantic states. Crude turpentine is distilled, and from it is 
produced spirit or oil of turpentine. The solid matter resulting from this distilla- 
tion is the rosin of commerce. The annual value of the foreign trade in these 
resinous products to the United States is nearly $10,000,000. 

Hops. — The blossoms of the hop-plant contain a bitter principle extensively 
used in the making of beer and ale. Hops are raised chiefly in countries where 
brewing is carried on ; such as Germany, England, The Netherlands, and Austria- 
Hungary. In the United States hops are grown in the states of New York and 
Washington. Our export of hops is from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 annually. Our 
imports of hops fluctuate from $500,000 to $1,000,000. They are mainly from 
Germany. In 1899 our total foreign trade in hops amounted to more than $4,000,000, 
and the trade in liquors in which hops are used to nearly as much more. 

Ivory. — The ivory of commerce comes from the tusk of the elephant, of the 
walrus, and from vegetable ivory nuts. The elephant ivory is the . finest quality. 
It comes principally from Africa, though a small amount is derived from southern 
Asia. The annual product of Africa is estimated at about 160,000 pounds, but the 
supply is decreasing. The elephants are killed in the interior of the continent ; 
and the ivorj^ finds its way to market by barter all along the coast, but chiefly on 
the west by way of the Congo. 

Walrus ivory is of inferior quality, owing to a coarse-grained core through 
the centre of the tusk. The annual product does not reach 60,000 pounds. Fossil 
ivory, from the tusks of the extinct mammoth, is exported from Siberia ; but it is 
stained and of poor quality. The manufacture of celluloid, or artificial ivory, is an 
important industry, particularly in the United States and France. When soft it is 
easily moulded into shape, and it has very generally superseded genuine ivory. 

For small articles, particularly buttons, a palm-nut that grows in abundance in 
the northern part of South America is used. This nut possesses firm texture, 
and closely resembles ivory. It is easily worked when softened by hot water. 

Lumber. — Trees are the most universally useful products of nature. They are^ ^ , 

used in building houses and ships, in making household utensils and ornaments, and/"^"^^^^ '^ 
more than any other substance as fuel. After the tree is felled, and the wood^ ^*^ ^ • J* ^ 
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is partly wrought, it is called lumber. In several countries the supply of wood is 
limited and lumber is imported.^ In Europe the chief lumber-producing countries 
are Scandinavia, Germany, and Russia. But lumbering is not carried on in any of 
these countries to the extent that it is in the United States. 

The forest area of the United States exceeds that of any other country, and 
wood-working is pursued more extensively in the United States than elsewhere. In 
1899 the value of the lumber and manufactures of lumber exported from the United 
States was over $41,000,000. The imports of lumber and manufactures of lumber 
were valued at $8,672,000. Nearly three-quarters of this importation was of logs 
-and lumber from Canada. Of the lumber exported, more was sent to the Argentine 
Republic and to Australia than to other countries; but the articles manufactured 
from wood were exported chiefly to the nations of Europe. 

Soft wood of the various kinds of cone-bearing species forms most of the lumber 
of commerce. This includes pine, hemlock, and spruce from the United States and 
<!!anada, spruce from Norway, and pine from Germany, The most abundant and 
valuable pine-tree in the United States is the yellow or southern pine. Not only is 
the lumber valuable, but most of the turpentine of commerce, the resinous sap of the 
tree, comes* from it. 

Owing to its durability, oak, one of the toughest and strongest kinds of woods, 
is used in ship-building, carriage-making, and in fine cabinet-work. Live-oak, that 
grows in the Southern States, is the best wood for ship-building purposes. Oak is 
•exported from Spain and Portugal. 

Teak, another kind of wood valuable in ship-building, grows in southern Asia 
^nd adjoining islands. 

Redwood is plentiful in California, and some is exported. It is very durable, 
soft, and easily worked. It possesses a beautiful grain and color, and is susceptible 
of -fine polish. It is used not only in building, but in interior finishing, for making 
shingles, and in cabinet-work. 

Oregon pine, a species of fir, is exported from the Pacific slope, particularly from 
Oregon and Washington. It is used for all kinds of building purposes. Owing to its 
-elasticity it is much employed in ship-building. Most vessels built on the Pacific 
slope are made of this timber. 

In Australia there are great forests of jarrdfi. This is similar to the redwood of 
California, and is rapidly making its way into commerce. 

The kauri pine of New Zealand is used in all kinds of building, including 
ship-building. 

Black walnut, used in ornamental and cabinet work, comes mostly from the 
valley of the Mississippi, and the supply is being rapidly exhausted. 

Maple abounds in the northern United States and Canada, and has grown into 
recent demand for flooring, cabinet-work, furniture-making, and other grades of fine 
work, 

1 Australia, China, Japan, and Mexico draw from the United States largely for lumber, their 
jiative supplies being mainly in almost undeveloped and inaccessible regions. 
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Malioganyj a very heavy and costly timber, is used principally as veneer in the 
finest kinds of cabinet-work and interior finishing. This wood comes from Central 
America, Mexico, and the West Indies. 

Red cedar, used in lead-pencil making, comes entirely from Florida. This wood 
also finds some use in cabinet-work. 

Among other kinds of wood are ebony, from the east coast of Africa, used for 
fine cab'net-work ; rosewoody from Brazil, for veneer-work ; boxwood, from Spain and 
nearly all parts of the United States, for turning purposes, carving, and engraving 
blocks ; chestnut, white wood, and (ish from the northern part of the United States, for 
interior wood-finish. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco is a plant native to the Americas. In the seventeenth //O^^,^,^^ 
century it was introduced into Europe, and its use spread with great rapidity in/ ^ lA^7 
spite of the opposition of church and state. The cultivation of the plant has nowy ^Z^ 
extended to many countries, but the best tobacco still comes from the New World, f ' "^ 
The annual production of the world is over 750,000 tons, and about a quarter of this^ 
amount is raised in the United States. 

Tobacco is an article of great money value to the world, as it is heavily taxed 
in every country; and in France, Austria, Italy, and Spain the sale of it is a govern- 
ment monopoly. It has been exported from the United States to the average value 
of nearly ^25,000,000 a year for the past thirty years. 

The leading tobacco regions outside of the United States are Cuba, the Dutch 
East Indies, India, Brazil, and Turkey. Tobacco stands among the important articles 
of commerce of Europe and America. Our import of leaf-tobacco has a value of 
about ^10,000,000 a year from Holland and Cuba; and of manufactured tobacco 
about f 3,500,000 from Cuba. An excellent quality of tobacco is grown in the 
Philippines, and with the normal development of these islands under American rule 
and energy, this product must greatly increase in value. 
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Aberdeen, 87. 

Abyssinia, 163. 

Acacia. See Gums. 

Acapulco, 129. 

Adelaide, 06. 

Aden, 42 n., 90,93,04, 107. 

Africa, 105. 

Agave, 166. 

Agricultural products, 66, 98, 

99, 101, 109, 128, 131, 146; 

implements, 76, 77, 94 n. , 106, 

152 n., 154 n., 166 n., 167 n., 

171 ; agriculture England, 83 n. 
Alabama, 48, 71, 77, 92. 
Alaska, 46, 60, 52, 64, 78, 98, 

169. 
Albany and Schenectady R. R., 

33. 
Alcohol, 49, 163, 178. See 

Spirits. 
Ale. See Brewing. 
Alen9ons, 114. 
Alexandria, 107. 
Algeria, 114, 116. 
Algiers, 39, 116. 
Allegheny City, 76. 
AUentown, 76. 
Almaden, 146. 
Almonds, 113, 146. 
Alpaca, 167, 168. See Wool. 
Altoona, 76. 
Alum, 142. 
Aluminum, 173. 
Amalgam, 169. 
Amazon, 157. 
Amber, 92 «., 108, 183. 
Amethysts, 177. 
Amritsar, 92. 
Amsterdam, 41 n., 118. 
Anam, 114, 115. 
Anchovies, 125. 



Ancona, 36 n, 

Andros Islands, 102. 

Angola, 144. 

Angora Wool, 105, 139, 168. 

Aniline, 109, 176, 178. See Dyes. 

Animal Products, 71, 99 n., 109, 

117. See Beef, Pork, Hides, 

Leather, Furs. 
Animals, Live, 103 n., 108 n., 162. 
Annotto. See Dyes. 
Anthracite. See Coal. 
Antigua Island, 103. 
Antwerp, 41 »., 124. 
Appalachicola, 71. 
Apples, 113, 163. See Fruits. 
Arabia, 163. 
Archangel, 136. 
Argentine Republic, 41 n., 64, 

110, 151, 152, 166, 167, 161, 

168. 
Argol. See Potash. 
Arkansas, 48. 
Arrack. See Alcohol. 
Arrowroot, 103. 
Art Works, 142 n. 
Asphalt, 102, 103 n., 161, 177. 
Aspinwall. ^S^ee Colon. 
Astrakhan, 136. 
Asuncion, 168. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F^ 

R. R., 40. 
Athabasca, 08, 100. 
Athens, 140. 
Atlanta, 63, 77. 
Attar of Roses, 138. 
Attleboro, 76. 
Auburn, 75, 76. 
Auckland, 97. 
Augusta (Georgia), 63, 77. 
Australia, 69, 79, 80, 93, 94, 

137, 163, 166, 168, 186. 
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AustriarHungary, 109 ; com- 
merce, 34 ; wheat, 48, 64, 65, 
resources and products, 142, 
143, 166; cities and indus- 
tries, 143, 168. 

Azores Islands, 143. 

Bacon. See Pork Products. 
Bahamas, Islands, 102. 
Bahia, 121. 
Balbriggan, 89. 
Balize, 103, 148. 
Balsams, 148, 163. 
Baltic Ports, 108, 110. 
Baltimore, 36, 39 n., 42, 47, 60 n., 

69. 
Bananas, 80, 103 n., 148 n., 153, 

154 n., 163. 
Banca Island, 119, 173. 
Bangor, 75. 

Banking Centres, 66, 67, 93. 
Barbadoes, Island, 103. 
Barcelona, 35 n., 146. 
Bark, Tanning. See Hemlock, 

Oak. Birch. 
Barley, 162. 
Barometera, 172. 
Barranquilla, 164. 
Barter, 31. 
Basic Steel, 61 n. 
Basque Provinces, 146. 
Batavia, 119. 
Bath (Maine), 70. 
Batum, 136. 
Bay City, 72. 
Bayonne, 60 n. 
Bay St. Louis, 71. 
Beacons, 34. 
Beans, 131. 
Beaufort, 71. 
Beaver, 62. See Furs. 
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Beech, 109, 113, 141, 142. 

Bee-culture, 113, 118. 

Beef and Beef Products, 49, 52, 

81, 82»., 104, 120 n., 141 »., 

142 «., 156, 160-161. 
Beef Extract, 155. 
Beer. See Brewing. 
Beet Sugar, 109, 110, 142, 165 n. 
Belem. See Para. 
Belfast, 41 n., 89. 
Belgium, Commerce, 34, 65, 123; 

resources, 123, 175. 
Belize. See Balize. 
Benzine, 176. See Petroleum. 
Berbice, 104. 
Bering Sea, 52. 
Berlin, 109. 

Berlin (New Hampshire), 76. 
Bermudas, Islands, 102. 
Bessemer Steel, 51 n., 150, 171, 

171 n. 
Bethlehem, 76. 
Beyrout, 139. 
Bicycles, 64, 76, 86. 
Biddeford, 75. 
Bilbao, 146. 
Billiton Island, 173. 
Birch, 109, 180. 
Birkenhead, 85. 
Birmingham (Alabama), 77. 
Birmingham (England), 86. 
Bitumen. See Asphalt. 
Bituminous. Coal. See Coal. 
Black Walnut, 186. See Tim- 
ber. 
Bleaching, 76, 87. 
Bloemfontein, 106. 
Blue Vitriol, 169. 
Bogota, 153. 

Bolivia, 41 n., 155, 156, 167, 158. 
Bombay, 42 n., 92. 
Books, 81, 94 n., 141 n., 142 n., 

154n., 180. 
Boots and Shoes, 57, 67, 74, 76. 

See Leather. 
Bordeaux, 114. 
Borneo, Island, 118, 119. 
Boston, 35, 60, 66, 67, 69, 165. 
Boston & Albany R. R., 66, 67. 
Boston & Maine R. R., 66, 67. 
Bottles. See Glass. 



Boxwood, 187. 

Bradford, 86. 

Brandy, 178, 181. See Spirits. 

Brass, 173. 

Brass Goods, 57, 76, 86, 131, 

169. See Copper. 
Brazil, 65, 151, 156, 163, 187 ; 

products and trading, 120- 

121; chief cities, 121, 
Bread Stuffs, 48, 49, 54, 92 n., 

94,99»., 103ii.,112n.,117n., 

140, 141 n., 143 n., 145 »., 157 n. 

See Flour, Wheat, Maize. 
Bremen, 109, 110. 
Brewing, 57, 86, 89, 110, 162, 

185. See Hops. 
Bricks, 71, 72, 73, 74, 83, 174. 
Bridgeport, 76. 
Bridgetown, 103. 
Brimstone. See Sulphur. 
Brisbane, 96. 
Bristol, 85. 
Britannia- ware, 76, 173. See 

Tin. 
British Africa, 105. 
British Burmah, 91. 
British Columbia, 69, 98, 99. 
British Guiana, 104. 
British Honduras, 101, 103. 
British India, 64, 90, 114, 165, 

187. 
British West Indies, 101. 
Brito, 36. 
Brockton, 76. 

Bronzes, 169. See Copper. 
Brooklyn, 50 n., 66. 
Brunswick, 71. 
Brussels, 41 n., 124. 
Brussels & MalinesR. R., 33. 
Buda-Pesth, 143, 
Buenos Ayres, 40,41 n., 121, 152, 
. 158. 
Buffalo, 50 n, 59 n., 62, 71, 72, 

160 n. 
Building-stone, 45, 64, 97, 173. 
Bulbs, 117. 

Burgundy. See Wine. 
Burlaps, 167. 
Burlington, 76. 
Burmah, British, 91. 
Burton-on-Trent, 86. 



Butte City (Montana), 77. 
Butter, 82, 88, 89, 97 n., 100, 104, 

117, 123, 141 «., 142 n., 160. 
Butterine, 48 n. 
Buttons, llln., 142, 143, 147, 

170 n., 178, 185. 

Cabinet-woods, 156, 186, 187. 

Cabinet-work, 186, 187. 

Cable Codes, 42. 

Cacao. See Cocoa. 

Cadiz, 146. 

Caicos Island, 103. 

Cairo, 46 ». 

Calais, 75. 

Calcutta, 39, 92. 

Calico, 76, 87, 92, 182, 185. 

Calicut, 92. 

California, 45, 46, 46 n., 49 n., 69, 
77, 130, 137, 148, 153, 165 n. 

Callao, 157. 

Cambodia, 114, 115. 

Camel, 32 n. 

Camphor, 119, 131. 

Canada, railways, 40, 67 ; coal, 
52 n., 98 ; trade, 72, 73 ; land 
values, 99. 

Canadian-Pacific Railway, 40, 
40n.,99. 

Canals, 36, 37, 38, 59, 60 ; Eng- 
land, 84, 85, 89; Sweden, 
141 ; Germany, 108, 109, 110 ; 
France, 112, 113; Nether- 
lands, 117; Belgium, 123; 
China, 132 ; Russia, 136. Se^ 
also Panfkma, Suez, and 
Corinth. 

Canal Boat, Capacity, 59 n. 

Canal, Interoceanic, 153. 

Canary Islands, 178. 

Candle Power, 175 n. 

Candles, 176. 

Cane Sugar, 164. 

Canned-goods, 78, 163, 173. 

Canso, 42 n. 

Canton, 39, 93, 133. 

Caoutchouc. See Rubber. 

Cape Breton Island, 101. 

Cape Cod, 70. 

Cape Cod Canal, 37. 

Cape Colony, 106, 106. 
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Cape Nome, 78. 

Cape Town, 106. 

Cape Verde Islands, 143. 

Caracas, 151. 

Caravans and Koutes, 32 n., 30, 

84, 91 n., 133, 137, 139. 
Carbonate of Iron, 170. 
Carbonate of Soda, 182. 
Cardiff, 85. 

Caribbean Sea, 103, 148. 
Caroline Islands, 111. 
Carpets, 67, 76, 123, 124, 139. 
Cars and Carriages, 74, 76, 94 n., 

120 ?j., 171, 180. 
Cashmere Shawls, 91, 133, 168. 
Caspian, 137. 
Cast Iron. See Iron. 
Cattle, 49, 51, 77, 81, 96, 99 n., 

109, 113, 116, 128, 129, 138, 

140, 146, 148, 149, 161, 156, 

167, 160, 160 n., 161 n. 
Caustic Potash. See Potash. 
Cayenne, 116. 

Cayuga & Seneca Canal, 69 n. 
Cedar, 78, 103, 163 ; red, 187. 

See Timber. 
Celebes Island, 118, 119. 
Celluloid, 76, 186. 
Central America, 148. 
Cereals, 86, 96, 101, 109, 112, 

117, 124, 128, 136. See Items. 
Ceylon, 90, 91 n., 92, 163, 166. 
Champerico, 148. 
Champlain Canal, 37, 69. 
Charcoal 175. See Coal. 
Charleston, 67. 

Charlotte (North Carolina), 77. 
Charlottetown, P. E. I., 101. 
Charts, Marine, 34. 
Chattanooga, 77. 
Cheese, 76, 82n., 88, 97 n., 100, 

138, 160. 
Chemicals. See Drugs and 

Chemicals. 
Chemnitz, 111. 
Cherson, 136. 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 

69. 
Chesapeake Bay, 67. 
Chesapeake Fisheries, 64. 
Chestnut, 113, 187. 



Cheyenne, 77. 

Chicago, 60, 71, 72, 73, 74^ 

Chicago, Burlington, andQuincy 
R.R., 40. 

Chicago and Northwestern R.R. , 
40. 

Chili, 162, 164, 166. 

China, 41, 41 n., 42 r., 64, 66, 
69 n. , 79 ; opium, 32 n. ; coal, 
52 ». ; resources and indus- 
tries, 132, 165, 167, 174 ; trade, 
84, 91 n., 93, 114, 133 n.; 
cities and dependencies, 133. 

Chinaware, 81, 83, 141, 143 n. 
See Pottery, Porcelain. 

Chloride of Sodium. See Salt. 

Chocolate. See Cocoa. 

Christiania, 141. 

Cider, 178. 

Cigars, 80, 160, 160 n. See To- 
bacco. 

Cinchona. 92, 118, 119, 163, 167, 
168, 182. 

Cincinnati, 39 n., 46 n., 69, 74, 
174. 

Cinnabar. See Quicksilver. 

Cipher Telegraph Codes, 42n., 
44. 

Citron, 118, 143. 

Clams, 161. 

Clay and Clay Products, 83, 173, 
174. See Pottery. 

Cleveland, 60 n., 69, 71, 72, 72 n. 

Clocks and Watches, 66, 63, 
94 n., 131 w., 138, 143 n. See 
also Watches. 

Clothing, 163. See Woollen, 
Cotton, Silk, etc. 

Cloves, 107, 119. 

Coal, 36, 45, 46 n., 62, 62 n., 
64, 69, 76, 76, 78, 81, 82 n., 
83, 86, 86, 87, 88, 94 n., 96, 
96, 97, 98, 99, 99 n., 100, 101, 
106, 106, lOV, 109, 110, 113, 
117 n., 118,119,121,123, 124, 
126, 126 n., 128, 129 n., 130, 
131, 132, 136, 136, 1.S7, 1-38, 
139, 142, 151, 152, 163, 164, 
174, 175, 185. 

Coal Mining, 175. 

Coca, 158, 162. 



Cochineal. See Dyes. 
Cocoa, 92, 102, 103 »., 120 n-, 
149, 161, 161 n., 163, 164 n., 

156, 156 n., 168, 162. 
Cocoanuts, 102, 104, 148 n., 

164 n. 

Cod, 64 n., 78, 83, 88, 101, 113, 
141, 161. 

Coffee, 79, 80, 82 n., 91 n., 92, 
96, 102, 103, 103 n., 104, 115, 
117, 117 n., 118, 119, 120, 
120 n., 121, 121 n., 122, 128, 
129 n., 148, 149, 161, 151 n., 
163, 164, 164 n., 166, 166 «., 

157, 158, 162, 163. 
Cohoes, 76. 

Coke, 175. 

Colegrove, 60 n. 

Cologne, 110. 

Colombia, U. S. of, 41 n., 151, 
153-164. 

Colon, 36, 40, 153. 

Colorado, 77, 104, 108, 125. 

Columbus (Georgia), 77. 

Columbus (Ohio), 77. 

Combs, 87. 

Comstock Lode, 77. 

Concepcion, 168. 

Concord, 76. 

Condensed Milk, 138. 

Congo, 185. 

Connecticut, 76. 

Constantinople, 36 n., 139. 

Consular Service, 32. 

Copal Gum, 184. 

Copenhagen, 142. 

Copper, 52, 62 n., 76, 77, 81, 88, 
96, 96 n., 100, 101, 106, 117 n, 
125, 128, 130, 137, 141, 143, 
146, 161, 152, 153, 154, 156, 
157, 158, 169, 172. 

Copperas, 92. 

Copra, 79, 107. See Cocoanut. 

Coral, 125, 126 n. 

Cordage, 166, 167. See Hemp 
and Sisal. 

Corea. See Korea. 

Corinth Canal, 36, 140. 

Cork, 113, 143 «., 146. 

Cork (Ireland), 89. 

Com. See Maize. 
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Corpus Christi, 71. 

Corsica, 114. 

Cofita Rica, 148, 140, 153. 

Cotton, 46, 47, 48, 54, 59 n., 64, 
68, 70, 76, 81, 82, 82 n., 83, 85, 
87, 91, 92, 97, 102, 103, 104, 
106, 108 n., 112 n., 116, 117, 
118, 119, 121, 124, 125, 126, 
126 n., 128, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 143 n., 145, 145 n., 149, 
163, 167, 166, 167. 

Cotton-gin, 47, 56. 

Cotton-goods, 67, 63, 64, 76, 76, 
77, 81 n., 85, 86, 87, 93, 99n., 
101, 107, 109, 111, 112 n., 113, 
114, 118, 119, 120 n., 123, 124, 
128, 129 n., 133, 133 n., 138, 
142, 143, 146, 149 n., 151, 
151 n., 162 n., 154 n., 165 n., 
167 n. 

Cotton-seed and Products, 48, 
48 n., 73, 81, 82 n. 

Cotton-spinning, 57, 63, 131. 

Coventry, 86. 

Cowes, 85. 

Cracow, 177. 

Crefeld, 168. 

Creosote, 176. 

Cryolite, 142. 

Crystal. See Glass. 

Cuba, 61 »., 65, 102, 115, 149, 
160, 166, 187. 

Cura^oa, 118. 

Currants (Raisins of Corinth), 
140. 

Current (Japan), 34, 78. 

Cut-glass. See Glass. 

Cutlery, 67, 86, 126. 

Cyanide, 169. 

Cypress, 78. 

Dahomey, 116. 

Dairy-products, 99 n., 100, 101, 
103 n., 140, 142, 149 n., 161 n., 
154 n., 160, 161. See Items. 

Dakotas, 73, 99. 

Dallas, 77. 

Damascus, 39, 139, 146 n., 170. 

Damietta, 107. 

Danish Dependencies, 142. 

Danzig, 110. 



Dates, 146, 163. 

Davenport, 46 ii. 

Dayton, 77. 

Delagoa, 106. 

Delaware, 76. 

Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, 
37. 

Delaware and Hudson Canal, 37. 

Delaware and Raritan Canal, 69. 

Delaware River, 67, 68. 

De Lesseps, Ferdinand, 36. 

Delftr-ware, 118. 

Demerara, 104. 

Denmark, 65, 141, 142, 161. 

Denver, 77. 

Detroit, 72. 

Dextrine, 184. 

Diamonds, 105, 106, 118, 121, 
177. 

Dominion of Canada. See Can- 
ada. 

Douglas Island, 78. 

Dover, 76. 

Dresden, 110^ 174, 

Drugs and Chemicals, 68, 81, 
82 n., 87, 91, 94 n., 99 n., 
103 n., 106, 108 n., 114, 120 n., 
143, 143 n., 145 n., 156 n., 
167 n., 182-183. 

Dublin, 89. 

Duluth, 46, 71, 72, 73. 

Dunkard Creek, 49 n. 

Dundee, 87. 

Dunedin, 97. 

Durban, 106. 

Dusseldorf, 110. 

Dutch Colonies, 187. See Neth- 
erlands. 

Dyes and Dyestuffs, 87, 91 , 94 n. , 
103, 103 n., 128, 148 n., 151, 
163, 176, 178-179, 182. 

Earthenware, 83. See Clay 

Products. 
Easton, 76. 
Eastport, 70. 
Ebony, 102, 106, 187. 
Ecuador, 166. 
Edinburgh, 87. 
Eggs, 82 n., 99 n., 100, 123, 

126 n., 137 n. 



Egypt, 106. 

Eiderdown, 142. 

Elba, Island, 61 n., 125. 

Electric Appliances, 63, 64, 76, 

186. 
Electric Light, 66. 
Elizabeth, 76. 
Elmira, 76. 
Embroideries, 138. 
Emeralds, 137, 166, 177. 
Emery, 140, 140 n. 
England, 174. 
Envelopes, 76, 184. 
Erie Canal, 37, 46, 69, 59 n., 0%, 

67, 72, 73. 
Erie, Lake, 72, 74. 
Essen, 110, 110 n. 
Essequlbo, 104. 
Evansville, 59, 77. 
Exposition, 64 it. 

Fairhaven, 60. 

Falkland Islands, 104. 

FaU River, 63, 70. 

Farm Tools. See Agricultural 
Implements. 

Farming Implements. See Agri- 
cultural. 

Feathers, 161 n. 

Feejee Islands, 94, 97. 

Fernandina, 71. 

Fertilizers, 48, 141 n., 142 n. 

Figs, 113, 163. 

Fir, 78, 109, 141, 186. See 
Timber. 

Firearms, 66, 76. 

Fish, 78, 80, 93, 126 «., 141 n., 
143 n., 149 n., 161. 

Fish Culture, 54 n., 162. 

Fisheries, 64, 65 »., 70, 78, 83, 
86, 88, 92 n., 98, 99, 100, 101, 
113, 114, 126, 135, 136, 141, 
143, 161, 162. 

Fitchbuig R. R., 66, 67. 

Fiume, 142. 

Flax, 84, 86, 88, 89, 96, 99n.» 
109, 112, 123, 124, 126, 126, 
136, 143 n., 146, 149 n., 162, 
167. 

Florence, 36 n. 

Florida, 46, 48, 71, 102, 165 n. 
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Flour, 49, 59 n., 74, 76, 77, 80, 

96 n., 120 n., 131 n., 136. 
142 n., 151 n., 154 n., 166. 
See Wheat. 

Flowers, Artificial, 113. 

Fluoric Acid, 179. See Glass. 

Fond du lac, 77. 

Food Substances, 108 n., 113, 
153, 154, 160-166. 

Forest Products, 65 n. 

Forestry, 109. 

Forests, 50, 78, 86, 95, 96, 97, 
99, 100, 108, 109, 113, 118, 
121, 123, 128, 137, 140, 141, 
142, 152, 152 n., 153, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 175. 186. 

Formosa, 131. 

Fort Wayne, 77. 

France, 65, 82, 89, 109, 146, 
163, 168 ; merchant marine, 
34 ; exports, 64 ; canals and 
railways, 112 ; agriculture, 
112 ; resources and manu-' 
factures, 113 ; cities, 114 ; 
colonial possessions, 114, 116. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 110. 

Fredericton, 101. 

Freetown, 106. 

French Guiana, 114, 115 ; Congo- 
Soudan, 114, 116. 

Fruits, 77, 91, 94 n., 95, 96, 97, 

97 n., 99 n., 102, 103, 103 n., 
113, 115, 119, 120 n., 125, 126, 
139, 140, 142, 143, 145, 145 n., 
146, 148, 149, 155, 157, 163. 
See also Items. 

Fulton, Robert, 39 n. 
Furniture, Household, 50, 57, 

72, 73, 77, 186. 
Furs and Fur Skins, 32 n., 52, 

81, 110, 135, 136, 137, 183. 
Fustic, 153, 179. 

Galashiels, 87. 
Galena. See Lead. 
Galvanized Iron. See Zinc. 
Galveston, 68, 69, 71. 
Gambia, 106. 
Gambler, 93. 
Ganges, 91, 99. 
Gas, Coal, 175. 



Gas, Natural, 62. 

»* Gasolene," 176. 

Geneva (N.Y.), 76. 

Geneva (Switzerland), 138. 

Genoa, 35 n., 126. 

Georgetown (Guiana), 104. 

Georgia, 48, 63, 77. 

German Silver, 172. 

Germany, 64, 66, 80, 112, 151, 
167, 163, 168 ; merchant ma- 
rine, 34; trade, 107; products, 
109 ; manufactures and cities, 
108-111 ; colonies. 111. 

Ghent, 124. 

Gibraltar, 39. 

Gin, 118, 168. 

Ginghams, 87. 

Ginseng-root, 131. 

Glasgow, 87. 

Glass and Glassware, 74, 75, 76, 
94 n., 109, 123, 125, 142, 143, 
169, 171, 176, 179. 

Gloucester, 70, 78. 

Gloversville, 76. 

Gloves, 76, 143, 180. 

Glucose, 49, 72, 163, 164, 165. 

Goatskins, 180. See Leather. 

Gold, 45, 54, 77,78, 88, 95, 95 n., 
96, 97, 100, 105, 106, 121, 128, 
137, 152, 153, 154, 166, 169. 

Golden Gate, 69. 

GOtheburg, 141. 

Grand Canal (China), 132, 133. 

Grand Canal (Ireland), 89. 

Grand Rapids, 77. 

Grand Trunk Railway, 100. 

Granite, 86, 173. 

Grape Sugar. See Glucose. 

Grapes, 112, 125, 146, 163, 181. 

Graphite, 137. 

Grass Cloth, 131. 

Gravesend, 84. 

Grazing, 82, 88, 95, 96, 97, 104, 
105, 109, 113, 117, 136, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 146, 152 n., 165, 
157, 160. 

Great Britain, 81, 112, 146, 163, 
165, 168 ; shipping tonnage, 
34; value of commerce, 34, 
64, 65 ; canals, 36. 

Great Inagua, island, 102. 



Great Lakes, 59, 68, 71, 72, 

73. 
Greece, 140. 
Greenland, 142. 
Grenada, island, 102. 
Greymouth, 97. 
Greytown, 36, 149. 
Guam, 80, 111. 
Guano, 105, 154. 
Guatemala, 103, 148. 
Guayaquil, 156. 
Guaymas, 129. 
Guiana, 151 ; British, 98, 104 ; 

French, 114, 116 ; Dutch, 118, 

119. 
Gulf Stream, 34. 
Gums and Resins, 93 n., 94 n., 

106, 111, 128, 168, 183-184. 
Gunnybags, 167. 
Gunpowder, 76, 149. 
Gutta-percha, 119, 184. 

Haarlem, 118. 

Haddock, 83, 101, 161. 

Hague, The, 118. 

Hair, 165, 165 n. 

Haiti, 149. 

Halibut, 54 n., 78, 161. 

Halifax, 40, 101. 

Hamburg, 110. 

Hamilton (Bermuda), 102. 

Hamilton (Ontario), 100. 

Hammocks, 167. 

Hardware, 51, 143. 

Hartford, 76. 

Hats, 76, 166. 

Havana, 160, 160 n. 

Havre, 41 n., 113. 

Hawaii, Territory of, 35, 79, 80, 

96. 
Hawick, 87. 
Hay, 99 n., 100, 109. 
Headlight-oil, 176. 
Hemlock, 52, 78, 180, 186. 
Hemp, 80, 86, 87, 97 n., 106, 

124, 126, 126 n., 128, 129 n., 

135, 136, 143 n., 146, 167, 181. 
Hennequin. See Sisal Hemp. 
Herring, 82 n., 83, 88, 101, 141, 

161. 
Hides, 52, 68, 77, 79, 81, 91, 92, 
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Hides, Continued. 
92 n., 94 n., 97 n., 105, 106, 
116, 120 n., 121, 126*1., 128, 
131, 136, 137, 141 n.,. 148, 
149 n., 161, 161 n., 152, 162 n., 
163, 164, 164 n., 165, 166, 
167 n., 158, 160, 180. 

Hobart, 97. 

Holland. See Netherlands. 

Holyoke, 61, 76. 

Homestead Laws, 62 n. 

Hondo, island, 130. 

Honduras (British), 103. 

Honduras (Central American 
State), 148. 

Honey. See Bee-culture. 

Hong Kong, 41 n., 42 n., 90, 93, 
133, 144. 

Honolulu, 69, 79. 

Hops, 96, 97, 109, 186. 

Horsehair, 166. 

Horses, 32 n., 96, 99 n., 109, 113, 
118, 128. 

Hosiery, 76, 89, 109. 

Hu6, 116. 

Hull, 86. 

Hungary, 142. 

Huntsville, 77. 

Huron, Lake, 72. 

Ice, 70, 76. 

Iceland, 142. 

Idria, 172. 

Ilex Tree, 168. 

Illinois, 77. 

Illinois and Michigan Canal, 

60. 
Iloilo, 80. 
Immigrants, 62 n., 99, 106, 120, 

124 n., 128, 162, 166. 
Import Trade, 32, 64 n. 
India. See British India. 
India Rubber. See Rubber. 
Indian Com. See Maize. 
Indian Territory, 48. 
Indiana, 62, 77, 156. 
Indianapolis, 47, 77. 
Indigo, 91, 91 n., 92, 103, 118, 

148, 163, 179. 
International Congress, 64 n. 
Iquique, 166. 



Ireland, 48; agriculture, 88; 
fisheries, 88 ; linen manufac- 
ture, 89, 161. 

Ireland Island, 102. 

Irkutsk, 41 n. 

Iron, 46, 47, 60, 61 «., 62, 64, 63, 
74, 81, 83, 86, 87, 96, 100, 101, 
109, 110, 113, 114, 121, 123, 
125, 130, 131, 131 n., 137, 138, 
139, 142, 146, 161, 163, 166, 
157, 169, 170. 

Iron and Steel Goods, 61, 66, 
67, 67, 76, 77, 81, 86, 86, 
94 n., 98, 110, 117, 118, 119, 
120 n., 124, 128, 129 n., 136, 
141 n., 142 n., 143 n., 145 n., 
146, 149 »., 151, 161 n., 152 n., 
154 n., 170-171. 

Iron Mountain, 61 n. 

iron Ores, 61, 51 n., 72, 86, 88, 
140 n., 141, 145 n., 146, 150, 
170. 

Irrawaddy, 91, 92. 

Irrigation, 91, 92, 96, 96, 106, 
128, 145, 166. 

Isle of Wight, 179. 

Italy, 65, 82, 84; merchant 
marine, 34 ; early commerce, 
35, 89; resources and prod- 
ucts, 125; railways, 126; 
cities, 126. 

Ivory, animal, 93, 106, 107, 
111, 185; vegetable, 163, 154 n., 
166, 178, 185 ; walrus, 186. 

Jamaica, 103. 

Japan, 41 n., 42 n., 66, 114, 130, 

131 ; commerce, 131, 166, 174. 
Japan Current, 34, 130. 
Jarrah, 96. 
Jasper, 137, 177. 
Java, 42 n., 118, 119, 121 n., 163, 

165. 
Jefferson City, 46 n. 
Jerked Beef, 162, 163, 166. 
Jersey City, m, 76. 
Jetties of the Mississippi, 68. 
Jewelry, 81, 86, 113, 120 n., 169, 

177, 177 n. 
Johannesburg, 106. 
Johnstown, 76. 



Jute and Jute Goods, 82 n., 86, 
87, 91, 91 n., 92, 129 »., 143 n., 
167, 181. 

Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, 108. 

Kanakas, 79. 

Kansas City, 74. 

Kaolin, 174. 

Kauri, Pine, and Gum, 97, 97 n., 
184, 186. 

Keewatin, 98. 

Kennebeck, 70. 

Kentucky, 48. 

Kerosene, 92, 94 n., 103 »., 119, 
120 n., 124, 126 n., 129 «., 131, 
131 n., 133, 136, 139, 140, 145, 
148».,151, 164n., 155, 165n., 
176, 176 n. See Petroleum. 

Key West, 71, 150 n. 

Kharkov, 137. 

Khartum, 107. 

Kief, 136. 

Kiel, 108. 

Kimberley, 106. 

Kingston (Canada), 100. 

Kingston (Jamaica), 103. 

Kiushiu Island, 130. 

Klondike, 78. 

Knitting Mills, 76. 

Knoxville, 77. 

Korea, 131. 

Krefeld, 110. 

Kronstadt, 135. 

Krupp Steel Works, 110. 

Kuro Siwo. See Japan Current. 

Labor-saving Inventions, 66. 

Labrador, 101. 

Laces, 114, 123, 124, 125, 132, 

138. 
Laconia, 76. 
Lacquer-work, 130, 184. 
Lacrosse, 77. 
Ladrone Islands, 80, 111. 
Lagos, 106. 
Lake Erie, 72. 
Lancaster, 76. 
Lands, Public, 62 n. 
La Paz, 158. 
Larch, 109. 
Lard, 166 n. See Pork Products. 
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Las Vegaa, 77. 
Laudanum. . See Opium. 
Launceston, 07. 
Lawrence, 76. 

Lead, 54, 83, 88, 96, 109, 113, 
126, 137, 139, 142, 146, 163, 

166, 158, 171. 
Lead PencUs, 76, 187. 
Leadville, 77. 

Leaf Tobacco. See Tobacco. 
Leather, 51, 52, 76, 81, 82 w., 94, 

108 n., 136, 141 n., 142n., 160, 

180. 
Leather Gtoods, 52, 57, 73, 76, 81, 

98, 103 n., 109, 110, 112, 113, 

128, 136, 143 n. 
Leeds, 86. 

Lehigh Valley R. R., 46 n. 
Leipzig, 110, 183. 
Lemons, 143, 146, 163. 
Leon, 149. 
Lewiston, 61, 75. 
Liberia, 163. 
Licorice, 140, 140 n. 
Lidge, 124. 

Life-saving Stations, 34. 
Light. See Coal, Petroleum. 
Lighthouses, 34, 81. 
Lima (Ohio) Oil Field, 176. 
Lima (Peru), 157. 
Lime, " Chloride," 183. 
Limerick, 89. 
Limestone, 170, 174. See Build- 

ing-«tone. 
Linen, 82 n., 87, 89, 123, 142, 

167. See Flax. 

Linen Goods, 57, 76, 81, 82 n., 
87, 109, 113, 114, 118, 124, 135, 
136, 146. 

Linen Rags. See Paper Stock. 

Linseed, 91, 136. 

Linseed Oil, 167. 

Liquors, 86, 89, 91 n., 94 n., 155, 
163, 185. See Spirits. 

Lisbon, 143. 

Lisle, 114. 

Litharge. See Lead. 

Little Falls, 76. 

Liverpool, 85. 

Llama, 32 n., 158, 168. 

Lobsters, 101, 161. 



Locomotives, 64, 76. 

Lodz, 136. 

Logwood, 149 n., 179. 

London, 84, 113, 183. 

Los Angeles, 71, 77. 

Louisiana, 48, 68, 165 n. 

Louisville, 46 n., 74. 

Louren^o Marquez, 106, 144. 

Lowell, 63, 76. 

Lumber, 50, 71, 76, 77, 81, 94 n., 
98, 99,- 100. 101, 109, 109 »., 
120 «., 126 n., 128, 136, 141, 
143 n., 145 n., 148 n., 149 n., 

152, 154 n., 155, 155 n., 185- 
187. 

Lumbering, 70, 100, 186. 
Luzon, 79. 
Lynchbui^, 76. 
Lynn, 76. 

Lyons, 41 n., 114, 167. 
Lyttleton, 97. 

Macao, 144. 

Macassar, 119. 

Machinery, 56, 126 n., 133 n. 

Mackerel, 101, 161. 

Macon, 77. 

Madagascar, 106, 114, 115. 

Madder. See Dyes. 

Madeira Islands, 143. 

Madras, 42 n., 92. 

Madrid, 147. 

Madura Island, 119. 

Magdeburg, 110. 

Magellan, Strait, 35 n., 104. 

Maguey, 156. 

Mahogany, 102, 103, 128, 148, 

153, 187. 

Maine, 70, 75, 143, 149. 

Maize, 48, 49, 49»., 59 n., 81, 

142 n., 152, 155, 162, 163, 164, 

165, 178. 
Malacca, 93. 
Malaga, 146, 147. 
Malt Liquors. See Brewing. 
Managua, 149. 
Manchester (England), 85. 
Manchester (New Hampshire), 

61, 75. 
Manchester Ship Canal, 36, 

85. 



Manila, 80. 

Manioc. See Tapioca. 
Manitoba, 73, 98, 99, 100. 
Maple Sugar, 100, 165. 
Maple Wood, 186. 
Maracaybo, 151. 
Marble, 46, 76, 125, 140, 174. 
Markelrgardening, 63, 82. 
Marquesas Islands, 114, 115. 
Marquette, 72. 
Marseilles, 35 n., 114. 
Maryland, 123. 
Massachusetts, 63, 70, 76. 
Mastic, 184. 
Matamoras, 129. 
Matches, Swedish, 141. 
Mauritius, Island, 106. 
Mazatlan, 129. 
Meat-packing, 57, 73, 74, 97. 
Meat-pi-oducts, 103 n., 124, 151 n., 

154 n. See Items. 
Mecca, 89. 
Mechlin, 124. 
Mediterranean, 114, 126. 
Melbourne, 95, 97. 
Memphis, 46 n., 73. 
Menhaden, 161. 
Merchant Marine, 61. 
Mercury. See Quicksilver. 
Meriden, 76. 
Meridian, 77. 
Mersey, 84, 86. 
Mesabi, 72. 
Metal Goods, 67, 82 n., 108 n., 

109, 110, 113, 114, 124,136, 137. 
Metals of Commerce, 169-173. 
Mexican Southern R. R., 40. 
Mexico, 64, 65, 129 ; railways, 

40, 41 n. ; natural resources, 

128; cities, 129. 
Miami Canal, 37, 59, 72, 74. 
Michigan, 77, 165. 
Michigan, Lake, 72. 
Middlebury, 76. 
Midway Island, 35. 
Milan, 126. 
Millet, 91. 
Millinery, 113. See Bonnets, 

Hats. 
MilwauK?e, 72, 73. 
Mineral Oil. See Petroleum. 
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Mineral Fitch. See Asphalt. 
Mineral Resources of United 

States, 40, 52 (chart 63). 
Minneapolis, 46 n. , 74. 
Minnesota, 45 n., 72, 73, 99. 
Mirrors, 172. 
Mississippi, 48, 71, 77. Kiver, 

68, 73. 
Missouri, 48, 151. 
Missouri Pacific R. R., 40. 
Mittens, 76. 
Mobile, 71. 
Mocha, 121 n., 163. 
Mohair, 139, 168. 
Molasses, 102, 103, 104, 142 n., 

166. 
Mollendo, 158. 
Moluccas Islands, 118, 119. 
Mombasa, 107. 
Money, defined, 32. 
Montana, 45, 77. 
Montevideo, 153, 155. 
Montreal, 37, 70, 100, 101. 
Morocco. See Caravans. 
Morphine. See Opium. 
Mosaics, 126. 
Moscow, 136. 

Mother-of-pearl. See Buttons. 
Moukden, 137. 
Mozambique, 144. 
Mulberry-tree, 112, 125, 130. 
Murcia, 146. 
Murray River, 94, 95, 
Mutton, 82 n., 104. 

Nagasaki, 131. 

Nails, 77. 

Nanaimo, 99. 

Nantucket, 60. 

Naphtha, 176. 

Nashua, 75. 

Nashville, 77. 

Nassau, N. P., 102. 

Natal, 105. 

Natural Gas, 45, 75, 176. 

Naval Stores, 71. 

Nebraska, 165 n. 

Netherlands, The, 123; com- 
merce, 34, 65, 82, 109 »., 110, 
117, 161 ; products and manu- 
factures, 118; cities, 118; 



Netherlands, The, Continued, 
colonial possessions, 118, 119, 
187. 

Nevada, 77. 

New Almaden, 146. 

Newark, 76. 

New Bedford, 63, 69, 70. 

New Brunswick (province), 70, 
98, 101. 

New Caledonia, 115. 

Newcastle (Africa), 105. 

Newcastle (England), 85. 

Newcastle (N. S. W.), 96. 

New England, 61, 62. 

Newfoundland, 98, 101, 101 n., 
161. 

New Guatemala, 148. 

New Guinea. See Papua. 

New Hampshire, 75. 

New Haven, 67, 70, 76. 

New Jersey, 62, 76. 

New London, 70. 

New Mexico, 77, 156. 

New Orleans, 46 »., 67, 68, 69. 

Newport, 60. 

Newport News, 70. 

New San Salvador, 148. 

New South Wales, 94 n., 95, 96. 

New York (City), 61 n., 65, 66. 

New York (State), 46 n., 49, 
62, 76, 115. 

New York Central R. R., 40, 06. 

New York, Lake Erie & West- 
em R. R., 40, 66. 

New Zealand, 42 n., 94, 97. 

Niagara, 62. 

Nicaragua, 148, 149. 

Nicaragua Canal, 35, 36, 37, 68, 
69, 101. 

Nickel, 45, 115, 172. 

Nijni Novgorod, 137? 183. 

Nikolaiev, 136. 

Nitrates, 154, 164 n., 157. 

Nitric Acid, 182. 

Norfolk, 70. 

Normandy, 113. 

Norrkoping, 141. 

Northampton, 86. 

North Australia, 96. 

North Carolina, 48, 71, 77. 

North Dakota, 45. 



Northern Pacific R. R., 73. 
North Island (New Zealand), 97. 
North Sea Canal, 118. 
Northwest Territory, 100. 
Norway and Sweden, 34, 140, 

141. 
Norwich, 76. 

Nova Scotia, 98, 101, 161. 
Nut-galls, 179. See Dyes. 
Nutmegs, 119. 
Nuts, 79, 103 n., 113, 146, 145 n., 

163, 163. 

Oak, 50, 52, 109, 113, 142, 180, 

186. 
Oak-bark. See Leather. 
Oak-galls. See Dyes. 
Oats, 49, 88, 100, 109. 
Ocean Currents, 34. 
Ocean Telegraphs, 42, 121, 153 

(map 43). 
Ocean Trade Routes, 34, 35. 
Odessa, 136. 
Ohio, 62, 76, 77. 
Ohio Canal, 69, 72. 
Oil Cake, 81, 103 n., 142 n. 
Oil City, 76. 
Oil Vegetable, HI. 
Oil Wells, 77, 176. 
Old Calabar, 106. 
Old Providence Island, 101. 
Olean, 50 n. 
Oleomargarine, 49. 
Olive-oil, 115, 125, 126, 126 «. 
Olives, 112, 113, 115, 125, 140, 

143, 146. 
Omaha, 46 n., 74. 
Omsk, 41 n. 
Onions, Bermuda, 102. 
Ontario (Province), 98, 100. 
Opium, 32 n., 91, 91 n., 92, 98, 

115, 132, 139, 140, 140 n., 182. 
Oporto, 143. 
Oran, 116. 

Orange Free State, 105, 106. 
Oranges, 102, 125, 143, 146, 163. 
Oregon, 97, 145, 186. 
Oregon Pine, 186. 
Oshkosh, 77. 
Ostrich Feathers, 105. 
Oswego, 72. 
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Ottawa, 100. 
Ottawa Canal, 46. 
Otter-skins. 8ee Furs. 
Ox-hides. See Leather. 
Oxides of Iron, 170. 
Oysters, 64, 64n., 66, 125, 161. 

Pacific Slope, 62, 63, 71. 

Pack Animals, 166. 

Pateley, 87. 

Palermo, 126. 

Palm-nuts and Oil, 106, 186. 

Panama, 40, 129, 163. 

Panama Canal, 36. 

Panama Hats, 166. 

Panama R.K., 40, 168. 

Pan-American Congress, 64 n. 

Panay, 80. 

Paper, 76, 87, 94 n., 109, 117 n., 

118, 123, 136, 142, 167, 180, 

181. 
Paper-stock, 80, 118, 142 n., 181. 
Papier-mach6, 180. 
Papua, 111, 118, 119. 
Para, 41 n., 121, 184. 
Paraf&ne, 176. 
Paraguay, 167-168. 
Paraguay Tea. i^ee Yerba mat^. 
Parana, 163, 168. 
Paregoric. See Opium. 
Paris, 41 n., 109, 113. 
Paris Green, 169. 
Parkersburg, 77. 
Paros Island, 140. 
Passaic Falls, 76 n. 
Patagonia, 162, 166. 
Paterson, 76, 76 n. 
Patna, 92. 
Pauillac, 114. 
Pawtucket, 76. 
Payta, 167. 
Pearl Fisheries, 93. 
Pearl Shell, 96 n., 178. 
Pears, 113. 
Peat, 88, 118. 
Peking, 133. 

Penang Island, 42 n., 93. 
Pennsylvania, 62, 64, 76, . 78, 

106; coal, 62. 
Pennsylvania R. R., 66. 
Penobscot, 70. 



Pensacola, 71. 

Penzance, 42 n. 

Peoria, 77. 

Pepper, Cayenne, 116. 

Percheron, 113. 

Perfumes, 91. 

Pernambuco, 121. 

Persia, 137. 

Persian Shawls, 41 «., 87, 168. 

Perth, 96. 

Peru, 41 n., 166, 166-167. 

Peruvian Bark. See Cinchona. 

Pesth. See Buda^Pesth. 

Petroleum, 46, 46 n., 49, 49 n., 64, 

66, 67, 76, 76, 77, 81, 82 n., 

99n.,100, 106, 117, 176. See 

also Kerosene. 
Pewter. See Tin. 
Phials. See Glass. 
Philadelphia, 36, 39 n., 49, 60 n., 

61, 67, 68, 69. 
Philippine Islands, 69, 79, 80, 

167, 179. 
Phosphate Rock, 71. 
Phosphorus, in iron ores, 61 n. 
Phylloxera. See Wine. 
Pietermaritzburg, 106. 
Pig-iron, 61 n., 170. See also 

Iron. 
Pilot Knob, 61 n. 
Pine, 60, 109, 141, 142, 186, 186. 
Pineapples, 102, 144, 163. 
Pipe-lines, 49, 176. 
Piraeus, The, 140. 
Pisa, 36 n. 

Pitch, 186. See Asphalt, Pine. 
Pittsburg, 46 n., 73. 
Plate-glass. See Glass. 
Plate River, 163, 166, 166, 180. 
Plated-ware, 67, 172. 
PlaUnum, ^, 137, 163. 
Plumbago, 92. 
Plums. See Prunes. 
Plymouth, 86. 
Poltava, 137. 
Pomona, 77. 
Ponce, 80. 

Poplar. See Paper-stock. 
Poppies, 91. See Opium. 
Porcelain, 81, 83, 109, 113, 174. 

See Chinaware. 



Pork, 81, 82 n., 162. 

Pork Packing, 74. 

Pork Products, 82 n., 141 n., 

142 n., 162. 
Port Arthur, 137. 
Port4iu-Prince, 149. 
Port Castries, 102. 
Port Elizabeth, 106. 
Porter. See Brewing. 
Portland (Maine), 70, 100. 
Portland (Oregon), 71. 
Port of Spain, 102. 

Port Said, 107. 

Porto Rico, 80. 

Port Wine. See Wine. 

Portsmouth (England), 86. 

Portsmouth (Ohio), 69. 

Portugal, 48, 82. 

Postal System, 41. 

Potash, 48, 182. 

Potassium Nitrate, 182. 

Potatoes, 88, 99 n., 100, 102, 

109, 157. 
Poti, 136, 136. 
Potosi, 168, 172. 
Pottery, 67, 74, 76, 113, 132, 

143 n., 172, 174. See also 
Chinaware, Porcelain. 

Pottsville, 76. 

Poultry, 118. 

Prague, 143. 

Precious Stones, 117, 121, 137, 

163, 177, 177 n. 
Preserved Beef, 162. 
Pretoria, 106. 
Pribylov Islands, 62. 
Prince Edward Island, 98, 101. 
Printing and Publishing, 73, 87, 

110. 
Providence, 70. 
Provincetown, 69, 70. 
Prunes, 113, 142, 163. 
Pueblo, 77. 
Puget Sound, 71. 
Pyrites, Iron, 182. 

Quartz, 179. See Glass. 
Quebec (City), 40, 40 n., 70, 101. 
Quebec (Piovlnce), 98, 100. 
Queensland, 96. 
Queenstown, 89. 
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Quicksilver, 54, 60, 146, 146 n., 

169, 172. 
Qaincy, 77. 

Quinine. See Cinchona. 
• Quito, 166. 

Racine, 77. 

Bails, Iron and Steel, 170, 171. 

Railway Cars. See Cars and 
Carriages. 

Railways, 39-41, 60 ; India, 91- 
92 ; China, 93, 133 ; Australia, 
95, 96, 98, 100; Germany, 108, 
109; France, 112, 113, 117, 
126; Belgium, 123; Mexico, 
129 ; Japan, 131 ; Russia, 136 ; 
Turkey, 139 ; Austria-Hun- I 
gary, 142 ; Venezuela, 151 ; 
Argentine Republic, 152. | 

Railways, Street, 60. 

Raisins, 46 n., 138, 145, 146, 163, 
181. 

Rangoon, 92. 

Raritan Canal, 37. 

Rattan, 93. 

Raw-hides. See Hides. 

Raw-silk, 112 n., 114. See also 
Silk. 

Reading, 76. 

Recife. See Femambuco. 

Reciprocity Treaties, 64 n., 122 n. 

Redlands, 77. 

Redwood, 96, 186. 

Reunion Island, 114, 115. 

Rhine Wme, 181. See Wine. 

Rhode Island, 70, 76, 106. 

Ribbons, Silk, 114, 168. 

Rice, 59 n., 68, 79, 91, 92, 93, 96, 
107,109, 115, 117, 117 n., 118, 
119, 130, 131, 131 n., 152 n., 
157, 164. 

Rice-shelling, 110. 

Richmond, 76, 77. 

Riga, 136. 

Rio Janeiro, 121, 156. 

Riverside, 77. 

Rochester, 76. 

Rockland, 75. 

Rock-salt, 177. See Salt. 

Romans, 84 n, 

Rome, 77. 



Rookwood Pottery, 174. 

Roses, Attar of, 138. 

Roaetta, 107. 

Rosewood, 103, 187. 

Rosin, 143 n., 155 n., 185. 

Rotterdam, 118. 

Rouen, 114. 

Roumania, 64. 

Royal Canal (Ireland), 89. 

Rubber, 82 n., 99 n., 106, 107, 
111, 115, 120 n., 121, 143 »., 
148, 149, 151 n., 153, 154 n., 
156, 156 n., 158, 184. 

Rubber Goods, 57, 76. 

Rubies, 92 n., 177. 

Rugs, Oriental, Smyrna, 139. 

Rum, 102, 103, 104, 119, 165, 178. 

Rumford Falls, 75. 

Russell, 97. 

Russia, 109, 165, 168; com- 
merce, 34, 82, 137, 137 n.; 
caravan routes, 39 ; Siberian 
railroad, 41, 41 n. ; wheat, 
48, 64, 166; resources and 
products, 135 ; cities, 135, 136 ; 
Siberia, 137. 

Russia Leather, 135, 180. 

Rutland, 76. 

Rye, 49, 109. 

Sackcloth, 156. See also Bur- 
laps. 

Saco, 75. 

Sacramento, 77. 

Saddles, 156. 

Safety Lamps, 175. 

Saginaw, 77. 

Sago, 111. 

Saigon, 115. 

Saint. See St 

Salem, 60, 76. 

Salmon, 54, 78, 101, 161. 

Salt, 45, 72, 76, 77, 83, 102, 103, 
109, 121, 137, 139, 142, 151, 
152, 158, 177, 178. 

Saltpetre. See Nitrates. 

Saluria, 71. 

Salvador (Central American 
State), 148. 

Samoa, 80. 

San Diego, 71, 77. 



San Domingo, 149. 

San Francisco, 42 n., 63, 69, 79, 
80, 97, 183. 

San Jos6 (California), 77. 

San Jos^ (Costa Rica), 149. 

San Juan (Nicaragua), 149. 

San Juan, 80. 

San Pablo, 69. 

San Pedro (California), 71. 

San Salvador, Island, 102. 

Sandalwood, 96. 

Sandstone. See Building stone. 

Sandwich Islands. See Hawai- 
ian Islands. 

Santa Barbara, 77. 

Santiago (Chili), 150, 154. 

Santo Domingo, 149. 

Sapphires, 177. 

Sardines, 125, 143, 161. 

Sardinia, 125. 

Saskatchewan, 99. 

Satinwood, 102. 

Savanilla, 154. 

Savannah, 57, 71. 

Schenectady, 76. 

Scotland, manufactures, 86 ; ship- 
building, 86 ; fisheries, 87, 88. 

Scranton, 76. 

Screws. See Birmingham. 

Sea-Island Cotton, 48, 166. 

Seal Fisheries, 52, 78, 87, 104, 
183. 

Seal, Hair, 52. 

Sealing-wax, 184. 

Sealskin, 52, 136, 183. 

Seattle, 69, 71. 

Sebastopol, 136. 

Seeds, 117, 142 n. 

Segars. See Cigars. 

Selma, 77. 

S^oul, 131. 

Sequatchee, 52 n. 

SeviUe, 146. 

Sevres, 174. 

Sewing Machines, 64, 76, 86. 

Sewing-silk, 168. 

Shad-fisheries, 161. 

Shanghai, 133. 

Shawls, 41 n., 87. 

Sheep-raismg, 95, 96, 109, 113, 
128, 146, 155, 157, 168. 
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Sheet-iron, 136, 173. 
Sheffield, 86. 
Shellac, Gura, 184. 
Shell-fish. See Items. 
Sherry, 181. 
Shetland Islands, 52. 
Shikoku, Island, 130. 
Ship-building, 33 n., 58, 68, 76, 

86, 87, 02, 100, 110, 111, 114, 

141, 166, 186. 
Ship Subsidies, 58. 
Shoes, 56 n., 86. 
Siberian-Pacific Railroad, 41, 

41 n. 
Sicily, 125. 
Sierra Leone, 106. 
Silica, 179. See Glass. 
Silk, 71, 82, 84, 91, 91 n., 93, 

96, 112, 112 »., 114, 116,125, 

126, 126 »., 130, 131, 132, 

133 n., 136, 138, 139, 140, 

143, 143 n., 146, 167-168. 
Silk Culture, 96, 97, 146. 
Silk Goods, 57, 76, 81, 110, 112, 

113, 115, 124, 130, 133, 136, 

137, 138, 168. 
Silver, 54, 77, 88, 93, 97 n., 109, 

128, 130, 137, 139, 148, 151, 

162, 153, 154, 158, 171, 172. 
Silver Coinage, 172. 
Singapore, 42 n., 93, 173. 
Sisal Hemp, 102, 167. 
Slate, 45, 83, 174. 
Smelting (iron), 51, 74, 77, 

170. 
Smyrna, 139. 

Soap, 48, 74, 114, 142, 182. 
Society Islands, 115. 
Soda, 182. 
Sodium nitrate, 182 ; carbonate, 

182. 
Sole Leather. See Leather. 
Solomon Islands, 111. 
Somerset Island, 102. 
'^Soo" Canal, 37, 59. 
Sorghum, 165. 
Soudan, 106, 107. 
South Africa, 64, 169. 
South America, 98, 130. 
Southampton, 86. 
South Australia, 96. 



South Carolina, 48, 71. 

South Island (New Zealand), 
97. 

Spain, 84 ; commerce, 89; re- 
sources and products, 145, 
146 ; cities, 146, 147 ; colonial 
possessions, 145 n. ; iron, 
51 n. ; lead, 17 L 

Spermaceti, 176. 

Sperm-oil, 54. 

Spices, 91, 92, 93,93n., 103 n., 
Ill, 115, 119, 128. 

Spindles, 83, 166. 

Spinning flax, 136 ; silk, 146. 

Spirits, 140 n. , 163. See Alcohol. 

Spokane, 62. 

Sponges, 102, 103 n., 139. 

Springfield (Illinois), 77. 

Springfield (Ohio), 77. 

Springfield (Massachusetts), 76. 

Spruce, 78, 181, 186. ^€c Paper, 
Timber. 

Srietensk, 41 n. 

Stanley, 104. 

Starch, 49, 163. 

Steam Engine, 63, 77, 81 n., 176. 

Steam Locomotive, 33 

Steam Navigation, 33. 

Steel, 51 n. , 63, 76, 83. See Iron. 

Steel Goods. See Iron and Steel 
Goods. 

Steel-pens, 86. 

Stettin, 110. 

St Anthony's Falls, 46 ». 

St. Croix, Island, 142. 

St. David's Island, 102. 

St. George's Island, 102. 

St. Gothard Tunnel, 138. 

St. Helena, Island, 35. 

St. John, Island, 142. 

St. John (New Brunswick), 101. 

St. John's (Antigua), 103. 

St. John's (Newfoundland), 101. 

St. Joseph (Missouri), 74. 

St. Lawrence River, 100. 

St. Louis, 39 n., 46 »., 73, 74. 

St Lucia, Island, 102. 

St Mary's Falls Canal, 37, 59, 
60. 

St Paul, 46 «., 74. 

St Petersburg, 41 n., 135, 136. 



St. Thomas, Island, 142. 

St Vincent, 143. 

St Vincent, Island, 102. 

Stockholm, 141. 

Stockton, 77. 

Stockton and Darlington R. R., 
33. 

Stoneware, 174. See Earthen- 
ware. 

Stonington, 70. 

Strait Settlements, 90. 

Straw. See Paper Stock. 

Straw Goods, 41 n., 124, 133, 
153. 

Sturgeon, 135. 

Suakin, 107. 

Submarine Cables. See Ocean 
Telegraphs. 

Subsidies, Commercial, 58, 64 n. 

Sucr^, 158. 

Suez, 42 n., 107. 

Suez Canal, 35, 36, 60, 84, 91, 
93, 106, 114, 126, 136. 

Sugar, 45, 68, 79, 80, 97, 102, 
103, 103 »., 104, 106, 108 n., 
115, 117, 117 n., 118, 119, 
120 n., 121, 124, 128, 132, 133, 
136, 146, 148, 148 n., 149, 
152n.,153n., 154n.,157, 164, 
166, 165 n., 178. 

Sugar-beet, 109, 112, 124, 164. 

Sugar-cane, 91, 96. 

Sugar-refining, 67, 100, 110, 114. 

Sulphur, 54, 88, 126, 126 n., 139, 
142, 162, 156, 158, 170, 171, 
182, 184. 

Sulphuric Acid, 170, 182. 

Sumatra, 118, 119. 

Sunderland, 85. 

Superior Lake, 60. 

Surabaya, 119. 

Surinam, 118, 119. 

Suva, 97. 

Swansea, 85. 

Sweden. See Norway and 
Sweden. 

Sweet Potatoes, 164. 

Swine, 162. 

Switzerland, 66, 92, 109, 124, 138. 

Sydney, 79, 96, 97. 

Syracuse, 76, 177. 
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Tacoma, 69, 71. 

Taganrog, 136. 

Tahiti, 114,116.' 

l^Uow, 96n., 97n., 186, 162, 

176. 
Tamatave, 116. 
Tampa, 71. 
Tannic Acid, 180. 
Tanning, 62, 67, 180. See Hem- 
lock. 
Tapioca, 93, 167. 
Tar and Pitch, 186. 
TarifEs, 32. 
Tartar. See Potash. 
Tasmania, 94, 97. 
Taunton, 70. 
Tea, 32 n., 71, 82 n., 91, 91 »., 

92 n., 93, 116, 117, 118, 119, 

130, 131, 132, 133, 133 n., 136, 

137, 166. 
Teak, 91, 92, 186. 
Tegucigalpa, 148. 
Tehuan tepee Railway, 40, 129. 
Telegraphs, 42, 42 n., 66. See 

Ocean Telegraphs. 
Telephone, 42 n., 66, 163. 
Tennessee, 77. 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., 

62 n. 
Terra Cotta, 83, 174. 
Terra Haute, 77. 
Texas, 48, 68, 71, 77, 128, 142, 

166 n. 
Textile suhstances, 108 n., 166- 

168 ; grasses, 94 n. See Items. 
Thermometers, 172. 
Thibet, 133. 
Thread, 76, 87, 89. 
Threshing Machines, 77. 
Tientsin, 133. 
Timber, 82 n., 96, 102, 103, 115, 

118, 126 n., 137, 161,165,156, 

167, 186, 187. 
Timbuctoo, Caravan Station, 39, 

116. 
Timor, 144. 
Tin, 64, 81, 83, 93, 93 n., 96, 97, 

97 n., 109, 119, 126, 151,158, 

173. 
Titusville, 49 n. 
Tobacco, 32n., 47, 60, 69 n., 74, 



Tobacco, Continued. 
76, 80, 81, 91, 92, 93, 94n., 
99 n., 103, 106, 110, 112, 116, 
117, 118, 121, 126 n., 128, 129 n., 
138, 141 n., 142 n., 143 n., 146, 
146 R., 149, 149 n., 160, 160 n., 
163, 166 n., 168, 187. See also 
Cigars. 

Tobolsk, 137. 

Tokio, 131. 

Toledo (Ohio), 69, 72. 

Toledo (Spain), 146, 146 n. 

Tonquin, 93, 114. 

Topaz, 137, 177. 

Topeka, 74. 

Toronto, 100. 

Tracy City, 62 n\ 

Trade Route, 137. 

Tradewinds, 34, 37. 

Tragacanth Gum, 186. 

Trans-Caspian Railway, 41. 

Trans-continental Railway, 40, 
69. 

Transit Trade, 93 n., 124, 138, 
138 n., 153. 

Transvaal, 106, 106, 169. 

Treaties of Commerce. See 
Reciprocity Treaties. 

Treaty of Paris, 79 n., 80. 

Treaty Ports, 130, 132. 

Tree Nurseries, 76. 

Trenton, 76, 174. 

Trieste, 142. 

Trincomali, 93. 

Trinidad, Island, 102. 

Tripoli, 39. 

Troy, 76. 

Trunk Lines, 40, 84. 

Tunis, 114, 115. 

Turin, 126. 

Turkey, Empire, 138, 139, 187. 

Turk's Island, 177. 

Turpentine, 71, 94 n., 143 n., 
185-186. See Pine. 

Tutuila, 80. 

"Tweeds," 87. 

Typewriters, 64. 



Uganda, 107. 
United Kingdom, 167. 
Great Britain. 



See 



United States, 163, 166, 168; 
shipping and ship-building, 
33 n., 68; light-houses, 34; 
canals, 37-38 ; roads, 39 ; rail- 
ways, 40 ; telegraphs, 42 ; area 
and position, 46 ; physical re- 
gions and natural resources, 
45; population and occupa- 
tions, 47; raw products, 47- 
66 ; manufactures, 66-67 ; 
commerce, 58-63; industries, 
61-64 ; exports and imports, 
64-69 ; principal seaports, 65- 
69 ; minor coast cities, 70, 71 ; 
lake ports, 70-73 ; river ports, 
73-76 ; other cities and towns, 
76-78 ; possessions, 78-80 ; 
coal production, 83 ; steel, 
83 n. 

" Upland " Cotton, 166. 

Uruguay, 163, 166, 166, 161. 

Utah, 166 n. 

Utica, 76. 

Valencia (Spain), 146. 

Valencia (Venezuela), 161. 

Valenciennes, 114. 

Valparaiso, 40, 164. 

Vancouver, 40 n., 99. 

Vancouver Island, 99. 

Van Diemen's Land. See Tas- 
mania. 

Vanilla, 116, 129 n. 

Vanua Levu, Island, 97. 

Varnishes, 97 n., 176, 178, 183, 
184. 

Vaseline, 176. 

Velvet, 114, 168. 

Veneers, 187. 

Venezuela, 104, 161. 

Venice, 35 n., 126. 

Vera Cruz, 129. 

Verdigris, 169. 

Vermilion, 172. 

Vermont, 76. 

Verviers, 124. 

Vials. See Glass. 

Vicksburg, 46 n., 73. 

Victoria (Australia) , 95, 95 n., 96, 
170. 

Victoria (British Columbia), 99. 
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Victoria, Island, 93. 
Vienna, 148. 
Villa Rica, 168. 
Vine-culture, 96, 109, 125, 142, 

146, 181. 
Virginia, 48, 70, 76. 
Virginia City, 77. 
Viti Levu, Island, 97. 
Vitriol, 169. 
Vladivostok, 41 n., 137. 
"Vulcanized" Rubber, 184. 

Wabash and Erie Canal, 69. 

Waco, 77. 

Wales, 81, 82, 83. 

Walnuts, 113. 

Waltham, 76. 

Warsaw, 130. 

Washington, 42, 69, 71. 

Watch Springs, 170 n. 

Watches, 56 n., 63, 76, 94 n., 
138, 138 n. See Clocks and 
Watches. 

Waterbury, 76. 

Waterways, 36, 59, 112, 117, 
132, 162 n. 

Wax, 116, 176. 

Weather Reports, 27. 

Welland Canal, 37, 46. 

Wellington, 97. 

WellsvQle, 49 n. 

Western Australia, 96. 

West Indies, 80, 84, 163, 166. 

West Indies and Panama Tele- 
graph Co., 103. 

West Virginia, 77, 97. 



Whalebone, 54, 70. 

Whale Fisheries, 54, 68, 69, 70, 
78, 87, 97, 101, 104, 141. 

Whale Oil, 54, 142. 

Wheat, 38, 47, 47 n., 48, 59 n., 
64, 69, 71, 77, 81, 91, 91 n., 
92, 92 n., 96, 99, 100, 106, 
110, 125, 135, 138, 142 »., 145, 
152, 153, 153 n., 154, 165, 160, 
162, 166. 

Wheeling, 39 n., 46 n., 77. 

Whiskey, 49, 74, 89, 178. See 
Spirits. 

Whiteflsh, 162. 

White Lead. See Lead. 

Wilkesbarre, 76. 

Williamsport, 76. 

Willimantic, 76. 

Wilmington (Delaware), 76. 

Wilmington (North Carolina), 
57, 71. 

Windmills, 118. 

Wine, 46 n., 77, 82 n., 112, 112 »., 
113, 114, 116, 126, 126, 126 «., 
143, 143 n., 146, 146 »., 146, 
178, 181. 

Winnipeg, 99, 100. 

Wire and Wire Rods, 76. 

Wisconsin, 77. 

Witwatersrand, 106. 

Wood, 129 n., 133 n., 152 n. 

Woodenware, 50, 67, 87, 98, 
99n.,J08, 109, 112 n., 143 «., 
180, I85i 186 ; buttons, 178. 

Wood-pulp, 141 n., 180-181. 

Wood-spirits. See Alcohol. 



Wood-working, 74, 77, 87, 94 m., 
100, 110, 126, 138, 186. 

Wool, 68, 77, 82, 82 n., 94 »., 
95, 95 n., 96 n., 97, 97 n., 104, 
106, 112 n., 117 n., 120 n., 
126 n., 133, 136, 137, 139, 
140, 140 n., 142, 142 n., 152, 
152 n.*, 156, 157, 168. 

Wool Growhig, 96. 

Woollen Goods, 67, 70, 75, 76, 77, 
81, 82 71., 83, 85, 86, 87, 89, 95, 
97, 108 n., 109, 112 n., 114, 116, 
123, 124, 131, 136, 137, 146, 168. 

Woonsocket, 76. 

Worcester (England), 174. 

Worcester (Massachusetts), 76. 

Wrought Iron, 170. 

Wyoming, 77. 

Yams, 164. 

Yam, Woollen, 89, 124. 

Yemen, 163. 

Yerba MaU, 167, 158, 166. 

Yezo, Island, 130. 

Yokohama, 41 n., 69, 131. 

Yonkers, 76. 

Yucatan, 102, 103. 

Yucatan Hemp. See Sisal. 

Yukon, 78. 

Zanesville, 77. 

Zanzibar, 107, 111. 

Zinc, 46, 64, 96, 109, 123, 126» 

171, 173. 
Zlatousk, 41 n. 
Zurich, 138. 
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